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CHAPTER T 


THE NVTURE AND SCX)PE OF ]\SVCIIOrX)GY 

I WiiAi IS Ps’iCFh 

l! !s II iiuiiUM (.‘OMiiunj tlial (iIm Inc^uclv aMd, 

in rjlilinn*. *lii!(T Iroiii iis iii in.ni\ Vwi\s rin*\ lia\c 
( i;l !il.s ijid (lisl^krs, (!i(ii:v'iit and f(*injK*i aru nls, ' 

dlici'n* h.ihits aii<! hoMiu's, chlicK^nt .ilnlitics .uul ulcals. 
Hunt' of tlu'in lik(‘ sock'In otli'TS [m‘!('r to ba alom*; soiiu^' 
ill** liiibiiiitilK piniclniii, cilliiTs ait alwavs bitt soint' au'' 
tliiick 111 (kiiin!; lliin;’s^ t)lht'*s fnnibi*' lor a tiiiu* belnit' tlicy 
aie able lo accoinplisli any lask, skuiu' aiv easily ])io\(iked,' 
ntlft I 'l h ad a hie ol pt'act' and poise Wliat makes them 
M) i!i*rt'ient‘f^ <k) sneli (•nit'renei's aiisi''* What .ne 

the* eaiK^es ol suck dillereiiees'"* Answt'is to sneh (pieslioii' 
are .‘vven 1 ;> tlic leienee ol ]isycliolt>ij!:\ Psyelioloiiv li* !«.'•. 
ns to nnderstand tht' beliaMoiir o* pi ople a*oiiiul n* I*; 
find out ho%\ .i.ul \\liy lliey b(‘lia\t* dflh'rendv and 
loii'rs ha\e worked lo inakt* tlieni s(> diHereiit lioin ns. .nit"’ 
to sliuK hinnan nature aiul tlit' in.eiilold wavs ai win li i- 
j'lessi's it -.ell in iht' life i»f difliTt'iit indi\ idaials. 

; ^ycholov;\ has been dt lined in many dillei nl v. .is* 

It Ii.is ])een eaili'd the sennet' ol iin nt.il lilt\ tli" sci.-iit • 
int'nl.il procesws, states, aefiMliei or liinehoie, tlie sIimI 
(^f lii'liaMOiir in its mental aial bodily aspi'els, a si sit'in.ii 
. iqniry into man’s ndatioi^s with Ins en\ iK'iunt'iit and tli 
dve In short tla're an* as many definiiions of psyclii'lo 
there are textliooks and a bej>inner is olt< " eonhised 
the iitilnre and seope ol this seienee but in spite t 
'.e dillerences psychologists are agret'd that llit* chie ’ 
rpose of tlic study of psychology is to know more aboi * 
nan nature and human activity. 
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There are many fields of kno\vk*dgl whjclj d<‘al witli 
hiiinaii nature History tells us of the ciianuiiig thtxights 
and habits of nations and ot tin* inclividiia] men and woineu 
wlio helped to bnng about these' ehanges Keoiioinies'- tolls 
Uj of the ways in which people* work, earn, sell nr buv 
I'nlilics ii'sls upon our iui( lei standing ol liuniaii nature. 
lh(j|ogy tells us how ihi* bod> is inaile, liow il v.orks and 
pi'/lorms sever.il acts of scvirig, nioMii'.!, and ludding things 
tiiid how till' body vanes liom one peisoi*. to .ii. >thei Ihil 
jhe seienee of p.s\ ehologs is coiii'oriu'it wilh hinnan nalnie 
* 1 ^ no otluT siaeiiee is It sludiis the seveial aelivitit s of 
jiKin dnecllx anil loi their owri sale, not to iindei stand tlu* 
eonisi* ol histo'V er ol sockiI chafigi*s no», Iilvc laelogs. to 
learn the liinetions oi the M\eral p .ts ol the bodily 
(jigainsiij blit to obtain geia'ial laws abom dii aeuMtus 
and hi liaMoni of hiiinan lu'ings Mm a.*d wennen h\e in 
a ^\orld and K'spoin.! t<i its iniliu nees 'The woJd is eoi..- 
]>e>i‘d ol things and peisoiis, and the» inliiael \vifli this 
world. J eeeptiiig some iiilhn ne« s and iesi,ting othe» . 'Iin^ 
interaction belw'i'en tin* indn ideal and llie wodd call*, foi 
scii'iitifie siud\, and jis\eh(doa\ is th * sen iiei which s**ek.s 
to study a*I IiMiiiae ailivitns with a » ;e»\ -'o oi)ia!ning 
gi'iieial laws about tlieni 

I'hiis j)syclioloe\ niav be defined a. tlic* scieni i* of be- 
liavionr. a '‘\'*leni ilie .slnd\ of .ili that man does in rc'.ponsi* 
to a woild of tilings tind person^ In tins cl( liiii'.nii then* 
are two lei ms which iiivil e\])heialioii, scii'nct' and 
hclini lour. 


2 Sini \c ir. 

TIk' term srwnr'‘ desciihes any systcinatieallv ai ranged 
body of vc*rific*d know'lcdgc It d<*als wath a particular type 
of sul)]c‘Ct, or with certain kinds ol tacts or t vents J'or 
example, physics deals wdtli energy, wnth tacts alw'ul li.^at, 
light, sound, I'lectiicity, chemistry deals wnth matter, \ vitb 
now material thing.s .lie composed and dccoiiipc’ sed. 
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biolosy deals with living thint^s, plants and animals, 
with hoH’ tliey grow and dcwlop, and psycliology deals 
witJi InVnaii boha\ionr, witli llie thoughts, leclings iind 
actions ol men and women Thns i*ach scumic-c deals with 
a gronp of lolfttf'd facts and ]>riijcip](‘s Seeondly the 
snbjeet-maltei oi tfie l)ody of facts dealr willi by i ach 
science is ol.l.nncd b\ means (»f caiefnily i (uiliolled ubscT- 
\.iiions nitidc by s])c<*ial]> tiaincd ob^(T\c^s wliom wc call 
scientists. Tliirdly, c.icli science lues to foimiilah* ;;eni*ial 
])imciples goNcrnmg facts incliidi'd in its field ol shid\. 
'I'hese gciu'ial pim(‘ipl(ss aic* \c‘v\ lu'ccss.iiy tor vitliont 
tin m it j-. not possible to understand new f.icls, to i vplam 
llic'in by ri’lating them If) alrisufy known fticls. to foicsee 
ih'‘ir fjcciiiniicc and to control llieir ie(‘!iKi'*»ce 'i I.ese 
l.iws aie not axioms like those laid down in gccmcin, di. v 
an* \crilied statements regaidmi; flic reiaiions winch cjysf 
among obs'*»ved (‘Mnt*^ iMaiilhlv, .nl knowK'dg i ‘Med 
sc'^iiiific nn si Ik* tlelinilc, *Kcintiic, nhalile aial u Jifiiini'*, 
!'* \cl'ol()g\ js a sf icnce ccmci'ins itself wnh f.uls f)l 
bcli.iM n Its specific suljj», t l-,natiei con*.!M, o' i i* t'. 
al.fiiii ill ii'dividiitil oig.misnis acl}Mli(*s in ifl.itio.i Jo 
env ii(>nmi‘nt. Tlicse facts it obtains like oIIk'i si.‘i*‘nccs, 
tliionah Ctiiebilly plamuKl observafions \moiig th*'se 
fact*' li tries to discos cT" leiations o that souk* coiivVal 
sl.,lcm‘ ills aijoul di“ir occmience .md 'ic'iiiicikc can 
.safely be niath' Tlu*sc* au* ih' laws of pAclulogs which 
t(*!l ns in bioad outiine the nature anrl lo-iisc' ol human 
activity, and they liclp us not only to unde i stainl hiinajn 
hchavioip but also to pu'dicl and control it 

Hinnan .iclixity may be studied in two ways t.bninioiilv 
wtf study it m terms of gOQdm’ss and badness and describe 
it as right or WTong. This is an appieciat.ve appro.ieli in 
winch w’c try to judge hcliavioiir in the light of s*anc 
standard ol worth or value and the scicii**cs which fc How^ 
this nu'thod of study are called rnmnatiir sc‘K'iic*cs J^’oi 
example*, ethics is a normative science of iK’liaMom logic 
is a noiinutivc science ^of thought. Another method ot 
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stiiclyinL; lusinan activity is wluit may Wc called dcsciiiitivc 
and all dial \vc do is to describe hinnan activity a-* it is 
obscr\cd 111 diitciciil slaves, aspects or iiliascs without any 
rcgaul to its moral worth Ki^lit or coinincndablc bcliuM- 
oiii IS .IS intf'K stin*' .md iiiipoitant as unworthy or bad 
conduct raise thiitkiiiti is as nupoitant .is triu' thinknn;. 
.Sciences wliicji follow this method of study arc culled 
posiliM* sciences l\>choIo.u;y is a posit i\e scicncu' It is 
conccined not with liow i)ni;ht to l)i.lia\i' liiit with ho'^v 
we actn.-lb d»), not with facts as t]ii‘\ to be bm 

with huts as the\ an* it doi*s not sei‘k to luHiiciicc or 
mipro\(‘ bchaMonr !)ut (i.iK to (iesiiibe it as it is olisciv.-d 
in tlie hie oi an adult, a c‘hild .i liinutic' oi .i <;e!iiu>^ Ih'luiM- 
onr in .ill its .ispt'cls is intoresliii'4 to thi‘ ps\ elioloL;isl and 
riuestions ot vvoith do not (nit<T into Ins incthocK ol 
obseiN.ilioii anil sliuly 


bn:- 

\ 0 '’i! ! ’ hat loui Is used in a ^erv bic.ad sl^i^e U 
ineiiu'-'. no* ,inl\ .nolo* .lei.’Mlii » hi c wilkin^, (il.ixini*, 
diUiAiiij, or hujldai*^ bn; also such uthMt’.c^ a» ove us know- 
led';'*, le, e\an5ple pe!c*i*i' i-r:, iiiia'Jinn*';, •' mi nb. iiii. 
tlijiiivjim oj le.isonmo, ami emotional .it hv'ih. s like leelm^ 
haj)p\, s.ul an«',iy or liiuhtcMied. ’'I’hey .in' all eetiMiies of 
the md'Mjnal, Ins hie depends on them and it is dilht'iili 
to thniN \\liat Mil* indiMtlnal would lu* without tiu in The\ 
all .lie :neliided m the term l)('ha\ loiir. “Aii\ iii.inilesla 
tioii or hlc' H aelivitv” says Woodw’oi th .md bt'h.iMom 
IS a tniit*tti\^ name lor .ill siieh niainfi*' hitions W'h.il- 
cMT an indiMdual does fiom.tht* most passive stale ol 
sitting still and looking at the wall to the most aeti\e 
striMiig after a g»)al liki' chasing a thief oj writing an 
arliel(‘, is nicluded in })ehaMOiir. Mtwemeiils of limlxs and 
acts of hearing, seeing and smelling are as much behaviour 
as thoughts, t'lijotions and in<‘moiies. Behaviour expresses 
tlu* cut lie hie of an individual. ^ 
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Tlir incliMcIiLil i«; both :i body and a iniud. Jt is a 
ps yclio-ph\ si..m1 A\liosr lib* is an unity of 

iiHMilal and bodily activity. Though for puniosos of study 
and ■dcsmpLion wo distinguish botwoon nu*ntal processes 
and bodily elayi^c's, li^'twoiii thouj;hts, inonionos and 
emotions ('ii the* oi»t hand and niovomenls and actions on 
tlio ()th(T, in actual e?pciicnco then» is no mental activity 
sopaialo and isolafod Iroin physical actiMly. i iIc is one 
.'*mi;lc contnmoiis flow ol acti\it\ and its incnltil and bodily 
' ])('cts lliont^h distin<;nisliablo arc not really separable 
an* t^^o \\ a} <d l(H)lMir>, al die * inie (ibjecl I'tcliaM- 
I or I** both ni(*ntal and bodil\. 

Nc»\\ th(* nidiMdnal (’annot bo slndiod apait fiean ilic' 
’1 unni‘*iil m wbiLli be lees, iikaos „nd ]\i^ his 1 ■•mi.;, 
ill do(*s not (’\Lsl h‘ is(*lat!on .ind his atlivil]^ does not take 
place in \acmim ^^'llal \^(* lue-o call(‘d b(*ha\ioin' is the 
Kic'tivity ol tlu* iiidiMdiial oieanism in iclation lo ib 
(*ie#noiini(*nt an 1 wIk'ii \\r sav that i)s>oh('ao^y Im*!])'* ie 
r’jd 'islandina aial jneclKlni*.^ Ix’luixiOMr, we mean that ai 
iTithv idiiaKs 'iclivi'ies aie to be stndif'd as ios])f>io *s te 
(K iiHiK' ft '.ition^ or en\iroiii*ieiit. Walking c)n th“ ^ead .i 
ehdd se{‘N a hie, ilo'j; lushiiie tow aids him, is be’hle»i» d aiu 
thinks ol ii» i j'u” awM\ and iiuhnj, Inmsc'li Iis IrbaMou 
i.iiiiKt be niidei 'tlotxl aji.nl I o:n th(' s-inatic i i i win 'll it 
his Ijcen :irons('d Xow tin' e-lliK ;»»*e wh'ih the (‘I'Mkhi- 
me'it e\eicO' *. I'n the oi^.mism and ro js ‘s it < * is 

i. Ii**cl tin* v/.meh*s aial flu* a'e\i»y that is an I 
calk'd tlii* »'es/;')'*ve \ ,iii -p ./-k makes i--, ;ei,. ) Tlio 

piii-'nH'k IS the ‘.Linaiai'i .nid jinnoinj!; o di' A 

i mcM's us (m.* our hi ads 'I lie iiO'S^* e, liu* Innnlu^ 
and th.* act ol Oiiniir' om hcacl» i*. the res/ia c* \P h rm'» 
el IvliaMoiM art' lisponsos or leactiei-, {r '.iim"h 

The ciivironnient in which b' havionr • iki's place' ne ed 
no'^ iieoe:sanly be iiiatciial or physical U mav cons'st of 
cidicr oriAanisms and thc'ir bcliaMoni Thi* stminliift may 
not be a pu'-pncL or a ii(iis(* but a (pioslion, a InwMi or a 
aa-ci from a friend The reply to that qno.siion or the 
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bc-havionr aroubcd by that frown or "aieer will be the 
response Man not only walks, puts on clothes, takes tea 
or sli.wes his beard in response to physical stiiniilj^ bnt he 
tioes llu'in in a manner approved and coimiiended by other 
mdiMcliials who are members ol his group or society. Many 
ot our aeliMlics are responses to physical cnMioninent 
i.ncli a-, brcalhing, kecjiing (air bali'ijce against a stioiig 
w’lnd, mating food to sustain onrsc‘l\(*s oi closing oui 
to cuoul clnst, and they fulfil ni(h\ idiial lint tlicic 

arc other activities which are essentially social, though on 
that aetount the niclividiial does not need them tlu* h ss 
Th(‘\ take place in a group W(‘ Icnc* soim* people and hat/‘ 
others Onr likes and dislikes ait‘ inHiieneed b\’ those of 
our group The stimuli of such lespo -ses are social and 
are derived lioin our mtentctioiis with otliei meniDers ol 
our group. Fashions, (tutuette and enstonis an* loices 
wliiih we caimol ignore m our cond ict and they lorm .» 
part of our social (‘iivironment Thus each act ol behavicmr 
is a response to a stimulus which is .t lorei* or action 
<ifi(*ctiiig tin* orgaiusiii. 

Ihit till' mdiMclual does not (‘onu* into Iiia Ih'Ikivioiit all 
at once It has iiec'ii a matter ol slow growth and dt‘velop- 
nient from tli^* eaily years ol iiilancy to iiKitiiiity and old 
ag(' What a giovvn-up man is ablc^ to do, think and feel 
today IS tli<‘ icsult of a imiiiber of c‘haiig(*s that haw come 
about in Ins physical and mental hit*. His limbs have 
glow'll, his sense organs have matured and his abilities liave 
Ixvome inoie definite and pi-itect In laet, lift* is growth, 
maturity and d,eclmc‘, and its span is marked by certain 
stages such as iiihiiic*y% cliildliooci, adoltwceiice, v'outli. 
matuiitv mid old age, at cmcIi oi which b(*haviour is niarked 
by eel lam eharacterislie features. Psychology studies this 
gri/wlli and its several stages. Jt comparers ebild and 
adult, voiith and old age so as to obtain a full vic'w of 
btliiMiiMii 111 all its stages ot growth and deveiopment 

We began by Stiyiiig that tlie science ol psychc'logy tnes 
to explain liovv the behaviour of one indiviciual differs horn 
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that of another. But while it is interested m difFerences 
between one inclividiial aiul anotlit*r, it scu^ks to iorinulate, 
as far iiossible, the general laws of bchavioiu- holding 
good even of very different individuals. To tliat end it 
compares not only child and adult or youth and age but 
also man and aiinnal Ihe behaviour o( man under 
different diseasivs and delects like insamly and hysteria is 
also studied to obtain a eomjilele pietiin* ol the subject- 
matter. 

Thus whether we define xisyehology as the seieiict' of 
mental life, the .study of inttTaetions of the individual with 
his enviionment or the seience ol the activities ol an indi- 
vidual, we are lU't far from the eominon objective of under- 
standing, t'xplammg, iiredu‘ting and eoiitrolhiig behaviour 
m a s\st('matic and scienlifie way. 

4. Oiimn Dli’iniiions 

It would be iiiterosliiig to know some definitions of 
psychology .vhich have bi'cn gnen up lor one reason or the 
o*lu‘i. '[’'ll i'aii'est psychologist defined it as the science of 
soul. By soul was meant a being existing inside the bo^ly 
and directing it as a saiKir threets a boat Reet'iilly' it has 
bi'en deseiibi’d as a vital principle animating ('aeh hninan 
hotly and giMiig its aeti\ities a unity whieli it olheiwise 
would lack But the term soul is theological in its bearings 
and psychology ilid not make any progress so long as it w\is 
gi\im that deiiiiilioij Tlu‘ .soul is bi^yond experience and 
knowledge 

Latei, psychology' w'as defined as the seuMiee ol mind but 
th(* attempt to deserilie mind mh'lligibly did not succeed. 
Some said it was an immaterial .substance, otheis di'scribed 
it as the sum-total ol our mental stattxs .md pioeosses or a 
bundle ot sensations, perceptions and idi*as. But hovv this 
bundle or siim-total w^as made up, how' its units ol ideas 
and peicejitious were related and under what principle of 
organisation tfiey followed each other, w’as not explained. 
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Others defined psychology as the scii?nce of conscious- 
ness. Conscious life is likened to a stream and its activities 
like i^aiii, gnef, seeing, can be known only diieetly, by the 
individual to whom they belong. But tins di'fimtion docs 
not work. In the first jilace there arc other sciences which 
study a number oi conscious activities like sp *ech and 
sensations. Secondly there ari‘ a number of activities ol 
which we are conscious in the beginning and winch on 
being perloiined a niiinber oi liiiu‘s become automatic and 
do not lequjre atU-ntiun. Biding a bie>cl(*, for e\ample, 
required < oncc'ntraled attention in the liegiiming but l.ttei 
could be done with cas(' and without attention. Sucli habi- 
tual acts though outside the field ol couseioiuiu ss are still 
withm tile seopi* of ps\cholog\ Beccntly vi have come 
to believe that some iiiiiilt'asant e\j)i‘ii aces a’e /- 
lorgolten and lianislied lioin eonseious hie IJiit thi^y 
continue to inlliumce constioiis lih* wit!. out oin lii'uig con- 
scious of them 'lhe\ lie in tlie field ol tlu‘ imeonseap's, 
and lue eertaiiily a pait ol onr study m j)s>ch()log> Ihere- 
’* >•’ the iU-lii iMOii Oi ps\choi(i*;\ aN the seieiiee ol eonseioii'*- 
js loo narrow. 

The definition of psveholog\ as thi' sei-'iiee ol hninau 
behaviour set fiirtli in this book is mori' reeent and popular 
It IS bjoatf and eo\(Ts all tin* lelexaul laels h hei]iS 
psychology to achie\i* tlu* position ol an e\ae» objective 
science tinpl()>jug melhods ol (»bservalioij and e\[)eiiiuenl 
Both iiieiital and bodily facts ieei*i\e their dm* consideia- 
l:on and the knowlt'dge obtained ean be liuitfnlly app!it‘d 
in oth(‘r fields for tlu* simple leason tliat it rt*lates to the 
entire Jiit* anti Ix'liaviour of individuals. 

One school ol psychologists headed liy J B AValson, in 
then cin\iet\ to e.dablish j)s>chofog> as a natnjal scienee, 
define it as the scieiici* of behaviour but use tht' ti^nn bi*- 
havjoiir in a vt'ry restricted sense. The facts ol science 
must be cajiablc of objective obseivation and since (lodily 
behaviour, muscular and glandular activity, alone can be 
observed liom outside, behaviourism regartls that to bt* the 
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sole subject of ps/cliological study. It refuses to considei 
Tiiental states and processes as lu any way causing oi form- 
ing a pait nt bclia\iour. If such states and jirocesses exist 
beliaviourists arc unable to find exact methods of studying 
iheiii. The view taken iii this book should not be confused 
with beha\iourisrn for \/e have cleail> reeognisc'd tliat 
behaviour has both mental and bodily aspects and the one 
cannot be sepaiated from the other Tin- mental side is as 
iiiiXiortanl as the iilivsical side Runiinig is an activity 
which, no floubU can bt‘ obseised iioin ouIskIc and .uiihed 
obj(‘cti\cly ihit certainly it would he belter understood 
it \\i* know tliat th(* individuiil is runumg to icach an object 
oi to escape a danger, that is. towards ii thing or .wvay Irom 


5. Miniions o: Psychology 

Tlfc‘ main luetand oi psycliological Miid>, as ol all science, 
is Ob'.!*] \«i(!on W'ltiioul carc'tid obsiixalion it is chilicult 
lo make -.ny progiess in s( lenct and ])s\chologists in their 
an\>ety and elhiit to achaiici* flu'ir knowledge ol huinan 
natun* rv.']y most ly on ohscTwe ion and eviJeiiuientatiim. 
To obseiNc is t o^lm d a fact and in-eipLxmmajt is lu make 
“one Espeinnent is ol)sei\ation umU‘i conditions wduch 
w e oursch(\s have set so as to conliol I idly \vhal: \.c have 
lo obsciM‘ Oliscrvaiion is not an Ctisy task, one has not 
merciy lo look lai but to bc*\i ii allied obs^ iver w'ho ii-jioits 
stiictly what he obser\('s ainl gnaicK against the t»*ndency 
t(. -^ee what he likes to Si*e. 

'ihe psychologist has a special oppoiluuR) lor observa- 
taai. lie can obsi-ive and study activities iroin within as 
well as from without. He can obsLr\c such niental states 
and ]);( ccssc'! a^i l'*arjiig. wishing, icclin*-. . leased as well as 
such outside aclhile.s as walking, siuiling, now'inng, play- 
ing £]i >t(idy!ng tin* behaviour of an nidiMclual w’c* can 
obsc;u ourseI\cs Ins oveit acts as iiiv''h'c the activity of 
Iiiiihs, the changes in ..eijse organs oi tlie L\picssio:i on his 
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face and also ask him to observe hLs iniif*r life of thoughts 
and feelings, tear and anxiety This advantage is unique 
with psychology In studying plants or insects, cbeinical 
elements or cneigy we can only observe troin without. We 
cannot i*xpect tlie tilings obsc^rv ed to speak tor tlu'inselvcs 
and rejiort what i. going on inside them. But our under- 
standing of beha\'ioui depends on tw o type s of oliserva- 
tion, o bservation from withi n bv tlic subiect Inmsc^lt and 
observation from without by himst'lt and otliejs The 
foiiner is called snbjcctivt' obscn^alion, tlu‘ latter, objective 
obsi'rvation 

Subjective' obscnatioii oi sell -observation is called 
Introh]icclion in jisychology. _lt is to l(»o|^nito the working 
ji£our (nvn niincls and ji‘port what we niid thcLC. It isi tci 
attend to one's ow'ii t'xxici ienc*(‘, to turn in\vaids in sell- 
cohteihplation and obsi'ivc the states and proccssc's ol onc'S 
ow’ii mind. I t is not an c' asy task uuu iiumy ixs} chologists 
thi nk it is an uiifcliahle lacthod ot- study In the first phe c, 
tlicw say thaFlhlidspcctioii is sc*li-dcstijjcliyc‘. It destroys 
the very object it has to obstTVT. Tt records experienct's 
going on 111 oni iiniids but tlu' niorc successfully we in- 
trospect, the more leadily tlie thing w’e want to obsi'rve is 
missed. We aii' angry and wish to obsiTve oui angrT. But 
the inoini'iit we take nj) this attitude ‘'I am a student 
of psychology and w ant lo study luv anger", th(' anger dis- 
appears. \W attending to the inenl.il .letivity, w^e with- 
draw our uttrutiou ironi the object oi that iictnity and so 
aiiest the activity itscH In di Icnci' it is suggest'd that 
we can avoid this diavvb.ick by leeal hiig oiir niental acli- 
^ Vitus Ijtei an^obs^Ximg them, . 

Secondly, it is said that i ntrosp ect ion is purely. a subjeei- 
tive method and can r eyc'aj to ns the nie ntal x>»*>eesses of a 
s nigle indi vK hial only. It will not lielp ns to arrive at 
nijiveis.il kjKJwIedge which is the object ol all science. 
But although introspection gives ns knowledge about indi- 
vidual iniiids, we can compare knowledge thus. <^t aim'd 
and arrivt' at genefaTTaws which w^uld be true ol all mmds. 
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These difficulties of introspection are stressed mostly by 
behiiviourists who deny that there is any mental life at all 
They cfyi be overcome by practice and training, by rcinain- 
irig.akrt during introspection and by comparing results 
(^brained by sc\cjal experts Besides there is one great 
advantage* ol introspection. The s ubjc el-inatter whicli^we 

ml V n.WT rc['\ve jpaii Ti dti Qfipect 
at ^all times and at all j)laces.__^ 

Kor older ps\ chologists ^\ho defined psychology as the 
science ol conseiousiu\ss alone introspection was the only 
method ol inipiiry lint now that thi' seripe of tht* schmicc 
has become wider to inclutle the whole of behaviour or 
mental life, it is iiecessaiy to snppl(*inent introsp(‘chon witli 
other metliods. Ceitainly introspi^ctioii cannot be used in 
tlic study ol animal beha\i(air or ol the behaviour of 
children and insane pt»isons Tlu'y cannot report the 
result of their iiitrosiiection il they mtiosjiect at all There 
w(4 liiive to rely on ohicclnc ohsnx atLm It is observing 
the behaMOUi of othiT individuals Iluai bodily btha\ioiii. 
th(‘ movenunts of thcMi limbs, their lac/al (*xpressioii, their 
heart bi ats, the ir lireathing and the like are observed and 
analysed. Th(*y are iurtlicT inteipieted as conditions and* 
expiessioiis uf ^anous mental ])iocc*sses, so that \vc may 
be able to know geiuTal Jaw s as to w'liat kind of beluiMonr 
tfjllow's in .1 paiticular situation. 

This metliod is specially useful in studying thf* mintal 
iile ami beliaviour ol savages, I'hiklier animals, peejile 
wdiose langu.ig(‘ we do not undtTstand tUid illiteial * people 
wlu', (‘veil if they can mliospeel, do not lin^f'smt.ible woids 
to eonvi'y an adecjiiate i(k*a of their mental proci'sses. 

lint many of our ohscrvatKiiis, siih iectiye. and 
ti ir n out to lie iiiaeciirate and iH*ed to b f 
..ipI amplin d b\ _ ^ih'iinu. id Experiment is simply obscr- 
\ 'rri‘Tri~riiiTri i.-iin.r.v L«'iitrolled conditions so that the 
process to be observed is not nn\(*d up with others and 
leads to liie same result however diflertul c'onditions are. 
Everyday lile ficiiuciitly pi(*sciils such probli'iiis and 
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laboratorirs offer solutions after nuckin^ experiments. 
For extiinple, we relnrii Ironi the markc't .iiul feel tired. 
We atiribiit(* fatigue to the great noise whieh aceonipanicd 
our acliMty in the market But it is suggested that it may 
be dm* not to noise but to the amonnl ol walking, talkn.g, 
standing \\i' did, to the strain ol sliojijmij, ealkog h.r 
things, eonipanng, selecting, and making p.ixnuMils f*a’ them 
and the like, to nrnisiitil things we did and sexeial ( ihei 
eondilions ts onr laligiu* dm* to noise* alone or to all these 
1‘ondilion'' coinbineiP 'Pin* onU way to answ'i*r this 
lUJestK'ii IS to teej) all eonJitinns constant oi abs«*iil (*\c(*pl 
om* aiMl to liiicl out the result ol this one lacltu II wi* want 
to finil <iin the elh'ct ol noise, W(* ^tndy it nnd(‘r ihangmg 
^.mtkIiIkmis Ol \\c* s*a\ ami li\(* in a placv wlu*re <Ulier e«)ndi- 
tif>r.s aix al)S(*nt bi.i noise is ]ne'»<*nl * i oMi(‘i ('onditions aie 
p:es( 111 but noise tib'^eiit 'Pins anaKsis aiid isolation of 
cb]ects iind jiioei'sses to bt* (il)S(*r\(o is ol lh( essi*nci* ol 
Cvpuune'it i] oenrm iitaJ n 'ilK'd^ use d v iiui\ f)’ 
apjiaratus .iru' co\ei .i wale lange (»i invi*stigalioii \V( 
may sle'l\ lla* (liHen'iil \va\s n| inenjoiiMiig the (‘lleet ol 
dil!(*r('i.t lactois on leaiiiing. how 'jim*ki\ people r'spoiid 
t.) ceila'i* 4iiniili .ind the like 'Phe tieineiiilous giow’th ol 
P'»\cI.olog\ lijjipg the last lill\ )c*ajs is dm* mostly to 
•'Oei iijp’ntal methods 

1) 111; \N( iii.s OI- !i( M ■ s;s 

P" 5X-lio'. -gN lias i,'‘e*i d«*:mr d .is the •-cn nee {*1 beha\i(-iir 
It deals w'ltii gt*i*«‘ial ccmditions ii:uU‘i which aorm.ii adult 
h’liiit'ij beings act, thmk and leil It is i.itei(*stt'(l in die 
nmversal ehara( tc i 'sties cil bi'haxionr anJ se(*ks lait tMily to 
(i»*a*iibi* th(*iii l)iil tilso to i(*lat(* and i'xplam them hy re((*i- 
eoc*(* to some geneial laws Tins is tin* scope* (>[ what may 
be called ^rncral psyr hoh^i; lint the sci/pe* ts so wide and 
the* jceciit grow til ol ])s\cliologic*al know'lcd^/e lias b<*en so 
tremendous that tor piiipos(*s of detailed and accurate 
stmlv, the .snl)j(*t*t-inatter lias been marked out into .spe(*ial 
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fields or bipnchcs. Some of them are simply different 
approaelies to the subject, takui*^ a shghtly different point 
of view’* 111 'iUidying behavioiii and others are special appli- 
catiDns of geneial ixsychology to special depaitinents of hfe. 
General psychology dr.iw’s from, and in Liuii contributes to, 
th(\se special blanches and sub-divisions. 

(inictic p\i/rliolofl,y studies growth and (hwelojniient 
Its cardinal princijilt* is that no item oi bc'haviour springs 
Kill-blowii into inatuie stage and in nrd<T to iiiuhTstand 
how' hiiinaii adults come to behave as thc‘y do, we must 
know’ something about their early grow th. Thus it jiuiniies 
into wliat W’c iiihtTit and what w'(‘ aciy.iire, and die se\eral 
ways 111 which oui mheiilance is modified in childhood, 
yoLilli and manhood llovv do we becoine w'liat we are, 
what IS glow ill and deselopnienl, what Llianges laki* plaee 
m thought ami behaviour at difleient stage's ol hie, are 
(j[ii<‘S*ions vvliidi loim IIk' j^eiii'lic point ol view in 
pstcholog,y it atl<‘m|)ls to study not mily grow'tli and 
d<‘M*lopim nt of indi\idual minds and bchaMonr but also 
(){ indix'dhal activities, habits and abilities. Teachers and 
others ’alio d('al with chil'.!i(‘n are specially interested in it, 
for it ic'M'jb in llu'in whx some childn n dt velop irrational 
Icais and .niMctiC'i, acciuin' habits of stc'aling oi telling Ik'S 
Ol bra.g and bulls (h nc'tic ]i-.\cJiolog\ , leveahng what 
laetois dct(*nninc pvisonality, chaiaiter and intelligence 
m childK'ii. he Ips tlk’n light ediiCtition 

Cumpdtiiinr or fiminal is a studs of the 

behaMoni ol animals, unoKmg a compaiisim oi the 
ile\ eloped mind of man with thi' lower inanifcstations of 
aiuinal behaviour, and also of these wilh one' another. 

Physioht^iCfd psycIwlo^Sy studies tin* phxsiologieal pio- 
cesses aeeompanymg behaviour eitlier as a cause or as an 
effi'ct Tins bianeh is very uselul as it eiplaius liow’ we 
beliave, that is, act, see, h(\ir or smell. By revelling 
differences in :he physical constitution rf persons it helps to 
explain differences among individuals. Recently it has 
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thrown a flood of Ii^ht on how «land 'ictivilv determines 
liehavioiir, parliculaily emotions. 

Abnormal psyrhnloi^tj deals widi the beh.iMoiir of indivi- 
duals who aie uniisual, that is, diU(T(*nt fioni the iioinuil. 
SulIi peo])Ie think, leol and hehaM* in an altnojinal \va\ due 
to a defect, disease or disorder iii llie iniiid. For example, 
some tliink iJiey aii* ^onn; to dit‘ mtv short h . others leel 
the\ aie H>in.i* llinnn;h the air, ^olne mun'ine themselves 
t(' bc' some *;real man oi hear stian*;(* noises, otheis have 
ciiaiipiig moods, lose incmoiy or lia\i‘ no piaetieal sense 
Thesi* di'^oidiTs are a jirobiem lor ^ocniy and abnormal 
pA\ehoIoL*\ m\» sti,iati‘s llu i.‘aiises, iialiiK and pu*- 
vention ol sneh abiioMiial bili.iMo Tlu'si t\pi*s of 
abnoim.il In'IjaMonr .ne e aiiAi^er.itions oi no'mal actiMty 
and tin n ',^i\(‘s ns t;i**at insii;ht into oiii own tlionuhts, 

teals and atliinis Soiui* ol ilitse disordiis an jiieelv 
nunital ami jisN'. hoIoi;ist'* Iia\e d“\in ])ed a inc'tliod, known 
as psvilio-.ina!>si*, to lu Ip the snlleier 

Apphf d ]is[n holoLI^y is tla* use \\r make' ol i;(‘neial 
psveIiolo’ 4 \ 111 ill'' sixeial depailimnts ol life dliiis we 
ha\(‘ M^cial ps\elioioL!:y d» jhiiL, wilii tin' b'liuMoni oi 
p(ojile 111 ,^ioiips indnsliial ps\elii»loL;\ dealiiri; with human 
relations m m(!nsLr>. [)'\eholoi;\ ol n liL;i(/n, ps\elioIoey of 
ad\c’itisiih^ iinc* sdU sni mslii]), elnld |i^\ ( liolo';\ and tli(‘ 
hk('. Ol ihe'ii* a \('i\ imj'oilaiil he'd dt als wKli llu' apjilua- 
tiOfis ol j)s\ e[iolotj;\ in tin. soliition ol ednealional ])iol)lenis, 
and this book .^i\es tin* sfoi\ oi liow’ om know'led',^e of ihi* 
laws ol hniiian bchavjonr is proMiij^ Iielpliil to cilueation. 


()oi.:'.iio>rs 

1. Give a definition of psyeholoj^y and explain your 
definition. 

2. Psychology is di'finc'd as the science of liehavioiir. 
Wliat do you uiidei stand by the terms scinicc and 
behaviour? 
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3. Disc'ijss and criticize the followin^^ definitions: 

(u^ I\sVchoh\iry is the science ol consciousness. 

(h) l\vch(jloti[y is tlu* sck'iice of mind 
• (c; !\syclif>lc'^v is the scu‘iic'‘ inc'iit.il stales 

(d) I*sy«li()Joijr\ IS tlie stiid> nl rc'sponses to stinin!] 

4 Wliat do yea niid(Tstand hy lieliavioiirisnr^ IIo\\ does 
your definition of p‘\clio!ot;y as tin* science^ of beliavi- 
oi.r (Idler from it? 

3 Wliat ai<' the im^hods of psytdiolo”;) and liow do 
diey diiler from those ol ofher scu'ncc’s'-^ 

(> nislin‘_;insh l 3 (‘t\\<'en <ih|(*cti\(' and snl»|( ctiM‘ ohsiava- 
tion Wliat IS the \ahie of Introspection? 

7 What i\rc the di.iwhacks of Intiospeelion and how 
can the\ lx* reniedi<Hp 

5 W'hal IS ill! expemaenl*^ Oestrihe cin c \p(M'inient in 
psychology 

9 ^^llal are the s(vei.il l»iMiiehes oi ps) * 

H) r\idjin fiu* loliowmi^ — 

Meli lM()!lrl^n^ j^i'iietic psNcholoc.\. ps\ cho-aaalysis, 
r* ‘situe science, slimiilns, lesponsc*. 

11 lat IS 1 'i\ ironnienl'^ Discnss p^vclicdons as the 
stuck of .in mdiviifiial in ii*Ialion to Ins imi\ ironinent. 


Ri'Fkufac’fs I cm roirmiaj Stitd^ 

1 Woo(*evoitli: ( \h lliue.i > 

2 Miirj)ln Ct‘iic*al Pstji iiolo<^ij, (Harper iv hros., Nrw 
Yoik) 

3 (hililand, Mor'jjan and SIe^'('ns. Gf'nrra' J\^i/clu)lof^tj 
for Prof(fisionaI Stiulfnts, (D. C’ IhMfli 6 e Co, New 
'^'ork 1 

4 Sioiu. \ !>/ ( v.' T IVess). 

5 Koss. Groundwork of Kducalional Psychology, 
( ffanap) 

6. Powers, McConnell and othiTs. Psycholof^y on Every- 
day Living (DC^Heath & Co. New York). 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ED\ICAT:Jf)N 

IJow IS the science (il- psychology rcldt^'d to tlu* theoiy 
and practice f‘i cc location''^ Wliat use and valnc has the 
study of ]^sycliol(v^\ h»r the' teacher'" Whv should e\ery 
teacher study psyelu'loi>:y and apply it in Ins daily woik? 
Th(‘S(‘ filiations ai(‘ no lou»;<‘r dilRcull to ainwrr For 
during the past lew decades psyehcflouv lias iii.ide laipjc^ 
and rapid iulvancf^s in knowledge aiid its influence on 
education has been more profound than that of anv othe^ 
sci(‘nc(*. As »i result, tin* entire cliaracl' r of c‘dncation lia^ 
nuclei j^one a ladictil chanm^ and psvcholo.i«;y has been 
accepted as a useful <^uide to the tcMcii T. 

1. Tiih Meaning op Edi cvuon 

The nieanme <'f edncatioii like' the inc'amni; of life', culture, 
r(di£Tioii, IS clear eiKiiic;!! to most of ns until we are called 
upon to deline oi express it in a iilimsi* And then our 
difficM lilies l)e”iu The term Vdiieatiorr means so much, 
covers so wide a iaTi.i;e of actnities and has bem given 
such vaiicd and numerous di'finitions that w'c* cannot do 
b('tt(T than quote sfiine (jf them to bc'gin w ith. 

Edueatioii is • piepaiatioii for life It is an acquisition 
of such know'ledge and skill as w’lll help the mlividual 
to c-arn his livi'lihood and find a platv in adult society 
Education is character-building Through piecc'pl and 
example teachers should cultivate among young pcxiple 
qoovl habits and hc'althy sentiments. 

Ediieiition is a harmonious and all-round growth and 
dc'vc'lfipineut ol human ixiw’ers or faculties, mental and 
physical. Young people* liave several faculties and they 
should be given a balanced growth. 
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Tliroiigh education young people should become good 
citizens and learn to perform those duties which a country 
c\pevts of every son and daughter. 

Education should teach us the nghl iisr* of leisure, l-ife 
IS a struggle full ol fatigue, worry and boredom, and educa- 
tion should tf'acfi u^ how best to relax during leisure hours 
Education is a process of scdf-expression through free 
spontaneous activity ’^ouiig people are free to follow 
Lhcir instincti\c» impulses and live thc'ir own life. 

Education is adinstineiit to c'mnronment It is a process 
by which young people art' biiiiight into proper relationship 
\v:th uiilueuees iioiu tlu* world and s<'ei('l\ 

i’>oin these and other definitions it is not difficult to 
iintlcrstand that education means chang(% growth and 
(ft'velopmcnt. “It is a piocess m which, and by which, the 
knowledge, charactiT and behaviour of the young are 
shaped and moulded llie uneducated person changes, 
grows and di'velops into the educated. At biith the child 
IS weak, ht'lph'ss and ignorant He dcpt'nds on others for 
all Ins priiaary needs, he understands nothing and does 
iiothim* t^\cep^ to grow physically. He is uneducated. 
Crailnaily he aciinncs knowledge and skill, he is able to 
accoinplish things and supply his needs vathoiit help from 
olhcis. As he grows there is a chaiig*' in his knowledge, 
character and bcha\iour, his powers of understanding, 
aii]>reeiation .eul achii'xeinent dc\elop and mature. He 
lias Ix'couK* ('ducated This growth, development and 
matin ily, that is, the changes that taki' place in his know- 
ledge, eharactiT and bclauioiir during his life, are termed 
t'diicatioii. This moaning is implicit in all tlie definitions 
en above 

Now this change or growth takes place whether we will 
it or not and may be for the* better or the worse. In the 
mterf'st of progress society wants that this cliange and 
gi'owth should liave a purpose and a direction, and that the 

* IJit'ver s\n Inl,'oductinn io llic PsifcJicIoi^j of Fclucation p.igi’ 1 
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changes that come about in a child's llTi^ should be those 
which are needed and desirable. Society, therefore, exer- 
cises control over all those forces and influences which bear 
on this growth. Tins control is exercised tlirough two 
agencies, firstly institutions Iik(‘ the home, the clinrch, the 
community, the market, the playground aiid more specific- 
ally the educational institutions like the school and the 
college, and secondly persons like parents, relatives, 
priests, authors and more spccificallv teachers and 
professors The educational institution is specially 
designed and teachers are specially trained to help young 
people to grow along definite liiu*s, in a speeifif diiection, 
towards a chosen goal and therelon* t'xercisc' eontiol by 
st‘leelmg infinences which will inoulil a; 1 shape the know- 
ledge*, character and behaviour of young people Now 
knowledgo and ehaiaetiT in another p( i^o'i can be icvimU'i* 
to us only in and through his behavioi edueabon iiia> be 
ifefmed as a “process of fmitrolling and modifying tlie 
b(‘ha\'iour of the >oung so as to prodiie** a reci'gnised t>pe 
of behaviour in the adult ()i as niiinviHe puts it, 
“Education, in its widest sense, includes all the influences 
which act upon an individual during Ins jiassage rrom thi* 
cradle to the grav'c*’- 


2. EducaYiox and iNsnircnroN 

For loo long education meant only instruction and even 
today iij many schools it is bi*liev('d that impaiting know- 
ledge IS all that education means, knowledge is virtiu* 
and knowledge is povv'cr, and tlierelon* the more learned a 
person is th(* more he is educated. The ignorant mind of 
th( child is an empty mind and the main task of the .school 
and tlie teacher is to fill this empty vessel with grains ot 
wisdom With tht* growth of science, knowledge has 


' OnviT An Inlioductiun to the Psychology of Ed icatimi, 1 

' Chdd Mind page 1. 
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rSYchoLOCY AND EDUCATION . 

1. l^YCiJOLOGY AND EdCJCATiON 

The jc'lati\)n between psycbolo^y and education is very 
intimate Ps\cIiolo^y has been divined as tht‘ science of 
behaviour It ^t‘c‘ks tn iindcTstiind and evplain behaviour 
in terms ot mental and bodily activities, its chief problem 
IS luwv and why we bt'have, liow wc* think, know, f(*el 
and act and nOw w'e ihink, know, feel and act in the w'ay 
in wdiich w'e <1(» It tiies to nnch'rstand tlie eondiiions 
Iroin which acts ol Ix'havioiir .irisc and to aiTi\e at uencral 
piincipl(*s wdiieli i^overn b(*ha\iour so as to inierpret, 
control .iiid iiredief it Education, as we have seen above, 
l^ .in attempt to mould and shtipi* Ix'haMOur. It tin s to 
help youn*,, peoph* ro ^row’ and dc'velop tiloie^ eertam lint's, 
to accjiiiie knowh'd.^t' and skill, and to h'arn ct riam wa\s of 
thou.‘i:ht and fet so that th“y nia\ !)•' .ibsorbed m* athdl 
social life Tl«(‘ science ol i •s^ t holf>^;y must In* basic to 
su4;h tUi attempt, loi ain iniliicMRV on beliav»oii»', to be 
cffcetAt*, must be plannt'd and worketl aecordme to ihc^ 
piineiples of psyeholoiT\ Education, iht'rcdon*, must be 
I used oil ps>t.iioIoiL^y and from the very first step which he 
take* to educate the child, the educator mu^^t (h‘])end upon 
r 'svcht iloa,it al ki nnvledt^c. 

Education deals with vouin; people and llie conditions 
that promote or n’tard tlu'ir grow’th and dt’vc'lnjaiuait, it 
‘elects and strengthens lliosc* mflnencc'S which promote 
healthy grcAvth and tiies to eliminate and weaken those 
which retaicl it. As a n\snlt of thi'«* study it lorinnlates 
certain principle's on wdiich oii^anisation and adinimstration 
in schools .should In* b.ised, it lias to stud>' the needs 
and mtc'iests ol childrc'n and providt* for their healthy 
satisi action and ('\pressioii, it has to clcMse effective 
methods of tc'achinj^ .so that children may Iccurn iwnrr 
«{iuckly and hi'ttcT All this is not possilile w'ithout, ti 
knowdi'dj:^!' of psychology which c'xplams how^ yoiinjc; pi'oplc 
jMow, wlial canmnai'd interests mark She several stages of 
their Rrow'th, how they .differ from one another and j^row 
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at different rates, how they learn new skills or acquire new 
knowledcje, how they react to the influence of teachers and 
class-nicites. J\sycholo"y is expanding rapidly apd our 
growinji; knowledge of the minds and behaviour of young 
people' iiroinises to be an effective' guide ii^thc solution of 
oiir educational piobleins. 

The Swiss schoolmaster, Pestaloz/i, was thi' first to s('(' 
that the educator can draw great advantage from a study 
of thf* minds (d pupils and lhat the a^t of edncMtion must 
be based on an acc'uralc' knowledge' of mental liie. H(‘ 
wanted to “psychologize” f'diication and instruction. But 
people did not appreciate* th(' value of this advici* mostly 
becLiuse tli(' t\pe ol ps\chnlog> axailable lt»r \f(id\'\\as not 
ol much h(*ip to thi* ti'ac'lu'r Psyt*h('lugy in thus"* days 
was iindei stood as the science fif ini »d. It aimed at an 
analysis of nu'i'tal states and procf'sses like thinking, fe(*ling 
and reincinbenng and its only inelhoo' of study was intro- 
speennn Since this method c‘an be* used eflectively oulv 
by a inatiiie adult, Hk* bod\ of knowli'ilgi* it yielded con- 
cerned only inatuH* adult human beings and their ways oi 
thought and f( cIiiil: It could not Ik ]]i u** to niuk'i stand 
the lif(* and behaviour n( young chilfhi*n Many thought 
lhat the child was |ust a little man and our knowledge could 
be obtained “by reducing the sc*ale of adult psschology" 
Tliey coiilci see no lejson ior study ing the mind ol the child 
as distjngnish<*d Irom ih'* mind ol the adult, il tli('y could 
find out what the; adult mind was ami how it worked, they 
could find out what the child mind was and how it worked, 
because the latt(*r was simplv a iiimiatme copy ol the 
fonncT Such teachers had v(*ry wrong ideas about elnldien 
and it IS not surpn-.iug that they did not see any good in 
psyvli('Iogy . 

Ilaiipilv ill recent time's many exei'lleiit practical teachc^rs 
(Ic'pi'iided on their own expein’iice of children. Thi*y 
consulted parents and each othc*r, compan'd notes of their 
e\perienc(*s, and putting them together loiind that the child 
IS not a litth* iiian, and that in phvsical, meiilal a. id moral 
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characterislics he is essentially dilFerent from adults. They 
began to say that in the development of the human mind 
from birtli lo maturity important changes occur not only in 
thp\strc'ngtli (^r range of mental actnities but also in other 
respects so that die inlant, the child oi the youth is diflEerent 
from the adult Thi' new psychology as the science of 
liehavioiir bc^gan lo use objective methods of study and 
when th(*y were apjihed to llie stiub' of childmi it was 
found that the important thing about childrcm was not 
analysis of then* nuMilal states but of their growth and deve- 
lopment Thus was laid the foundation of ri'liabh* child 
psychology giving inti'lligent attention to a study of the 
physical, intelh'clual, social and moral de\elopmeut and 
well-being of diildhood and youth Tins is proving of 
great help to tlie teacher and the dream and hope of Pesta- 
lozzi is coming to he realised 

Even today many b'achcTs an' indiffen'irt to the study 
oftpvychologv and believe that it is at hc'st a training college 
‘‘iibjcct Foi success in th«‘ teaching profession the earlier 
it is forgotten the better know ledge of psychology docs 
not hf Ip one to bc'eorne a good teacher Tie is a craftsman 
who must have* considerable skill in his cralt and this skill 
is acijiiiied only through insight, expciiencc and practice 
Such an altitude of iiulifFerciift' is due partly to thi' fact 
that 111 most training schools and colleges the type of 
osychology taught is of the old-fashioiied introspective type 
anil teaelif rs imd( r training sec no good in it, and p.irtly to 
the fact that thi'y find a mimbiT of old cxpeneueocl teachers 
in.ike v'C'ry good tt'aclu'is without a kiio\vledg(* of psycho- 
logy and a mmilK'r of good sliidents of psychology make 
very indiflcreiit leaclu'rs ^This is quite* true Though much 
depends upon the way psychology is taught, it should not 
be ov'erlooked that iisychology docs no! make its students 
good tcacheis. Thi* ait of teaching doi's not depend 
?ntircdy on the information which psychology supplies but 
the ability to teach can be used to bciter advantdgi* if it is 
lu'lped by a knowbidgc pf wh.it factors will favour learning 
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and what retard it Psycholoi'y will help the teacher to 
avoid many mistakes whu‘h lu‘ otherwise may bt* able to 
correct only after loni; expeiience MaT»y (‘\pe-ru 'lie'll 
teacheis have to oiler tips to new teachers, siic*h rule* of 
thiiinl) as lia\e been diawn Iroin their loni; expiTumee in 
die scliool work, hut is it not more desirable tliat when 
scientific studies have made' available sound psychological 
piinciples lor the help and guidance ol teacheis, tlie lough- 
aiid-ieady inode ol doing things should he replaced by 
knowledgi, nndei standing and discnminatmg ■^iicli as the 
tJiMice el o^xehology oifeis*'^ 

Others b(‘lic\e that ps>chology is a study ol man in his 
sevcial activitiiss and states, it analyst's him into thoughts 
and li'elings, ideas aiul nieinori('s, Jears and hopes, juy^ and 
sorrows, and looks niion hini as a colit v tion ol them Edii- 
calinn, on the other h.'iid, dt'uls with man .is a Ining, 
Ihiiikmg, leeling Ixang uho ae^ and h els as out* It tieats 
him as a living wlit^le latliei th.m as an aggrt'gale ol parts 
rill ttacliei s iiltitdilc loWiiids the child is t‘i(‘ativi‘, elhicai, 
living aiul coiicrelc, he is mti'Ji'sted in making a better 
person el him Tin psvchologisl’s dltitude to the child 
IS .ihstract, analvtic, >cienlific and matler-ol-lact The 
latter seeks to desciibt' the child as he is, the lorniei t^ies 
CO think out vsliat he can, and ought to. become and what 
arc Ihv* best ii.cthods o! helping him to do that Then'Io'-e, 
it IS ajgiied that a study ot psychology can onK do harm 
to tht‘ leather hy destioving his living, syinp itlietic and 
cieativc attitmlc to the clnld. lint this is overdoing the* 
difterencc. To find out vvdiat chilclnai oucdit to hecoiiie 
will be considerably easier il we know what tiny aie 
Psv'C'hology, instead ot bi'ing a daiigiT to the crcativ'c and 
living atliuulc ol the teacher, may lie ol real lielp to him :n 
planning hia work ot educating the child. Many eminent 
teachers like Peslalozzi and Froebel have be'*n keen 
students of psychology. 

For till' past few decadi^s the theory of education and the 
science ot psychology have made rapid advances in know- 
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ledge Besides, they have been and are advancing hand in 
hand. Not only does the teacher turn to psychology for 
help 111 4 :lu‘ solution of his practical problems, but m the 
course of his woik, conies upon problems which lie hnnselt 
cannot solve ancLwlucli he passes on fur ilctailed investiga- 
tion by ps\cIiol()gv Tims the ti'aclier is lu^li^iiiGl ti) 
advance psychology (Jciirying on siir\e>s, U'sts or cLissi- 
Qcatioiis, the teacher may lia\<‘ io fatv problems to \erify 
hall -truths, oi conriim liis conclusions The p^vc•hologlst 
takes ihem up lor scu*nljfic mqiniy and ihns is h*d to 
ailvance his scieiici' jMan\ have bet‘n so mipM'S'.ed by this 
close relation as to think that c‘ducatioii is nolhmg nion 
than applaud i;sycholog> and that the (mtire tlaory ol 
(‘ducation can he drawn lioni tlu* scienee ol ps\cliolog\ 
\VhiI<‘ this is making too laigi* a clann lur ps\thelo',\, li 
cannot be d(*iiied that the two me liejvndmg on each 
other lor InrtluT giowdli aial advancement 

But olnioiisly theie is one thing which p.s\cholog\ can- 
not do lo.' edncation It cannot pro> ide edncatii'n with 
aims ai d objects. Why do we i*ducate at all’-* Whal is 
the pin pose and goal of c'ducatioii’^ For wliat ends and 
ideals IS the whole piograiiiine of edncatii n lieing imdei- 
taki'ii'^ Psychology cannot help to answer these and 
related (jneslions It is a positiM* and desciiptiv(‘ scienci' 
dc'uling with tilings as they are. It is not concerned witli 
aims It seeks to understand and mteipri*! beh.ivKmi iis 
it finds, it doi*s not distinguish between good .iiul bud be- 
haviour and it is interested in the oiu as ai tla^ other It 
cannot enter inco the question ol the worth or vali;e ol be - 
haviour For education, on the other Ivnd, aims, end*, 
p.irposi's <»i goals uia ol iiindamcMitul mi.^i.i taiic*’ It has lo 
mould and shape the lives of young people tind it cannot 
do so blindly wathout any ideals II di»‘ir giowth ami 
development is to be helped, it must he done wath a definite 
end in view. Gdueation must have a ilirection Now this 
direction eamiot be pointed out by psychology. It is the 
task ol philosophy to help to choose between ideals. 
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But is that aspect of education whicJi deals with aims 
and ideals independent of psychology? Nol altogether so. 
Education has not only to aim at certain idc als but also to 
find out ways and means for their realisation. If psycho- 
logy cannot give ifleals to t'ducatioii, it can«certainly suggest 
the best means of achieving them so that maximum results 
nia\ b(* aecjiiiiiMl with a iiiiiiiniiini ol trial and erioi If 
the end of education is b<‘\ond the scope of psychology, its 
methods and dcMces, its means, efloits and programmes, 
are determined e*nlirely by psychology Such changes as 
the teacher would wish to make in the behaMOiir ol his 
pupils lor the achieveinenl of aii> aim will have to be made 
ac(oidii»g to llu* ])ijncipU‘s ol jisyelioiugy How lar the 
tcMclier’s in(‘thods and i^Iforis have siicce(‘ikd in obtaining 
the clesirtHl result, how far they should be modified to 
improve the acliievcinent, are ([uestions whose solution 
psychology can be of ver>' great help. Even in the deter- 
niinatiou oi aims and ideals psychology can toll whet*tier 
ail aim is ho])elessly m tlu‘ clouds oi whether it can be 
achuwc il. In India where most of our ideals are conceived 
from a religions standiiomt, leacheis oJten begin to expect 
impossible viitiies fioiii young pupils. Some presciibe 
humility to such an extent as to kill all sell -assertion, others 
want verv soniig (liil«lien to leaiii l»*ss(iiis ol scUless 
generosity. Psycliologv will tell them that they arc 
.itteinptiTig the impossible. 

In the previous section a distinction was drawn bc'tween 
the art, the science and the philosophy of education. The 
art and the scii'iice ol cilucation, the practical steps, means 
devices or methods tlirough which educational elfort worki 
and a systematic knowledge of^ the general principles oi 
which they are based and from winch they arc derived. 
fl(‘pend (ill psychoIog\ Hie plnlosfijiliy of ('dncation 
dealing with aims and ideals, may be said to be inde- 
pendent of psychology, but in the determination an< 
achievement ol aims, psychology ^can be of great value ir 
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helping us to choose between possible and impossible aim . 
and ill adjusting suitable means and methf)ds to aims 

To sum up the claim made by Hi ever that “w(' can 
settle hardly any essential and \it.il ([uestioii in <*duccitioii 
except in a meiely aCddemie way, ami vvitlioiit r(*ieienee to 
practical problems, indejx'udently of the scienct' of pshco- 
logs”,' IS not a wide claim. 

5 Psychology and hik Tla('Iilr 

()l what iHt* IS the study of psychology to thr‘ teacher? 
What psychology should hr study And how should Ik' 
study' it? These (piestions aie sure to distuib the mind 
ot a beginner and answers to tluin will determine his attj- 
lude to this science. 

There are three* \va\s m which the ‘tody ot psychology 
can help the teachei In the first pLu'**, it will enable him 
to know and uiuh'rstand just the pexipli* lor whom hf' is 
einployerl end lor whom the whole school organise tK'ii is 
mteude'l. ihe iMipils Secondly', as a result of this know- 
ledge the t(*acher will teel in hiinseU gn'ater j^owei o\(*r the 
pupils to mould and shape them in a definite direction, the 
goal (»{ education. Thirdly, psychology will help the 
teacher to know himself and accordingly' to adjust himself 
lu'tter to Ihe school enMionmenl 

TIk m* wa^ .1 tinu* when a know'Iedge ol the snh|« ei Jo hi* 
taught was all that was expected ot a leachci He must 
h- a seholai. ah^* do di\'de liis suhjeet into paits and lopies 
iij which each lesson proceeds iroin tlu' snnpli* to the 
complex, from the concrete to the abstract tUid iiom the 
familiar lo the nntaiuiliar. , 15ut today the most important 
(inalificution ol a U^aclicT is that he should know Iils pupils. 
This has beiMi wry .strikingly e\pres.s(Xi h\' the itmiark, 
too oftt*n ri'peated, of Sir John Adams The verb to tt'acli 
has two aceiiMi'.tivi's, one ol the person, anotlier of the thing. 


'Dirvci. Ati Jnitthlaiiion to ilh V iirlh^h^U of EiJnctilitm 
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as the masicr taught John Latin, He should not only 
know laiiii l)iii aho fohii and the kii()wl('tljL»c ot John u 
psychology whicli the teacher must study. The old teacher 
laid l^^^t of the stress on Latin, the new lays it on John 
TciH'h ili(' child rather than flic ^aihjrcU is the cM^enlial 
piinciple of new education. Work in and outside* the 
cl.issroorn, the school pro^rainine. the curricula, the selec- 
tion and "radinj^ f)t lessons should he deterinnied and 
arranj^cd iii the h*i;hl ot doiniiiant interi‘?»ls and urj;ent m et’s 
ol children at ililhTcnt sta.u;es of mental development 
child {-rows, develops and pi(/spers, and if the teacher m hi* 
work takes stock of tin* iiossibihties of his j^rovvth and ckve- 
lopment, ol his instinc*live nature and ii herent iirir,f oi his 
j^rowin.^ needs and iiiteiests, that is, draws upon his kiio\s- 
kdi^e ot child psychology, liis effort and proj;i\(mnu* will h,* 
moil* suecesslul The school (*xists fo’' the pupil, not £lu* 
puj^il lor the school llie whole ori^aiiisatioii of the school 
work is maiTitamed for the welfaie and hoiiefit of the ekn I 
and tins the t( aeher cannot try to secure unles.N he knows 
what the child lumself is, how he grows, what an* the needs 
ol his j^iowth, what dillt'rent interests an* inborn and what 
interests lu has acc^uircd, how to secnie his inti'iest and 
.itti'iti^n iM ill** selie.o! woik Ml tins is ])■•) choi.ic} tUid 

du* teachiT needs a close study of it 
Now there aie two ways ot stud>ing pniiils ilicy ina\ 
be studii'd as nidividiials, unlike all otheis, and they ina> 
be studied as a class, like all others. No two pupils aie 
iiC'tly alik(’, each ehiid is a uniqiK* mdiMihial thl^ is his 
individuality And any two pupils, even altogether un- 
related by blood oi lace, lire very much alike, not only have 
tliey the same type of sense* organs and limbs but they also 
glow and de\tdo|) accorilini* to certain cliolegit n' l.'ivs 
The teacher inust know the individual pupil. Though hi* is 
called upon to deal with large classes, his attention should 
be directed to each pupil as a unique person. lie should 
not know them as belonging to mechanical groiqis, bu* as 
members of an organic whole. Each of them is one of a 
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kind and differs IrOin every other pupil of a class. Tlio 
l(‘achcT slw)iild know these iiidi\ idiial variations and respect 
Mich varjations when tivatini' his class individually. He 
can know Ins pupils individually on th*' idayground, in the 
hostel, on tiips and at the desk in the classroom. Secondly, 
the teacher should know the pupil in general, that is, the 
laws of development common to all young people For 
this h(' will draw upon the science- ol psychology ard study 
liooks like the one he is now reading. 

This knowledge ot pupils will give the teacher a peculiar 
aj(hiencc‘ over them Remembering them and knowing 
them by their names, he will approach them with self- 
confidence, enthusiasm and personal relationship and will 
l)t* in a position of advantage to mould and shape* thi‘ni 
better. Knowli‘dge is power, and a knowledge* of minds 
gives power ovei them which the teacher can use for the 
achievement of educational ends. Again, psychology dis- 
cnlTi‘s how thf mind learns; it is foi the teacher to help 
minds lo l<3ain. Psychology dt*scribes how habits and 
seui lineups .irc’ icnined, it is lor the teacluT to a'^set childn'ii 
ill form.-ig good habits and healthy sentiments Psycho- 
logy describes how pow'ers of observation and constiiictive 
imagination grow, it is the task ol the teacher to help the 
growth of these pow('rs. A knowledge of psychology will 
give the teacher xiow'cr over pi^pils and eiuitrol over his 
•caching methods and nuiteiial. J\\chology is tlu* science 
which underlies the art ot leaching. 

Thirdly, the teacher will be helped to know' himself, and 
estimate his achievement better. Psychology will give 
liim a kiiowdedge of the range of human capacities and 
ability to eoiiiiiaie Ins own capaeily Wilb IIiom* ol Ins iellow’ 
It'aelu'is. It w'lll help liiih to e*stimat(' Ins w'oith more 
justly and live in jieacc with liis colleagues. Many teachers 
through life uncertain about their abiliti.?s They expect 
high praise for their w'ork and, not getting any, they feel 
depressed. It is really desirable for jieace of mind and 
efficiency to know one’^ good points and one’s weak 
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points, and to act accordingly. Such knowedgc helps one 
to use one’s strong points to the greatest advantage Jind 
to 1 educe oiu'\s shortcomings "Know thyself’ is a good 
motto tor the teacher and a study ol psychology will help 
linn to that end. 

How should the teacher obtain his knowledge of psycho- 
log)'^ The best way is to rt'ad widely but eiitically in the 
\aiious branches ol psychology. This will give him only 
abstract and geneial kiKWvli'dge whii h he must supplement 
by analysing his own beliuMcaii and mental processes, by 
tiyiim f(' lemeinber tlu' thoughts, ti’i'lings and actions of 
his ow'ii childhood, by Ciiiefully obseivmg childrcMi m his 
own Ik'uk' ami cla^s It lias already bc*en sliessed that lu' 
sh M«ld know i.nli nsdiMdii.'.l pnpil Sreh ol))'‘et u*' obser- 
vations and stud) will help liiiii to ol lain a true pictine'ol 
hnnsell and his xuipils and to verily and coireet some ot th(‘ 
opinions lu‘ has loiined about them and about his ow'u 
capacity 


0 EurCATJOXAL PsYCIJOLOG\ 

We ha\c defined xisychology as tlii' science ot behaviour, 
Ol an indiMdnals rc’sxionses to en\ iroiiiiu'iit 'ihis is 
gtmeral iisychology. t'diicatioiial is very 

oiteii described as an attempt to a^iply this kiKiwlcdge to 
the field of education p -ych«) logy i s regiuded 

a s a 1 )j tincl] ^ ajijmi ‘d jm cJiTnog) joiid luuil iiJkJtl lOoks 
describes facts and ])riiiciples of geiieral psychology and 
then sIkav how they can b(‘ us(*d by the school. But tliis 
IS too \agne. Iv.liieati onal psychology is a scicnci* in its 
own right and tliougJi It dr«i wi>- most of its niateriaLirom 
gcncr.il psychology , it lia'Tits own stand-ponif and scope. 

if general psy^cSoTogy deals wiflT facts dvd priiiciiiles 
about individuals, cducationdl psychology chooses one type 
of individual, the pnxnl, and concvnti al(‘s on him. It deals 
with iiidivuhials undergoing education m or outside the 
’school. If general iisychology deals with responses to 
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environment, educ£ftional psychology deals with responses 
to a special kind of environment, the educational environ^ 
ment. Hence we may define educational psychology as a 
stud^^'of the behaviour of pupils or oi individuals m res- 
ponse to educational environment. It> scope is narrower 
and more specialised and it employs all the methods of 
general psychology with special rcfcrciu*' to its narrow 
scope 

Our main concern is the individual jiupil. It is him that 
we want to shape and educate*. We must know him and 
we must know how to mould him This gives us two divi- 
sions Cil the siil>|ccl, one dealing with tla* iiatun* ol the 
pupil and the other witli the changes lo be made in his 
nature. Our first problem is to know what he is capable of, 
what lorins of ln'havionr lu has inhentrd what is Ins 
original naliiris Our second pioblcm is to find out what 
changes can be made in this original nature and how best 
these changes ean hr made. In the chapttis that follow 
an al:tenipl will be made to soKo both these problems. 


QUESTIO^S 

1. Show how' the study of psychology gives the teacher 
a belter insight into the art of education 

2 “The dilleience between modern and earlier educa- 
tional practice consists in the laet that now wv teach 
the pupil lather than the subject." Examine the vu'w- 
point 111 the light of your idea cit what the teaching 
process ought to be 

3. Explain liow a knowledai' cif p'.\eliologv is nsc'ful lo 
the teacher. 

4. The thcorx' of education must liasi‘ ilselt wholly on the 
science of psychology. E.xamiiK* the statement 
critically. 

5. flow is p.sychology related to education? Why was 
Pestalozzi anxious to , “psychologize" education? 
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0 "Wliilc wo kc*cp the* aims and puri'.oscs of edncalioii 
oiitsido iho ^ovornineiit of ps^c-hci'oj/N , we* 'vholly 
yie'ld the iurlhmls to it/* Explain this statcinent and 
rlibcii'^s llie* Ijeiinn" of elifleTont liranche's of psycho- 
loi;y on e*diication 

7 “A erond s(.‘iioolMij‘‘tri stucluth his sc'liohirs' iMtni\ 
as carclully as tlu'ir bo(»ks” E\ainni(* this s^aiti iM(*iit 

" Whal !s the placi* ot knowh'd^^c lo ('diifaiu)n? Ilou 
bc'sl sh(»MK! u*(hai' be* acqim 

l)(‘l\vee*ri e-dncatjoii and instruction 
Wh.il IS tiu* ami nl * idiie-ation'^ In 'vbi‘»t v.a\ dcK's 
P'' Iie'lp ns (o fonnnlatc and selt'i lele^als in 
cehie abon'^ 

10 Is ('dncatioii iiicTe b .ipphtid psycliulojiv*'' Discuss the* 
scope* and uie thods of educational ps} cliolo^'y. ' 

l^EKEnFNcrs ion Fuiniira Study 

’ l)ii‘\ci \v hihOilvi ilou to 'hi' l\\iilu)U.' 2 u oj 
Eflucdtiou, fE. Aniolel) 

:! Ilo''*' ioiiouoioik ol L(tii( l\iji holo^if, 

( !Iuiiai> ) 

‘3 ('liild Mtiid^ ^ Uiij\ "liiL. bu'ss) 

t. rintnci FAlm aliomd Fsiirli(doL\ii, (!l"iii\ IIo!t6t(a) 
\c\\ Yenk). 

T) I'anir*. 7r./A‘. i-t I iO* o ’j . (*,i /'..//( ( i.on . man., 

r.iccn t ( \}. I 

a. Stmt anel ()akd<*ii. Modern P.\Ji(li(tlni^i and Edn- 
( .s'/.swj, ( Kc'^an i'.inl ) 



CHAPTER III 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
1. Mind and Body 

OiDEn psycliolo^ists brlicvecl Uiat a kiiowlerlcic of the body 
is not essential to the study of psychology. Cc‘itainly if 
l)sycholog> IS defined as the science of consciousness or 
niiiKb a knowledge of how th(‘ body works is not nec(*ssary. 
But if its scope IS behaviour and activ ity, as pointed out in 
i1k‘ first two chapters, the bodily stiuctiirc that makes 
bc^avioui possible ought to be closely iindci stood. 
Behaviour is conditioned both mentally and bodily, and 
answers to quc'stions like what the body is made of, how 
it iS 4 iiit together and how its several parts function will tell 
us alionl the bodily comhtions of beha\ioiir. 

Our siihiect is the child or tht' pupil and he or she is both 
Ijody aiKi mind. He or shi' is a psycho-physical organism 
and his c.r Ikt behaviour has both bodily and mental 
aspects These two aspects change together and influence 
each other It is a matter of f'fnnnion experience that it 
is difficult to do any mental work, twen to I'oiK'cntrate 
attention, when we arc physically exhausted, and bodily 
activit>' ai>pejrs irksome whi'ii we arc* m»‘ntally tired. 
Again, good digestion, brighter physical Liiviioiniunt, fresh 
air make us more hopeful and incndly and help ns to think 
and learn belter, and worry, fear, deywessuiij, anxious 
thoughts tell on oui bodily health, v'eaken digestion end 
<’listurb sleep. Mental processes like thoughts and feelings 
start bodily activities, as a desiie to play leads to taking off 
the coat and running into the playground or a memory 
persuades us to write to a fnend, in fact most of our daily 
activities are started and accomplished by hand through 
thoughts, ineinories, expectations, joys, sorrrows and the 
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liLv On th(‘ ntli(T luiiid, boclils .icti\ ihts lead to iiu’^nial 
pioct\ssr^ and .ilinosl (‘vmlliinn thiit wo il(> dniinjj; tli<‘ day 
makes \i^ dunk, ini.o;ino, jomoinbor, ('\pool, we-ndor, donbt, 
K‘»-] ])Io;isrd oi eijsploasod, plan and ohoosc ’’rims ni^^nlal 
si. lies d( loimnio tijo cliam^os and ac*tnMtu‘s of tbo body and 
cban'^(‘s .ind iioli\ih<‘s of i1h‘ boilv inllnonci* IIk‘ mind 
Mind IS ono as])oot of ibo lilo pn ocss li bii» plao^', jts 
liOKtion, ils p.ut to pki\ m ul.ition to and n*'*i aptiil from, 
da* !)()d\ 

l!'if aia a* d .iin d Some* !>• Iiov* 

tIl.l^ nu iital tIIiln‘J^•^ (iiiu, (UK* '**'n'‘s iuid b. ''lily eli.ui'^os 
loim .inodK'i dli(* two se*!!!**^ do not ni|lii(*n(‘(\ bnt inn 
;):Liallil to i*a( li odioi. so that (*\ory (b.ira^o in tbo ont* is 
n.ah'liod b\ a ooMosjxindmt; ohani^c* in d * odior Mtaital 
proi*('^s(*s aiul bodil\ aotivilic*- an hki two lads nimnnsz 
pai.dlrl to (*ai‘li ('lii‘*i Vt no ]ioint do da'\ m*iC*(* 1 or inhT- 
s('ot (llKimics in inontal lib aii' ca* s(‘d b\ ini*nt il ]nooi‘Ss- 
('S and ilian'Aos in liodiK an* (.nisod In boiIiK oro- 

cos.sos Tins \i(\\ IS known as vattilhlism Otliois bi*ljovo 
that nmid and bodv an* c*asnjll\ n Lilt'd I'lu* fwtt ii'llncntt* 
anti dx I' miinc oai’li odua. My dosin* lo read is tin* o.inst* 
ol iny v.ilkiii'.’ aon»ss tin* loom Id the tabic «)n wliicb a bool: 
is lyirii', and in[nn t(» an\ pail t)f im\ bod\ '*f'{s me lliink- 
mi^, i»i\(*s me p.iin and Itsids rnt* lo ])Lai for ils {n'atint*ni 
'Mind and body .icl on cacli oilit*i I’Ins is !• uiwn .ts flic 
llitoiy ol nitrtdciuni 

d'lic new St litit'l (if ]is\t*liolo»^\ Ikh imdiT- 

taki s to (‘\plain all tlit* actnitics of mind ant b(*lii\>(tMr in 
pliy'sical and clicinical tciins It ilo‘’s nol lak * into acionnl 
conscious slides and jmict'sses All llial m.in does, tliinks, 
and feels is tiaeed lo inU*iiril btnlily ebant^es, t(' iicliMties 
ol mnstles and "lands Viid ibi'sc ait' stiidietl 1)\' die 
ob]'cli\(‘ iiK'tbods ol obs(*r\ atioii Mt'iilal processes wliicli 
can be* stiubeel only ibioii^b intiospt'ctiem an* no lon^eT to 
be* slntlied Itii dan aie ol no menneail to bebaMoiir. liiil, 
.IS has alnsidy be*en pointe*d emt, the* same bodily' bebavionr 
can be diflerenlly conditioned or the mental side. Tlirow- 
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inti; a slom* jiiiiy be *clnc- lo oiir tear of a clo^, simple playful- 
ness, oil! (l('s re to fii^ht(*n a eiow or to Int an obiect 
Wliib' we cannot accept all that the* bi'lsavioiirists say, we 
nnisl admit ibtit tbex have enntiibut(*d lar',;ely to the rapid 
achanei oJ the sliid\ oJ psychology Tli(»y have* stressed 
that liehaMoiir should bi' obi/*eli\ (*l) stiidicMl and that 
without a knowlt'd'ai* ol phxMolouy a»»d tlu' n('i\ons s\si(Mn 
bj'b.e.ioin cm'IhoI 1h* lidU nnde'rslooii l^ahieii' ..mi desils 
with "lowing j>n]nls They '^r(‘\v in bolh bod\ a»ul nnnd 
and eiowih in body is deU'i iuiihmI .md ac e(,iii|)ame«; bv 
growth in nnnd To be* abh* to mfliiMMi* ‘he. • io\\ili ^tS 
ediiCtition el. inns to do, tlie te.iihei shonld in'd -jd.* i-oi 
'•nlv the mind ol tin* child bnf ctlso his liodv the Ini'* i-r'in- 
plex nervous mechanism without ^\liie!) mental hli oi 
beliaMoni wonld noi be pos'^'ble 

^ 2 d’ln lb '!\\ iLM 

‘rhi‘ h’ n. in l:i*d\ has been aptlv de.e.ib(‘d a. a "h\mL^ 
maclni e 1 de all t-thei machmes it is i*nd“ np ol i i^ieal 
n.an\ I'.'it e. Ini h \w.i !, foe,* IIhm lor .i e.ommc-n i*nd lake 
chcMii d 1 s;i'>-i‘s I eon^bmi •npi’Iyol pnwcroi (*niMuy, and 
its eiiei'j\ Is dll’ 'M’lJ liom lood fake (In in il must be pf 
III eood o d •. iisisl ( iie/nlK and laotecied troin m|nr}. 
Will'll it weaks well il is said to bi' m »;()(h 1 health 

last the himr-'i bodv is lai more i oinplev in its stinclnre 
ami lmiet*on than M’-di.Miy iilek'ss imabini il is e.i|).ib]e 
ol a l.M^e Naiielv ol limetions and m('\ena-ijts fhiomj;h a 
le'dily comple\ mechanism ^‘.illcd thi e.cixons svsleni. 
Not onlv Ini'* if to maimain ihi* hJi pioees-, ])\ contiiiuiiig 
to hiiv-lhe, ih”;cst, assimilate, to ri‘v;iihit‘. the eii<Mi1ation of 
bhiod in '^I'cb a maiMH r tli.it an ('v.iel t-moimt must be 
ci(Mi\(»ii‘d lo e leli pai t day and niubt, but abo to adiiist 
itselt to lumiiions details of eiiviionini nt, hist \)y niider- 
slandm*^ aiK^ then b} ad.ifitixe mo'i eineiits. (Joiisidenm; 
its comploMtv and elfccti'veness. tlie luMuau ert!,anisni is a 
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marvellous stnicture and it is a pity that most of us are 
quite i^noicant of how it works. 

This complex human organism is not perfect at birth. 
It giadiially grows and develops, that is, changes in struc- 
ture, functions and activities. This is an important difiFer- 
ence between the child and thc‘ lower living organism like 
the moth and the wasp. Growth is a very important char- 
acteristic of human children. Of all living creatures man 
has the longest period of immaturity and growth extending 
over infancy, childhood, adolescence and youth, bf'cause 
his growth reciuirements are the greatest. We usually 
.speak of this growth as ending in the middle tw^enties. 

Man’s nervous system is so eompl x that it is capable 
of infinite modifications and during this long period of 
growth, responses to eiiviromnent have to be so numerous 
and various that there takes place a delicate dilFcrentiatioii 
of function among the various parts. Tlie greattT and fine r 
the differences in the nature of the external stimulus, the 
greatiT and fiiuT the differences in the function of the res- 
ponding organism During this long period of growth the 
various parts ol the organism grow delicately discriminative 
and devi'lop distinctive* functions. 

Obviously the range and complexity of human responses 
to environment is immeasurably large*. It is because the 
human nervous system is very much moie complex than 
that of the other organisms; and what is more remarkable, 
IS capable of modification in an immense variety of ways. 

Often the whole system is linked to a telegraphic or 
telephonic system. Messages come from all piuts of the 
body They may start from the skin or any sense organ. 
If the situation which those messages reveal is simple and 
needs a simple adjustmtmt, no reference is made to the 
headquaitcrs, the brain, and the situation is managed by 
lowei parts. If the situation is complex, it has to be re- 
ferred to the central Dart, the brain, whose function is to 
co-ordinate the functions of the various parts of the 
organism. 
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It is not possible to describe heie the working of the 
human nervous system in detail, but a bare outline of the 
system -together with a simple description of the various 
parts will help readers to understand the physiological 
background of behaviour. 

For purposes of study it is convenient to divide the 
nervous systc'm into three main part^:— 

(a) The PtTipheral Nervous System, 

(b) The Central Nervous System, 

(c) The Autonomic System. 

Let us describe the structure and function of each part in 
outline. 


• 3. The Peripheral Nervous System 

All behavioui means activity in response to impressions 
received from outside and the penpheral part of the nerv- 
ous system consists of nerves which receivi* slimuli and 
make re sponses. These nerves which receive impressions 
of the Jilts ide work! and carry them to th(' brain are called 
sensory nerves Since they cari-y a message or impulse in- 
ward, they are also known ils ingoing or afferent nerves. 
The nerves which bring from the brain a message or 
impulse for movement arc called motor ner\"es. Since* these 
impulses travel outward they are known as outgoing or 
efferent nerves. Scnsoiy nerx^es arc ne^^e.'-* of knowledge, 
motor nervt*s are nerves of movement and action. They are 
so specialised that they can do only one kind of work Sen- 
sory nerves cannot bring back the re*ply nor motor nerves 
carry the impulse* to the brain So there is only one-way 
traflBc and the impulse goes only one way. 

A man does notliing, is not active, in any manner, unless 
in some way he is being influenced by changes taking place 
inside or outside him, by impressions received from the 
outside world or inside the body- The bodily structures 
specialised for receiving such stimuli are the sense organs. 
They are also called receptors. The eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
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aiid skill have dilferent and exclusive functions The eye 
sees but does not hear or smell, the (*or h(‘ars but does not 
tast(* or Jeel cold. Some leceptors are specialised for 
receiviii*^ chanties from inside tlu* body sucli as, 
hunj^iT, tlijist. Most of tli(\se u^ceptois or sense origans tire 
loctilc'd at tile surface' ol thf‘ body and s<'nsory nerves are 
closely eoiinceted with thc'm 

Movement or activity such as holding a pencil or pushing 
.1 eliair takes x)lac(‘ through our limbs or hands. But limbs 
or liancb ar(' povv'c'rlesN unless they are inov’cd by their 
musrlfW' The iiiiiseh's art' inov'ed by iiKitor iierv'es which 
receive impulses oi mc‘>sages Iroin the brain. Altlioiigh 
vv(' aie not .iwan' oi change's in inir les, motor nerves or 
bitiin, vet when wv act or move it is enti'-ely due to such 
changes These museli's aie known as effectors becausi* 
tba'V elh'ct or bung about changes m the eiwironment. 

/ ' Hie stiuclural and functional 

unit oJ the neivons system is TIk* 
1 nemone It is an individual nerve* 

I \ ec'Il of miscTO'^eopie diainc'tei and 

' ^ of great vaiiation m length. Each 

iKMiroiH' eomprise's a eeU both/, an 
* \Frii()Nr Qxon and dendrites, ft has a 
single axon and nianv dendrites 
Tlv* a\on IS siiiooili and sleiidei and may be s'*\'eral le(*f 
in leiiglh The* dendiites are* shoit and look like tin* bian- 
ches ol a lre»‘ 1'h('y aie thin and han-like The* neiv'oiis 
**teni IS maiie up ol n<mu*rous such neurone's, anel nnxmls- 
e's eii messigc's .ae* earned Irom one nenrena- to aneither 
The dcndiiies are the- re'ci'iv'ing stations that pick up 
mlpnlse'^ en ine-ssages anel the a-vems pass them e)ii te) othe'r 
iii'iiroiK's tlnemgiL denelrile*s Thf'ir vvenk is their env'^n and 
thev do not change* bmction The x^oiiit at which the 
de'iielnle's eil one* lu'iirone eemie* in hinctienial contact with 
the a\on e)l aiiothei iK'nienie* and rece'ive impulses 
IS calle'el the synapse The synapse has only one-way 
traffic and the impulses are carried emly m one direction. 
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The mpulse comes to the synapse over the axon of one 
neiir.ne and is taken up by the dendrites of another 

The •iieivous impulses travel (ally one way and 
tho eoniiectioiis l()riP(‘(l lietueen sensory neurones on 
the one hand and the muscular neurones on the other 
eiidiin^ so tlial the' lu'ivous impulses U'lid to travel 
the way they did m the past Th(‘ synaj'isc* ri'sisls their 
an\ other wax Thus actions .in* (nisk'i* the xx^ay 
they xx’(»i<' clone betoie, and breaking nc'xx ^loimd is 
cldRcnIt. 

Natme has prox id<’d each oii^ani'-m xvilh a niimbcr of 
Jiselnl xvax’. o< behaxiii” xx’hicli 1 k1]i adlus^m‘nt to c'nxiioii- 
meiit and the stiiii^^lc' loi (‘xisl(‘nee WhcMi a specific 
stimulus IS prc'sented, a c(*iiain fi\('d and predi(‘table 
nspoiiM' IS made. NMien anything iirilatc‘s the nostrils 
snee/.m|L^ occurs, xxhen biii;ht hi;ht si.ddenlx appears, xx"i‘ 
blink Thex an* lellex action., and ihi'x oec*nr m a fixc'd 
iiK^h. lineal xxax bec'ausi* eeiiain connections b(*txx('t'n the 
senajM ji'd the museuLu lUHiiones ai(* li\c‘d Imiu birth. 
Tie* X’ l‘ ' ])a'Ii eoxcMcd bx the impulse |i*om tlie sensory 
nc'uioii ' a) t!u' luuseulai »ieiiroiie is eah( d the r'jh'x arc In 

SENLtl OUGAN 


FID^L 


' • / ^ 

r iJl r i!U'[ '• 'CLF 

U-ugru.n 2 THE JIEFLEK -IRC 

Simple* leficx actions such as vnc*ezm^, breathim^, blinking, 
coughiiig, tlie rcHcx die is a short one and only a fexv 
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neurones take part. But in some complex actions many 
more cells work together, their function is co-ordinated by 
the brum and the impulse travels a much longer path. 

4. The Cexihal Nervous System 

The central ner\'ous system consists of two paits tlie 
spinal cord and the brain. Both of them are designed to 
co-ordinate the several activities of the body 

The spinal cord is that part of the nervous system which 
lies within the liackbone, and consists of a bundle of nerves. 
Its funclion is tw’ofold. In tht‘ first place, it directly con- 
verts impulse's rcceivc'cl from the sensory areas into motor 
impulses. It contains spinal nerves, tinrty-one pairs of 
sensory and motor iktvcs, combining afferent and c'fferent 
fibres Secondly, through it ner\’ous impulses travel to 
and from the higher brain centres \Vlien a message is 
sent to tlic brain, it sends back impulses to the celk in 
the spinal cord, and they, in turn, transmit motor impulses 
to muscles Thus thc' spinal cord works as the relaying 
centre' for all behaviour involving refert'iicc to thc brain 
It connects the brain WTlh the periiihcral part of the nervous 
system 

It also coutiols activity connected w'lth organic sensa- 
tions and with si'nsations arising fioni the skin. Reflex 
actions w’hich invohe a direct connection betw’cen sensory 
and motor areas an' also controlled by the spinal cord. 
Mechanical, automatic activity like walking, running, 
sitting, spinning, riding a bicycle, is also to a large extent 
controlled by the spinal cord. Tins mi^ans that it directs 
most ot our dail> routine which consists ol mechanical 
nioveineiits. 

Thc brain is the highly developed and enl;u*gcd portion 
of the central nervous system contained within the skull. 
It is the chief centre for interconnecting the outgoing and 
incoming impulses, for co-ordinating the receptive and the 
reactive, the sensory and the motor, activities of the 
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organism. It includes the central part or the cerebrum, 
the mid-brain, the cerebellum or the hind-brain, the 
thalamus and the medulla oblongata 

The cerebrujn is thr upper part of the brain structure. 
It consists ol two hemisplures r ■. .l l li .Rr^^tDOE 

with a layer or rind of grey 
matter. This layer is called 
the cerebral cortex and in 
iunction is an important part 
of the cerebrum. In tliKs ^ 
cortex are the nerve centres 
controlling by far the grt‘aU‘i 
piut ol behaviour It is the 
sept of all higher mental con- 
trol. It IS believed that the i^iagraw. 3. the human brain 
two hemispheres are niappc'd 

out into areas, each area dealing with a special mental 
lunotion. These areas are calli^d lobi'S Thus the occipital 
lobe is cinirccted with vision and other lobes are connected 
with heej-mg, smell, spec'ch and the like. Thus localisation 
of brain function has bc’en arrived at after long study in 
which it observed that injury done* to any part of the 
brain resulted 111 an injury or loss in the corresponding 
mental function. Latter lesearches of psychologists like 
Lashely ha\e proved that inspite of this localisation the 
erebriim acts as one whole and is the direciive agc*ncy of 
behaviour. The several parts co-operate and ihc' t‘ntire 
system works as a unity. ]iist as no behaMour is iiKTcly 
seeing, hearing or smelling— wc may do all these things to- 
gether— so no change in the cerebrum is isolated. The 
several parts and lobes worje together. 

The niid-brain regulates complex movements such as are 
involved in locomation and which do ncit require any 
reference to the highiT powers of the cerebral cortex. Tlie 
cerebellum or the hind brain is situated b^ hmd and beneath 
the cerebrum. It helps to mamtiun the equilibrium of the 
body and keeps it erect. When it is lomoved the organism 
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IS unable to maintain its balance The thalamus is a large 
mass of special couiu'ctiiii; centres located in the centre of 
the brain All sensors iinpiilses pass through it to the 
higher centies. Some believe? that it contiols emotional 
and instinetht' reactions. The medulla ohlomiata is made 
up of bundles or nerve fibi(‘s conni'eting tin* spinal cord 
with the biaiij and r: tlu’^ pathway Joi iinpni'>es jiassing 
betw'een lh(‘ biaiii and the C(iid 


5 Tim \uT»)NOMic Nkhvous S'^siem 

As its nani<‘ sui*g(‘sts, the aiitonoinie iieivous systcMii is a 
S(‘Il-adjusling one It consists ot a nninixa* ot centres or 
ganglia ol nervous niatKT which send out iicaMuis fibres 
It is situated on tMch side ol the \ertebial column and 
supplies fibics to certain intiana’ organs Its function is 
to legiiLitc involnntaiy processes, ciiciilation ol blood, 
digestion, and action ol the glands 

The* gl.iiids ol the body an* cell slnuliiies which si‘crete 
dillerent substances 'rhey aie ol tw'o knuls In the 
first place, tljen' aie duel glands which secr(*t(' their Hinds 
thiongh duets oi channels to the body surface or into the 
ahineiitaiy canal such as the t( ar glands, sw'iMt glands, 
sah\a*> glands SecondK, there .ue dnctli'ss glands which 
do not base such chtiiireU and pour their si'cietion known 
as hoimoru's into tli(' blood slnMiii The\ aie also kiiowoi 
•IS (oidiKijui* glancU and aie acti\c in (anotional bchavioui 
in l(‘ar and aii\iei\ the sal.\ar\ glands bill to secrete and 
the Irjglitencd or c\ciU‘d person has iliy iips Worry, fear 
and anger have a \ei\ harinlul elli*ct on digestive functions 
as t!x*\ ujiset w Diking ol the sloiiiach glands, and good 
conipaii), clieei Inlne-iS. hope .ind zest helo the dig(*stive 
proci'ss 

Ei'dociine glands, that is, glands that seciete within, liave 
much grt*ater influence over behavioni and deseive closer 
stud}. Till* most important of them arc the thyroid, the 
pitiiitaiy, the suprarenal and the gonads If these glands 
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are over-activr or iinder-active, il makes a diftcreiice not 
only to the grc»\vtli and development ot the individual but 
also to his t(‘inperaiiient and outlook «)ii life. 

The th>Tc)id gliiiiil Ik , 
at the bas(‘ of thf' neck 
Jii front of the WjIkI- 
pipo. It seiT(‘tes a 
chemical known as thy- 
roxin lu which tht‘ 
principal ingiedieiit is 
iodine. Wlu'ii the gland 
IS d(*stroyi*d by disease*, 
the person becoine^s Ic-ss 
smart and a](*rt and 
more sluggish and dull 
He IS slow, sl.ipid ai»(' 
lorgelinl, and cann<»t 
c OTK^ei il rah* i •Ih'ctn, el\ 

on any l.isk Tins js 
kno\Mi ai inyxadeMiia 
II the* gland is lo'^t in 
ehildliood, pJivsical and 
inlellectiial growth is Dtagfaiu 4 
stunlcd In the woisi 
•as(‘ ihe peiscMi i^ \('i\ small in si/e tiiul ugly Hr is a 
(letin. These dMexts aie iiaitKiliy cine'd by supplying 
(‘\tract take'll bom iIk* shee'p's thyreiiil Thyieiul delicieiicy 
IS also made* np b> aelding jenhiu* te) talile' salt oi the 
water supply W Ikmi this gland is e)\ (T-aetive llu' niehvidnal 
is e*as]ly ari'n''e'il te jen , anger e»i iear is lestless and 

initable If he is still in tbe greming **lage, his giowth is 
lapjd Fe*e*bleMninde‘ehiess in ehilelii'ii *s eilten due* to 
de roid di'ficuMiey and can be* livali'e! liy the* supply of 
thyroxin 

The* pitiiitai V ghuid is sitnate*d at the base* eii the brain 
Its over-activitv in childheiod k*ads te; an abiiemnal deve- 
lopment of the body as is se'cii m giants. When it becomes 
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over-active in later life the bones of the face, hands and 
feet grow very large. But the gland becomes exhausted 
after a period of over-activity and the giants die young. 
When the gland is under-active in childhood, it produces 
midgets who are different from cretins in being more 
sociable and iiitclligorit. If the midgets arc given pituitary 
extracts when they are still young, tlieir growth is increased. 

The sux^rarenal gland is placed above the kidneys and 
secretes a hormone known as mlrcnalin. Its activity is 
closely connected with emotional behaviour. Its removal 
leads to deatli m about threx^ days during which the body 
grows very weak, temperature drops and the heart beat 
becomes slow. Over-activity of this gland makes a man 
pugnacious and virile, and the same ovt-r-activjty m women 
leads them to develop inasciilin.* characters such as the 
growth of m()iistach(*s, and a deepening of the voice. 

The gonads ^ire sex ghuids and determine human sex 
development, both physically and psychologically. They 
he in the sex oigans and their activity leads to secondary 
sex chaiacters. 

Glands dt) not function in isolation, they interact A 
normal individiuil is he in whom these glands work in a 
propel balance and his personality and behaviour depend 
on this balaiK'c 

To sum np th(' body is the loundation a. id seat of be- 
haviour, it IS built of cells and their products, these cells 
are wov(‘n into tissues. Larger structures of these tissues 
are ol three kinds the sensory apparatus consisting of sense 
organs, the reacting apptiratus consisting of muscles and 
glands', and the connection apparatus. 


Que-stions 

1. How is the mind related to the body? Discuss the 
several views. 

2. Discuss the physical basis of mental life and show how 
it determines the life and behaviour of children. 
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3. Give a short description of the nervous system and the 
brain. 

4. What are the chief endocrine glands^* How do tliey 
determine behaviour. 

5. Write explanatory notes on the following:— a neurone, 
localisation of b’-ain function, spinal cord, reflex arc. 

References for Further Siudy 

1. Woodworth. Psychology^ (Methuen). 

2. Watson- Behaviourism^ (KeganPaul). 

3. Thomson- instinct . Intelligence and Character, (Allen 
& Unwin). 



CU \PTER IV 


ITUMVN BETIWIOUH 

Ps^rnoLoc.'s ha-. Ircii fl. fined as the study of Inirnan 
Iv'Iiavioin and ednealioi' as a ])Ia»incd ('(I'ul to mould and 
silane il. Inil di** l(ani InOiaMonr is not as sitnpli* as it 
'‘(‘{‘ills Tli(‘ iiK’ie I act tlial l)i‘lia\ lonusm inteipri'ts it in a 
luaiow sens(* diows llial the leinis must ho defined witli carc 
and in detail An .iltempl lias lu'i'ii made* in th(‘ first 
cliaple.' to indicate wliat is und(‘i'st> ahI hy beli.ivionr and a 
detail(‘d disens'^jon of wliat b(‘haMOMr in(*ans and implies 
will be tal\t‘n up in the prcs(‘nt eJiajiter 

Educational psyeliolo^y, foi llii \ci\ siinplt* n‘ason that 
it occupies a mKb\ay position Ix'lv, e*‘n edi'calion ind 
ps\clJol()^^y and has to coiisiJc i th<‘ indiMdn.il in reliition to 
an einijonineiit with a M(‘\\ to inllu(*iicin^ Ins bclia" loiir, is 
c()inpc‘lled to deal iiioie fully with .ill that beliavioiir 
implies There are eertain Jaets and j)nneipli\s which are 
li'iidaiiKMital to behaMonr and d(‘l(Tinin(* our standpoint 
and tic’atineiil ol llji‘ psxeholo'iiy of ( dneiilioii They may 
iKJt find a pJaee in the eoininon mui ol books on i^eneral 
psycholoj[fy, some ol them are hardly nK‘nti()ned, but for a 
bettei iiiiderstandinu; ol the behaviour of the yoiini^ people 
who taki' edne»iI.ion ni sehools as well tis tor a bett(*i dc‘ter- 
rninatioii ot the inlle.ene(‘s winch aie t^om'J; to iiKiiild and 
shape that beha\ioui in edncalion, il is essential tliat they 
should be treated li(ii‘ in d(‘tail 

1 la\LNG OnOANIS-M 

The human bc'uip capable or beliiiMOiir is ,i living orga- 
nism This IS a simple' fact lint its significance is usually 
lost sight of in education and the ti'acher in Ins attempt 
to mHiieiiCi* young people’s behaviour, is apt to forget it. 
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What are the charactcTi sties of a livnii? orgaiiisni? Whac 
feabires or qualities djstiu.i^insh a livjii*i organism from a 
luaclijue'f^ All answer to llvse qiit'stioiis is useful for the 
tc'acher. 

Ill the first place, a Iiviiej; c»i.i;anisin is ,1 unity, it woiks 
as one No donht it is inaih^ up ol (lisln'‘j,nishal)!t‘ jiarts or 
organs hut Uit' jiails work t()i;(*tlu*i as a v hole* “Lkieli pan 
behaves as iJ it kni'W what all the oth(*i parts tiri‘ doing ” 
Ofb'ii an organism is likeiK^d to a living iiMehme coiiiposec! 
of a laig(' niiniher ol cells, ‘Iniill iii naluu*'s laelorv” aiul 
fitted hki' otlu'i inaehiiu's lor doing certain lliings. Ihit it is 
such a machine that even simple loim of ils actixity an* 
alfecti‘d In the \\hol(‘ orgaiuMii, tlu* paits niwer act in 
isolation and thi*v are ui tlu‘ seivice of lh(‘ wholt* mgauism. 
Even \xhen we an il>s<* tlu* function of paits or organs for a 
closer stiidx we cannot deal with them adei[ihilt*ly till we 
know the wheU’ oigamsin. bodily organs 4ake indnidnal 
shain* but alwaxs m ii'lation to (sich olhf*i, and (W(mi during 
the eailie*t stigi's ol diwelopmenl iinilx of respoU'ies shows 
itself, "ilie oreanisiu is one tiiul xx’oiks as one whole. 

From this lolloxvs an impoitant edueatjonal principle. 
Jmoiu till' xeix bi'gmnmg ol the life cxcle tin* activities of 
the cJiild should not bi' studied in isolation fioin the rest 
ol his behaviour 

Secondix, tin' lixing organism is sell -maintaining, self- 
mox'ing, sr*ll-iepairmg, sclf-li'edmg, li -charging, self- 
it'giilating and seli-piodiiciiig No miichnu' however elabo- 
rate IS capable (d doing any ol these things A living 
organism nioxcs Irom xxithin. all its actixity is diiected by 
its oxxm laxxs Not that its behaxiour is arbitiary and 
haphazard but that it follows its oxvn laxvs. \ machine, 
however coinpli'x and perb'cl, eaimcit mc.xv unless some- 
hotly moxes or starts it, A living oigamsm maintains 
itself with food, if any pait is in]nred or ent off it has a 
wonderful capacity for recovering from the wound, and in 
some cases, for growing that part agam. It guards itself 
against danger, it is fiee to change its responses to environ- 
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ment, and it continues its kind by repioduction. In brief 
a living organism is autonomous. 

Thirdly, every living organism is unique. No two are 
exactly alik(‘ All through the organic world there are 
great differences among individuals of the same species. 
In the plant world, for example, it would be impossible 
to find two leavi*s, two blade's of grass, or two plants exactly 
alike. "Some slight diflerencixs serve to make each one of 
them unique Modern p.syehology tc'aehes that no two 
human beings arc alike. They differ m si/e, health, know- 
ledge, ability, colour of the h iir, gait, tastes, temperament, 
intelligence and iimunicrable other characteristics These 
differences are due to heredity, cnv’roninent, training 
or individual effort, but whatever the causes ot differ- 
ence, the fact of individual variation forms one of the 
most pressing and constant problems of the teacher. How- 
ever thorough his knowledge of childhood may be and 
however learned he ina> be in the scK'iice of child jisypho- 
logy, he must learn to know the particular child that con- 
cerns him. He must exercise a chi'ck against the very com- 
mon teiKb'iicy ol drawing liasty conclusions concerning an 
individual irom the general laws about the class or group. 

Fourthly, a living organism is a growing organism. 
Growth IS found in all organic life, plants, animals and 
human beings, and has been studied with respect lo struc- 
ture and function The psychology of the child cannot be 
accurately or sympathetically understood except in terms 
of growth. He is not a finished product like the adult or a 
machine. His responses to envircjmnent arc constantly 
changing, he is always starting something for which we are 
not prepared. The teacher, instead of feeling upset or 
annoyed, should mark such clianges and adapt his treat- 
ment of the child in the light of these changes. He .should 
approach the child with patience, for often growth is slow. 

l^astly, a living organism changes and grows not entirely 
because of something inherent, something happening 
within, but also because of what happens to him from 
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without. Organisirts do not grow in vacuum. Recent 
research has emphasised the individual so mucli that the 
influence ot eii\ironinciit on growth is apt to be overlooked. 
Growth takes place not only because^ of soin(*thing which 
IS in the organism, but b(‘caiise that which is inside is 
released In that wliicii is oiitsidi* E\ciy expeiience may 
make a more oi less iinpoitant dilliTcnce tv) its giowth and 
development. 71ie child is like other living (aganisms m 
having quahtu^s and impulses and a direction ol his own; 
but tlu'si* are subject to encoiiragi'iiK'iit, gnidanci' or (‘dn- 
cation, .IS wi‘11 as discouragement, obstructic'n and pei ver- 
sion ITc icspoiids to environment and himself changes as 
i result of these r(‘s]ions<‘s. This nitiTaction betvvivn the 
organism and thi' env’iionrnent is what makes education 
po^sibh' and fruitful. 

2 Ih'JlAVlOiril AND ENVIllONMF.Vr 

The individual is in activ’c^ icltitions With his environ- 
ment Ht acts and mak(\s chaiigi's in Ins environment and 
hi'v environment mflrenc(‘s and changes him. Ills liehav'i- 
oiir consists of Ins dealings with tli(' i‘nviionment. All 
bi'havionr is a function of the individual .is well as of the 
environment, both of which undergo changes as a lesiilt ol 
th( interaction This intei action goes on contiimallv As 
has been pointed out in the last section, the iclation bet- 
w(*en the individual and tlie environment is not a fbed but 
a grow ing relauon 

What is envnonment'* And vvh.it concrete foiins do the 
individual activities take in relation to il’*^ 

The individual is subject, not to an i*nv'ironm(*nt but to 
many eiiviroiinuMits In the first place, there is the* physical 
enviromnent in which he liv’cs, moves and has his being. 
It consists of material objects and things Tlie individual 
needs air to breathe, food to eat, clothes and shelter to 
protect his body. He resists harmful physical influences 
such as too cold or too hot wind and weather. His heart 
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leaps up when he beholds charming scenes of nature. 
Secondly, there is the cultural environment consisting of 
customs, tradition, ways of the people among whom he is 
born, their beliefs and ways of thinking. He accepts some, 
suspects and rejects others, some help him, others obstruct 
him, he moves to stri'ugthen some of them and to weaken 
others. Tliirdly, his environment is mental, consisting 
of ideas, opinions, attitudes, prejudices. He is always 
reflecting on his thoughts and feelings, anil acting or not 
acting according to them. Each individual lives in a world 
of ideas all his own and his behLivioiir is veiy much influ- 
enced by it. Fourthly, his envu'onment is social, consisting 
of combinations of human intcT-relationships and institu- 
tions Ht‘ has his own fainiK, neigtiboiirs, friends, rivals, 
colleagues, iilaviellows, leaders anil l(»lloweis He not 
only talks but talks to jieople He is a social being, 
depends on his grouj^ for help and eo-ojKTiitioii, resists 
those individuals or gionps who oppose or thwart him, and 
shares group hli' with them for common joy and haiipuiess. 
He heljis to build institutions and jirolits by those built 
by others. 

Thus environment is a general term tor all those internal 
and external forces, conditions and inlluences which affect 
behaviour. The indiMilual is affected by almost every- 
thing that .sin rounds hnii and in turn changes and influences 
those things that aili-ct him. IIis growth is d( tennined by 
his euviroiiinent. But eserything in the environment does 
not help grow'th. Some influiMices are stimulating and 
iii.spiring, they jirovide Jor healthy I'xpressioii and exercise 
of children's abilities and interests Otheis discourage 
and siippiess them and the child grows m a WTong direction. 

3. Cn,\RACTI£HISTlCS OF BeHAVIOUK 

Behaviour is fundamentally different m kind from the 
action of any machine however elaborate. The contrast is 
indicated in the first section where the distinctive features 
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of a living organism arc described, and it will be more fully 
developed in the present Let us take examples. A dog 
is lying on the road. It smells food in the neighbourhood. 
It walks up to one of the houses. It pushes open its gate- 
window and enters. li finds the inmates of the house 
taking their meal. It slops. A morsel is tlirown at it. 
The dog picks it up and moves out The gate-window has 
got to be pulled TIk* dog cannot do it with his mouth full. 
It puts down till' morsel on the ground, pulls the* window 
with its mouth, picks up the food and jumps out We under- 
stand that the dog wanted food. When 1 want something 
to eat, I go to the kitchen, open the cupboard and get some 
sweets. I interpret the dog's behaviour in terms of my 
ONyri expcTiencc. 

On the other hand, the movements of a bicycle lue 
mechanical. It cannot move unless I push it, it moves m 
the direction in >\liieh its handle set, il niov('s as its pedals 
work, it caniKit oi itself a\oid obstacles, increase its speed 
or come* to a '*tandstill till the ridiT wills it Its inosements 
can be predicted and an' automatic. It has no wish, will 
or piirpoj,' It iloes not think or learn Its movements 
are inechameal, that is, iollow automatieally as a result of 
certain conditions. 

No machine can act as the* d(»g did Tiu' dogs activity 
is tiTined behaviour and dilft'is from the movements of the 
biescle in seveial ways. 

Firstly, behaviour is .sponlaueoiis. It is the outcome 
of an inner drive or urge, it is not the result of an outer 
compulsion. A table moves only when it is pushed, a pen 
writes only when il is handled and moved, a car iiins when 
it IS stiirted and driven but tlie dog behaves because :t 
wants to. It may be said that a feeling of hunger or an 
idea of food compelled it to act, but in the first place, die 
feeling or the idea lielongs to tlic dog and in the second 
place, in the course of its behaviour it could have at 
any stage changed its mind and acted differently. Its 
behaviour is its very own. 
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Si'coiulK, brlwiMour Ix'iirs no propornoii lo tlu' duration 
or str(‘nc2;tli of wlial causes it The car inovi s only so lon*jf 
as it IS (lii\cM. lli(' lamp burns sd 1on»; as tbci(‘ is electiic 
curi<*n^- but (he dot* coiitiiiiu's to bc*ha\t‘ loiiL^ atter tlie 
riioiiK iitai \ thoia;ht of food or liiinL:,er Its b(*havioiir in 
winch atluitv is vaiu‘il, obsl.icl<\s tin' o\ercoini' and ('(Foit 
IS coiitinuc'd, IS out of all poipiiilion to the thoii,i*;ht or 
leelnuj, ih.il sltiiled il 

I’hinlK, bi‘h.iMoni \aiies Mi'chtinic.il .iction snnpiy 
r(’pe»»ts itsell "I Ik' Ctir Min'- in \ei v ninc*li tlu* same 
nui'iner, tin laiiij' bums .e il did Ix'loo' J-nt i*\ei\ time 
th*‘ dii'j, mo\i‘s to s.iissi » ils hmi':.( i it ma\ lollo^\ a dilh'rent 
coiiis('. It niti) snat'‘li biitid lioiii .i child kill a moiisi'^ 
pick up ti bone oi [)i(‘ler to b(* him j\ |l oiu' ni(‘th()d 
lads it lUiiN ti\ an<ith<‘i (I tluie ,in obstach's it c'htumes 
its behas lom rx'haMoiir thus sains .md tnlti])ts itsrll (o 
chaii'jmi; eondilions 

I'^niitlds^ b'’ha^lOMI im])io\es and shows j)io'j;n's si\ e 
adtipltdnlits Tin Ctu doe^ not iim b Her In'itiiise it has 
doiit *^o m (In ptisc noi d<K‘s tin I im]) bum biiiihtis on that 
aceoiml 'I’ln* dov, I nows as ti lesiill n( past e’ pi'iienee thtic 
ci'rt.iin w a> s ol obtiiinnn.; lood tUe easie. and mon >atis- 
ItUtois It has teaint (h.it tln‘ u.de-w iin I.'W (.])eiis to <i 
pi's'll lioiM init-n'e and a pull horn m^id' Its behaMoiir 
iinpioses sMtli pi.ni*ee imsii(\'estliil wa\s an* ^wi-n ii]) and 
Slice! sstnl < IK’S in* iepeat-*d and pi'iheled \ machine 
does not thus minn»'ve itseH 

h'llllilv Inihiviour is din*et< d lo an (‘iid. Il .‘s |)innosi\e 
or leK*(ilo'^ical 'The do*; .icts to salisl\ hmi';er and eonti- 
nin*s its iicli\i(\ tdl Its hnm;i*i is satisfi(*d The activity 
has ])nipise V hieh s**is it i;om *4 iind stojis wlian tlie aim 
IS realised Xh'chamcal action has no such aim or puipos<' 
d’his IS .moth(‘r wa\ ol sa\m*^ th.it bi*hii\ioni cannot be 
inteipn*ti'd (*\cejit m tenns oi mind and Iile 

LastU, b(‘ha\ioiir is coiitmiions ls\ery si'ii;le act has 
some flelinit(‘ ineaniii” and plai'o m tlie total course, with 
leleienc'* cilhi'i* to acts which precede or those that ^ol!()w^ 
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We do sonK'thiii^ fti older to do soinellniMjr else or to coju- 
plete wluit was done b('lou‘ Tlie doi^ piislies tlu' t^ale- 
\Miidow to j;et it wants to '’(•t in to obtain lood, and so 
on. In bebaMonr one ael j^iow’s out ol aiiolliei. The 
eonlinnilx ol l)(‘ii.i\ loiir 'ollows (roin ils* ])iirpcsi\ enes\s 
Sonic' bi'haMonr is inechanKaL sneli as llu' eontractioii 
o! tile ]')npil ol the e\e as a ])ioU‘<'(ion .lu.aiii'st Inn^lit Iijnht, 
or tlie jeikin^ I'l tlie lea, in n'spoes*' to a painini ilnnnliis to 
ih(* loot, or the How ol teais wIkmi .i ])ariJt‘le o! dnsl *4('ts 
Mito th(' e\(’ Ol '‘iii'C'/im^ wIkmi aie.lliini; ipiLile^ the no^c'. 
'rhes(' aie reHev iiio\ (Miaaits. TIua oeeiir anloniaMeally 
and niee1)aniC‘all\ on die pit'scaiUif mn oi a slininlns Man\ 
people* ar^iK* on Mns basis lliat man i'. |i>.i a hii^hb eonipli- 
t it<‘d nia* ‘‘int* < n s**' »iis dilRc'iilt to ae» I'pl s»ich a \ k‘W' 
nf the ln;hl ol w hal v>e h..\t* slnilied alient Ik'iiaMoiir 
1 hese eh.ii*iclei istif'. ap* (onnd not onI\ in ihi* behav lonr ol 
men but also ni that ol low(*i .niimals 'i hi* latter may 
i?ot^l)e as eoMseMni-, iil a jiniposi' m lhc*ir !»< liaMonr, or in 
some eases tlie eo.iseionsii(‘ss ma\ be altoueUi(‘i al)S'*nt, but 
still then bihaMom si*r\(s a pnipose* Fi\peiinunts have 
been nuu'e witli some ol tlu '•malle^t imieelliilar eiealnre^ 
like the stentor oi the anifeba an 1 it has l)i*en loimd that 
thi'ir behaMoiii show^ some ol (he boiad |i alines deseiibed 
above*. J’he stenloi is too small to be obs<’i\e‘rl b\ l!u* 
naked e\'e tind yl it u*s])onds to stimuli in a \va\ v iiieli is 
not th.it ol .1 n.aehme It modilies its belko lom to suit 
Viuni<j;mi; eondilMiiis and aeljiists itsell to them 

4 Hliiwioui, Is \i»i h UNCI', wo C'liNsc mi-s nj:ss 

tiaihei W(* delined behaviour as lui.i-j, both biidiK aid 
ni(*nta1 and om d(*t.iil(‘d stndv ol its mam e Ilm aet(*ristics 
h.is ie\ call'd that behav loiir cannot be mte’ini'ti d or under- 
stood without lelereiice to iniml and pniposi We have 
also seen that behavionrisin cai not ^ive an adeiiiiatc 
•ccoiml ot bc'lue lonr beca.iise it i^noies mind and conscious 
hfc. We may not define psycholo<zv as the .science of mind 
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but in defining it as the study of behaviour it is difficult to 
escape dealing with mind which cxpi esses itself in 
beha\ioiir and experience. 

\\"hat IS this mind^ There are two aspects of it which 
deseivc‘ careful treatnu^nt. The first is the function of 
mind or cxpeiience and the second is the structure o*^ mind, 
th(' dispositions and the uuconsc'ioiis. Our knowledge 
about the latter is not complete and all that wc can know 
about it IS by luterpn'tiiig thi‘ lonner, that is, experience. 

Our experience is what we know most intimately. W<* 
art* finite c(‘itain that we know, fef'l, tU‘sire, see, remembcT. 
imagiiK' ind act, and this kieiwiiig, feeling, desinng, seeing, 
renii‘rnb('ring, nn.igiiui'g and acting is what constitutes our 
expernmeix ExpfTK'nce is what hapjn s to us, what goes 
on in our mind It is a cheracteristic ol exju'rieiice that it 
is not shaied m common by diflcTCut individuals. Two 
friends max ha\<* the sainf^ obiect of ; •'ii'f, for f‘vamplf‘, iJie 
death ol a comnioii frumd. Jhit each leels his owai urief 
Exjieiieiice is piivat(‘ and personal, and can lie studied 
and <lir(*cll\ known only by tlu' individual xvho has it 

Now’ it IS our owai ('xpenc‘ue<‘ that help*, us to under- 
stand thr behaxioui ol otheis 1 am able* to uiulfTstand 
the beluixinur ol the dog, to inteiiuet its puipose and 
desire because I havt' nixsell behaved m a similar manner 
in a similar sitnation \\ Ik'ii F sc‘(‘ a child treniblmg, ex- 
cited and tiyirg to turn away or hulf' hiinsc*!!, I conclude 
that he is aliaid I am abh* to interpret his bc^haxiour in 
lernis ol my <jw n espeiienee. T renieinbiT that 1 behave 
in a similar inanMC'r w’heii T am fiigbteiu'd. This cxj^fTience 
is studied thioiigh introspection. 

We not only have f'xiienence, ff*el joy and sorrow, 
remi‘mber and act, but also arc conscious of our c'xperi- 
cnce, of f(x-hng joy and soiiow% ol remembering and acting. 
Wf* are conscious or aware ol what is going on in our mind 
and our liehavioiir and ixxperiencc' is influenced by this 
awarentvss but consciousness is not identical with experi- 
ence It implies awareness and it is not true that we are 
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conscious of every rtcpcrience. Wc may have an experience 
without beinp aware of it We may have wishes anrl act 
accordinj^ to them without being conscious of tliem. We 
certainly have* expc'riemc*' of which we aie more intensely 
conscious than others. Although it is easy to know experi- 
ences of which we are not conscious ior thiTe is no other 
means of knowing them except through c<»nsci()usncss, yet 
it is advisable to tn^at consciousness and (‘\p('iu‘nce as two 
distinct terms. 

The second as])cci of mind r(‘lat(*s to its striicliiie Tf 
experience is its Innction, thf're ar(‘ imnd-si'ts or altitudes 
which constitute its structure and which debTmine experi- 
ence “Our actual cxjicTK'nce at any moment is deter- 
luined l)y conditions which an* not Ihemselws actual ex- 
jiericnce, but the abiding after-effects left by prior 
expeneiict' 

’'File abiding atter-effi’cts of the pn*vioi:s cvperK'uce are 
called disposilions All expcTii'iice li*aves b(‘?nnd traces or 
after-effc'cts 'vhuh in(lu(*nc(‘s later experience, w^h'ii f am 
introduced tn a jierson, iny second or third niec'ting with 
him IS ini inmced by the first The first I'xpencnce had 
left a trace whicli though not present to my conscituisness 
persisted as an uiiconscjons factoi to deteTniiiK* subsequent 
experience 1 know that two aiul tw'o rnakr* four but I am 
not all tht‘ tune conscious of it 1 am capable (>f recalling 
it when I need it It is owned by me not as a conscious 
state but as an unconscious disposition. All knowledge 
we accpiire, our past history' and csj)erienc<\ persist as 
unconscious dispositions and bear on all conscious life as 
occasion arises. These dispositions should be understood 
as constituting a sort of iiu'iital structuri* which is being 
constantly formi^d and moclifii'd by conscious experience 
and is in its tiini constantly detemiming -uid modifying 
later conscious experience. They arc sometimes described 
as unconscious but as will be exi^laincd latei, it is better to 


'Stout. Groundwork of Psychology, page 7 
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call them sub-coiiscioiis factors, as llrty can be recalled 
wlien ii(‘i‘ded. 

To Slim lip ])('luiMoiii IS a ^xeneral term ineliidinj^ 
e\p(‘ii(*Tie(\ e\peri('iie(* is what each (nir ol ns knows 
diieelK and cm whose' basis he mh'iprets other people's 
b(*}ia\umr, some' e‘\iM‘iienee is eonseieius and some experi- 
ence* persists as sii|)-conse"oiis d'spositions li/ determine 
latcT expcTiciice. 


5 Asi>i ( Is OK Expi im Nf'K 

Consc-ioiis e\’]ie*i lence mnsf be c*aiehill\ .iiuiK'.etl belori* it 
can be ti(le((iiat(*l\ imdeisteiod Ld us analxsc* a eonciele 
expi'i K’liee, lor e\am])le, ol stud it alte'iiilmi; to the* 
t^‘aelier *^1 he student m die lirst pl.ue* is n et iMii^ etTl:\ni 
soniiils whieli make him li'Ctill et'rLjii idcMs and nnai^e's 
Me ina\ ima';ine th'* [lai^es ol \\\e be 'k bemc, taii.!i,ht. oi the' 
eoinim; exaimnation Ih* ina> bt* ihmkini^ e>t se^i'ral 
ilimi^s m (.Miincc'tioii with the* lesson jiid max 1)e* lr\im* to 
ieiiK‘mb(‘i paits ol it 'Phat is, Ik* is Iiaxinti; s»‘nsaiions, 
pi'ieeptions iileas. imat^<‘s, and me‘m('ru*s He* is ha\in^ 
knowledi;e' ami all 11 k*S(‘ preK«'sses e-onslitiite* t octillion or 
the (7m?n/ne' .ispe’el (>1 i \])e*i je'iit'e* -\i;am, tlie stnde'iit may 
be^ feelinu ir.tiiesl.'d nr boied with tlie Ie*sson ffe may be 
hkniL^ or dishkin.' it, leehii*^ ])lt'aseel ea displease'd W'lth it. 
This leelmii attitnele ot like* anel ihshke. pleasmt tind pam, 
IS the afjrrlnr .ittitiide* and eemstilnles alfcttinn Ai^ nn, ii 
Ik* is pleased 'Mill the lesson he imix be ]ieif()imim; certain 
nio\eme*nls to itle*ml to it Feu* example, he n a\ be ci ail- 
in'*; his n<*ek, 'oendme; loiward. sillnej; stiH tryin.t^ It) ^e.'t 
rid e)l all distnibmi' ilitme,hts anel making; an clltiil to eon- 
''•entrale* his atti'iitiejii on the* subject On the* either liaTid, 
il he is leehm' beaeel, lie iiuiy leieik asiele*, try It) sciibble idly 
or make senne iinschiel All tlu'si* acts in winch he is tiyinii; 
to do soniethiiii^ conslitnli* rnnation Se> cxeTv experie'nc'-* 
has thiee ine)de*s, kneiwled^e*, le*ehiii; ami actieui, eir as they 
are tcime'd is ]^syche)loi»y, coi;nition, allection and conation. 
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They are thiee ultimate inodes of experience and ai(' 
present wheri'ver conscious expcTitMice is prcscMic Tlu'y 
eanuot 1)(* lediiced to one another but none ol ihein can 
be experienced indi'pencN'iitly ol i*ach olhei. We can dis- 
tini^nish thi'in in our llio.it^ht. ruie, iininixi'd knowledi^e, 
leelin.^ or action is a fiction, tlioiitzli it is no^sibh' that any 
jxntienlar (‘Xpi'juMice may ha\(' niOK* ol oin* or the* othei. 
Thc'v are ab\a\’. relat(‘d to each oIIhm aiul aie loend in 
ever\ (‘xpeiu'iiee. ExpcTiiMiec' is oiu^ ( oritiiiuons thm^ and 
lh(*y arc' only as])eets or ]>liasi s ol it Tins analysis is not a 
djMsioii l)ut oiil\ a (hsfinetion Th(‘\ an' not hicnllies o? 
powers ol llu' mind 

Know ledc,(‘ is pic'sent m all expel lenee, lor sonif soH ol 
iwarene>' or appri’lieiision ol tin* objc'ct^ r>l expeiienee er 
of onrseK(\s ha\ini; exj'»**i jence js .ilwav.'i ihen' A leeliii” 
<il pleasiiK' or dispK'asme is also pu'sint lor how (‘Isi* do 
we w’ant an <‘xp«’i ieiK*e to cmitienc* or n isi No diMibt 
sonivtniies tiu leelniL!. is so weak tliat w'e aie not aw an* ot 
it but it IS pii sent all the same \nd wlien ^v(» are pl<xiS(‘d 
w’(' strive* t » i.iainlam or continiK* it and wIumi wi* are dis- 
ph'asi'd W‘* stji\e to eliam»(' t)i slo]> it Thus tonalion is 
.tiso abvays tlsen* 

() I]i)i(\Mo\\i \era(MH‘\-* 

T1 -'se* facts and pimeiples about human beha\iom bear 
elo^e'ly on e'dnt itional ]naetKe 11 the* ihiM tin tiutono- 
moiis cu*atiire tind il his beha\u)ur is spontam oiis, his 
i;rowlh and dixe’lopinc'iit, physical, mlelU'ctu.il, and moial, 
must take* place* tli!ont;h actiMtios winch .ire spontaneous 
and iree An oi«;.inism is the* souici* ol its own growth 
and as a scxxl blossoms thion^li s(*ll-tic*livit\ , a mind <i;rows 
lhroui;h the' (‘xcaeise ot its owm (‘lloit 1 hi ])imcipli' ot 
sell-aeti\ ity is essential to all oiu;anie uiowth and (‘dneation 
should l)e .1 ))ioee s ol .ironsmt* tins si'lt-ac liM^x II means 
that no mlluence iiiMii cMiMioniiii'nt no stinuih ol an\ soit, 
no amount ol educal.onal mateual, not e\eii the' inherited 
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tendencies, can have the slightest effect in promoting men- 
tal development except as these things are responded to 
by the individual to be educated. Teachers may provide 
miit(TiaIs and means for education but they cannot create 
the motive jinwer nor can they perform tlie educative acti- 
vities for a child. Wliat the child himself does, not what 
the teacher does for him, or in his presence, develops and 
educates him. Modem education lays great stress on 
freedom, spontaneity and initialivi', this is a siniph* re- 
cognition of th(» fundamental piinciple of sclf-activity. 
Children’s education rests on what thi^y do to themselves 
and by thcmsc'lvi's and less on what is doiu‘ to them or for 
them by the ti*ach(T They grow and learn through their 
own activity, through selI-e\prcssio.i thiough their own 
response's to life’s e\iiiTu*nces. The truth is emphasised 
by the popular slogans* “All (xlucatioa is self-t'diication”, 
“leaining bv diiing” It is einbod ed in a very concrete 
and living foim in tlu' Waidha Scheme of education 

If pirpose IS an essential maik ot living behaviour, it 
sliould not be n('g](*cted in education. A child \\orks and 
lixirns far better if he knows tlio goal or purpose to which 
his aetivits is leading. In all teacliiiig it is really worth- 
w'hilc* to lic'lp childii'n to understand the value and purpose 
of w hat they are going to li*arn. The most abstract and 
diflieult tasks lieeonie meaningful w'lu'ii tlu^r purposi' is 
brouglit out Purjiose is not fatal to spemtaneity as pur- 
poses can 1)1' freeh chosen by children To this many 
teachcTs ma\ object that it is not ahvays possible to allow 
cliildn'ii real ‘rcedoin of choice But if it is not possible, 
tin* tt'aeher can at last lead them to sympathise so witli 
his jiuipose that thc*y acec*pt it as if it were their own. In 
many progressive schools such freedom is not only made 
liossibh' but encouraged in cLiss-room w'ork. 

Th(' individual functions as a whole. IIjs experience is a 
unity of knowledge, feeling and action. His i.'ducation 
should mean not merely instruction and imparting of 
know'ledge and information, but also cultivating of heathy 
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feeling and emotion^ and development of rational will. An 
educated person is not merely one who has gathered know- 
ledge but one who combines with knowledge a kindliness 
of feeling and charity, and a determination to strive after 
tiuth he knows and love^. The school should not be a 
mere knowledge shoi> selling facts but also a place where 
young people acqiiiie skills of various sort^ and enjoy domg 
so. Learning is a gieat adventure for young jicoph' and 
while it gives them knowlc'dge and skill, it should take 
place in such a uianncr that the joy of adventure should 
not be lost to them 


Oui-STlONs 

■ 

1 Distinguish between living bi'liavionr autl mechanical 
action Is m ill a men* inacln’ne^ 

1 kll hcluiMOUi is ri'iiction to environini‘ut. C]an yon 
edneat'* >oiing jieople ini'reK bv lontrolliiig their 
environ nciit*^ Discuss the plact* of cnvaronnient in 
edneatj )ii 

•I Distinguish Ix'tween consciousness and expenenct*. 
What ire the ultimate modes of conscious fApcricncc'^ 
What significance have they for ('ducation? 

I Wh.it do you understand In' self-activity^ IIow far 
IS il a distinctive leatiire of living organisms and 
living behaMOiir''^ Discuss its value as an educational 
]>i inciple. 

5 “Xo two nidividnals an^ alike.” Explain tins maxim 
.nnd bring out its liearing on the school work. 

6 Explain the principle' of “le.annng 1)\' doing,” and show 
how it is basic to the Wardha Sclu'iiie 

References for Further Stit)y 

1. Sturt and Oak den: Modem Psycholo^^ji and Education^ 
(Kegan Paul). 
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CHAPTER V 


IIEREOFTY AND ENVJRONMENT 

Onk ol the moot questions iii llie study .incl education of 
tlLldicii is the role ijhivecl by hereditv in LOinptirisoii with 
(Mi\ iionineiit Theie are two schools iA opinion, oiu* holds 
lliai tlie character and conduct of childn ii is unalterably 
loed by what Ihey inherit from their ancestors and th(' 
(»di(T iiiaintains that it all d(*p(*iids niion wliat opportiini- 
Ifc's aic provided liy their ciiMiomnc'iit Tlie contro\crsy 
IS l^ctwceij licrctlity and enviioimieur, nature and nurture 

1. Argumen'i i or IIehediiv 

[ltieflit\ mcaiis that like lends to bei;et like and the' fact 
ol lieinu; a member ol the human laci* b(‘ars v, ith it a certain 
capital m i.-ims o^ oiiuiruil iiatiiie 'I’hi* clnld is what he 
IS because' lie is a iiuanlier ot ccitain lamil}, laiv and sex. 
lie reseinbli's paii'iils no! only in InidiK ioini but also 
m likes and dislikes, abilities and mlellmeiice, habits and 
eliaiacler. Now it is held that this inboiu natnie is tlie 
cliK'l lactor in devcdopiiuMit and soK*l\ deleo 'nines the 
po'iNibilities to which the child can be ediie.itv'J \11 edu- 
cation IS liiriiti’d 1)\ certain eapacitu**' and intcn'sts which 
the child inherits Irom lus parents and which unfold them- 
selves in a maniic*!' and order which is not inflneoced by the 
eiiMronment ni w’hich th»y live. Thi' emphasis on here- 
dity discu'dits all thought, efloit and ])ams!akiii^ coiitroi 
ot the environment in child c'fliication. Instances of 
pi'rsonai^es like Rabar, Shivaji, Ranjit Sniah aiul others aie 
cited to shenv liow' stn'iiuously thesi' i^ei'j^le lou£;lit a*j;aiiist 
hostile circnmstaiiecs in life, how’ bravt‘l\ they set at nought 
the discouraging lorccs in their i*nvu'oiimi nt and how they 
rose to power and distinction in spite ot th/' serious obstacles 
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and handicaps that blocked their v/ay! “Circumstances of 
life arc to man what rocks and winds and currents are to a 
ship, in('H'l> accidents that make* their qualities manifest 
but lia\(' nothinj; whatever to do with producing them.”^ 
Thousands of young men an* jilaced in similar surround- 
ings; their spirit, tar fiom being roused, is inetrievably 
damped and they die fighting a losing battle. If only a few 
re.ich the heights of achiev(*mi‘rit and distinction, it must 
mainly be due to their inborn nature and genius which 
shines m spite of obstacles. Thi'iefore it is argued that in- 
herited traits, oiiginal nature or native c'lidowinent finally 
deUTinine charactiT, conduct .11 id personal itv. 

Ronssi*an, F(*ars(ni and Galton an* the chief (exponents 
of the “lic'redity" school and offer two 1 lain lines cf argu- 
ment m their support In the first p! ice, they work out a 
close* u'lation between the child s physical and moral 
qualities Children ]ihysically healthy and fit an* morally 
good and commendable. Statistics, it is (*laimed, show 
such a high degree ol con elation between the two kinds 
of (piahties that it seems inipossihli* that they can be 
derived bom diJh rent sourees. Since the physical qualities 
are without doulit inhiTit(*d, the moral (qualities must be 
so It would mean that gncni a ciTlam iktsou co be tall 
long-armed and dark-(*y<‘d, certain moral (juahtic's ean be 
safely predicted. Secondly, lesearches which C ilton and 
others ha\i* made into the ancestral history of twins, scien- 
tists, ]udg(’s, artists and kings st*em to dt‘monstrate fully 
the fact lliat distinetixe mental ability is the result of 
inheritance rather tlian of education. The depressing 
history of the Jukes family emphatically sih nces all argu- 
ment against original inlieritaucc Of 1200 ir.embers in 
five generations 300 died in infancy, 310 spent 2300 years 
in poor houses, 440 were destroyed by disease, 400 were 
wrecked by their own wickedness, 7 were murderers, 60 
Jiabitiial thieves wdio spent on an average of 12 years each 
ill prison, 130 convicted criminals and only 20 learned a 

^Nimn Education Its Data and Fust Principles, page 105 
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trade. Such investigations as these seem lo prove once 
for all that educ ation is all paint, it docs not alter th(‘ nature 
of the wood that is under it, only improves its appearance 
a little. 


2. ^'W.UMENT ron Environment 

On the other hand, it is thought that a cliilJ is born with 
a great variety of i>ossibilitic\s and is capable of any sorl of 
development within the lange of liiiiiiau eapticity What 
a inan has done a man can do if he gels iavouiable opportu- 
nities The genius is as much a product ol his eiiviionmeiit 
and c'ducation as tlie idiot is The mind of the child is a 
Tna{»s ol clay, passive* and plastic, to which enviionnumt may 
give any shape it likc's, or it is a clean sKite, a talniUi ram 
of Locke on w’hich c^vperumce nnpress(*s its forms. The 
CTcponents of this \:e\v turn to tlu* sanu* IJaliar, Mn\a]i and 
Jlanjit Singh and ask why tlieir ancestors and descendants 
did not show ti e same degiee ol talent and achievement. 
These indivMiials wa're the* product of tlu* social, economic 
and political influences of the age* in which they lived and 
could not have le iched those heights of th(*ir c *re(T if then 
carc'iT had a tlifTercnt setting Man grows into what his 
<‘nvironmcnt, training and eilneatiou make him. 

Education, therefore, is the be-all of a person's mental 
and moral make-up The histoiv of civihzatujn bears ti’sti- 
moiiy to the fact that man, a wild animal, has built a glori- 
ous edifice of c*iiltuie, lU't, science, philosophy, religion, 
society through experience, learning, education and train- 
ing. If heredity had lieeu the sole arbiter of his fortune, he 
would have remained the same old priimtne that he was 
twenty centuries back. Again, instance's of reclamation 
and rc-cducation arc not lacking in wdiich hopeless wrecks 
of life, through sympathetic and right guidance, have 
turned over a new h^af and started life afresh on a definitely 
sounder and better plane. Environment alone makes or 
mars a man and heredity is its insignificant shadow. 
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3 TlIKIll l^KVIUNC ox Educ.viiox 

Tlif'sr t\\(» ()l opinion liiiw :i strong liolcl on 

popnitii ill**!?!;]!! aiid Siiicv llioy IxMr on llio tiUitiulo ol 
liMtliris towtirds ('dii( »ihoii it V(TV iinportaiil tluif tlic'v 
slioiild liii\(‘ a \i‘i> clr.ii p(Mspi'cli\i* ol tin* rc-liil'vo iinpori- 
ol lini'dih and <mi\ imninont Tlios(‘ who cinphasist* 
till* inl(’ ol Iicicdi»\ dcs]Mir ol ihIikmIumi iiiul il 

alt(\i;(’lli(‘*- \Vli(iM‘\('r childnMi Kill sKoil ol tlioir i''pi*cta- 
tions and \\ lu*ijc\c‘i clloils Jo cnlti\tit«' Ix'ltoi luibits amont' 
tlr’in niisliri*, i1k*\ dniL into a mood ol ( as\ lalahsin 
dial liircililv has ]m*dc‘slmi d thin i h.r titliM loanimt; 
.ind bohiiMonr and it is lulilc to Ij\ to crt lh(‘ lull louv ot 
ihu coiiimi; tia'^cdy 'rhi‘\ loso all liop(‘ ii ih' ii ])upils’ 
niipio\( Muail and li t thoin pick n]> such cimnbs <4 know- 
Icdi;^ as thc> may Iroin ckiss tcai * m‘A Somi^ li*ach«Ts 
blam(‘ llu'in loj lownm^ tho standaid ol th(‘ class and 
nci^lct'l thi’in, saNinii that inanu.o«‘s r mnol mow out ol 
I'oUon sc‘»‘ds No ik-ubt lu’irdil> sets limits which camiot 
bo ovcisli'jipcd and cnlanilv iiKini^oos camiot of 

cotUni seeds, but il one* woiks with know Ii*dt;c* and iindc*i- 
standiii'^ one Ciin im])io\e the cpialitx ol maiejroc^ by a c*aic- 
Inl icaulation ol the eiiMioninent as one can make cotton 
mow lino pr(idn<ti\e pl.mt" and Meld a lamer har\cst 
Pnjiils' iiati'ies au onmnalK diiic*ieiiL tiiid then i^iowth is 
deti*i mined .ilon'; ceitam d(*linite lines, but it certainly rests 
with ns to irnpio\c tliosc lim s .iloiii; which the > can deve- 
lop and make the most ol llieir mheiiled ea]ntal CJaielul 
iiiannnnm picparalion ol the soil, irii'j;ation and such olhiT 
aids as SLicntilic cnlli\ation means wait enable the sci'ds to 
^mw into lari^er and iichi*! iil.mts. It is Intilc to e‘\jji‘ct tlic 
child to o\crst(*p tin* liniils sc't by his inhcntiaice. but the 
cdncaloi can alwa\\s help him within those limits by piovi- 
diiit^ ta\oniabl(* ojipoitiinilies m tJie^ cnvironm(*nt lor tiie 
best de\elopm(*iit lor Ins iiihcritc‘d capacities and powers. 
The treniciidons inlluciiee oi eaiviromiu'iit as a stmiiilating 
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and solcclinc; force* on races becomes evident if we consider 
the astoiiidjiiJi; le^eneiiitjoii ol Japan in the rec«*nt past 
Others who iiei^lect heiedit\ and jircsnine that education, 
tiainin.^ and eii\ iroimient can achie\e all that is within 
hninaii eajiticity an* guilty o^ oviTweeiiini^ optninsiii and 
incur consKleiable waste* of efloit, tniu* and iiKiney ni tryinj^ 
to ieali/(* the* iiniiossible The best Kpe ol t*dueation, 
tiaunni; and euMiejninent cannot cn‘alc intiu'st, capacities 
c*r tah'iits winch are ih'iiied to an iikImiIimI 1>\ Mitne of 
his iiih(*iitanc(‘ li\cn llu* most capabu* ait teacher 
cannot in. ike ojdiii.ir} gifted pupils into gooii artists and 
his inllui'iKe on some oi th(*iM is not e\en appi(*eiable 
because* tbe\ ha\e not inli(*Tilc*d .i talent or e\eii an m(*lina“ 
tion for ait and In* i'aimoL cK'ati* aitislic talent Isdncation 
can at the* most sc*hcl stmiiil.dt and eneom igc anv talent 
that IS ali(‘a(I\ then It can (*lnmn ite those inlliieuecs 
and circumstances which inhibit and st'inl the full giowth 
and •di'M'lopnicnt ol inlienl^'d ti.uts and capacities, and 
eiicoinage and pio\idc lor those that favour it. Then* is a 
]ilac(* in tlu .voild lor almost (*veiy tyin* and (*V(*iy dc’gui' 
of ability, and wi'o cdu(*ation i(‘(piir(‘S that inherited 
iiiclinahons, caj acihes and inti*re'.ls ol (*v<*iy child should 
111 * shidu*d earb and eveiy l.icilitx should la* piovided in 
his ciiMionincnt to dc\cIop all that is b('*^t in Inin as an 
indix idual 


4 IlLMinm AM) EwinoNMiiVi' 

doth thes(* exticmcs ril thought WK'iigly assume that 
lu*redity and euvuoiiinent aic two foicc's diiccrlv oiiposed 
to each other. They an* neither foices no» an* they 
opjiiAcd to each othci. The (|uestion is not ^ hi'ther here- 
dity or cn\iionmc*nt, nature or niiitiirc*, is the nioie potent 
oi important force. The two as]iccts of life embraced under 
these two tt*rnis .ir* not separable, neither ol them has any 
ineaning axiait from the other. The firs^ llniiR to under- 
stand about the issue so often raised is to recognise that 
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tlicT(‘ IS IK) sucli issiu* Every giowiii^ organism, whether 
a plant, aiiiin.il ni man, is iint exeliisixely e'lJier herechtx or 
eiiMionn.ent l)iit h(T('(hl\ (nul ruMiomnenl It is a eentre 
el life er(\itnc‘ aetivitx, it is sell-ch'teiinined and anlono- 
rnoii'^, and what it t^iows to be is tin* lesnlt ol Ixitli its in- 
iie.ited eapaeity and en\ nnnment, wliiili not oiiK co- 
opii.ile blit nileiael So tlio pinblein lor .'‘dneation and 
M>i .el\ IS not to d(‘Cid( a tlitiiei' between iliesf' two aspe-ets 
ol ])nt to kiiO\\ liow till' b( si po si])l(‘ en\ noiini'Mit ean 
o(‘ j'.oxided loi e\(i\ so that li(‘ oi slie ‘_',ets lioni Ins 

or lici (iiliK' iiiIk'I lied endow ineiit ail the xjIik that is in it 
Tile tine lehition ot lieii'ditx and inv iioninent will 
beeonie clear il we '-tiidx tlie jiaif pli’»‘il b\ sei*d and soil 
la the i^iowlIi ol a pl.mt. "I he seeil htis tli» pc wei to ”iow 
<nto a e(‘it«iin Lind ol plant but how ill oi w o|| it will i^iow 
ile])ends on wii.it soil it uc.‘ls 11 it ^ ills cai a stone, in the 
sun OI is eiushed, it will not ;.^einiinji'', il it a)wn in a 
poor soil w’ltli too inneh ol heat or water, it may «,;eiin’naie 
i)iit will not tliiiM' loni' Ol b(\ii bull, tind il it hills on ij,ood 
soil and has laxoni.ibh' inlliu net's hkc* nuiniiri'. w'atei and 
siin, it will into «i %('i\ ,i;ood phint I'lu' ])lant eannot 

'.;iow without eithei the si ed oi tlu* soil 11 needs botli 
'^riu* seed ami tiic* soil do not woik iiidi'jH'iidc'nlly ol eaeh 
other but aie inntiMlIx d('pendeiit Sii 1> \ Mitia slcirled 
hie as .1 clerk on J\s (id per nioiith in the nulitiiiV uceo-ints 
df'pai tini'iit and had exidi'iitK iiiboin ttih'iit loi under- 
standini; and soKiira the rciosl inlrietih' ol iinaiieial 
{iiobltMiis. J!is <^eiiins spiiiK'd linn lai ami lie' losi co the 
hijiihest position in the depaitim'ut (a mid lie have done so 
without either iialiM' talent or laxoniablf' r)])p()itnniti(‘S 
pjovided by eiivironiiu'iit’^ (aadd h(‘ Inixe doiu' so if he 
had neither interest nor abilitx in his work, or it lu* had 
accepted eniployinent in a seliord'^ Sir C V Uainan eoiild 
not 1 k‘ fitU'd jiito tlie same hole. Tlie scientific curiosity 
■ ’I liiin could thrive only in the stmuilatim; alniosphere 
ol Ins j)hysic‘s laboiiitoiy The uriiroiin envhoiiiiK'iit (»i the 
aceonnts department eneouiaged the one and wxmld have 
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cliscoiira<j;c*d tlie oIIkt lK‘caiisc their inlirriled aptitiulos 
were cliflc'reiit aiui did ii«it let them mow in tin* same 
diK'etioii. \V(' (Mijiiol make e\eiy el(‘*'k einplojK'd in tlie 
aeeonnts deparlinenl do a*' wc*ll as \liha did nor can we 
make ever) elerk dial l(ti\os il ii llanian W ith al! onr 
most paii'stakmu, < Moits ai impioMMiienl we caiii.ot add a 
]ol or tittle to tile native Ctipac't\ o| elnidien, l!ie\ will 
••tail a]>pi(i\imati‘K at the same l(*\(l .is wi did and like 
us Will sliue,e,le tlien \\a\ up 'I his, li('w\'*i, sh.mld not 
nitik'* ns los(‘ LOin.ie,! .ind li'ok on n*'i(‘dit\ is tia' h.ind oi 
.ate \\hieli iiie\ocal)l\ 'ilands in tlie wa\ ol pio'iie’^s I'lieie 
IS anothiM* sidt ol tin* in. ilal, li'o ileiiiht\ is a i;ieat 
tcnsi'i v.ili\e L'clor ^\llleh ihonuh it isiimnt lu' aU**ied, 
n.;ii;.l.iins tin* e\eelk 'ic'i' *1 sttindaid t\ pe'^ o! jdant* anil 
uimnals .nicl maiiitc"iis niiiii to pi(‘seiv(‘ his li\el oi aecom- 
phsliment Man mi loi hmi s, imsiak^'s anri lollies do not 
III'*' an M leti ie\ uhle eili'ct on his «i(i\ anei nient ti.id his 
iiiiM'i lied Halts pio eet hmi a !Areat deal tioni tiu daiiL^eis 
ej a haiiiiliil .'..\nonment 

■5 W n\i IS til lu l>ll^‘■^ 

W'liat is It that ehildien inheiil’^ Ih) In'olheis and 
.'sleis h (Ve the same heu^ht) Do nu'nliil ((iiaiitie,'* iiiii 
111 certain l.nmlie/^ W h) do ehildiiai ttike alter oik* 
[lai.et or aneeslor moie tlian .mother'^ Ak del *ets aKo 
mheiitevD These ami a Svon’ i-l I'diei (jia stions toiment 
man) a pan nt and teaehei and the answeis whiili they 
iiianiilactmo on tlu* bans oi h.lklore 01 wath liie help ot 
lh(‘ij imc'iitieal imai'in itmi* olti'ii i diicati* t!i( in m a vciy 
wioiiL^ attitiich' towauls children 

IMie child pows liom the iimon of j^eiin c»lls lioni tlie 
lathei and niotlier and staits lil(‘ as a Jittle spetk ot jelly. 
In nine months’ lime it m<ws mto a iiilly deselopod baby 
but during this jieiiod ol development it has recciM'd 
iiothmi; fiom outside (*\cept food and watei. What it 
grow’S into was' potentially jiresi'iit in the little speck ol 
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jelly conception “Tlic biihy has no diicct connection by 
ner\x\s or n by blood vessels with his iiK^ther and nothing 
that slie lliinks or does can elFc'Ct llie cjuahty of th(‘ food 
Mipiilicd to him by soaking Iroiii hei arteiies lliroiigh tlu‘ 
placi nta * 

Faeli ol tlu'se geiin cells has a iiiicliMis eoiiLaming IwcMity- 
if)Mi pans of little stiMigs of beads eall(‘d ehroinosoines. 
’^ria falluT piovulc'i a geiin ei-ll \m11i t v\enly-h)iir pairs of 
clnoinosoines and tih* inollaa pnnid s another gi'ini cell 
\Mlh tw enty-loiii jmiis ol (‘liioniosonK's 'Fhe two sets of 
chi' •niosoines join logi'tliei in pans ailei haMiig thrown 
a\\a> oni' nienibei (join isieh pair so ihat tli('\ enter into 
iiihon with oii!\ twent\-loiii single ; ' i oim^soines Tlu ir 
ninon le'^loM's tlio normal number ol tu(ntv-lonr pans and 
\MlIi tins lIio baby slaits life Tins ec h division and le- 
dueiiiin ol c hioinosonu s i'xpkuns wliv cluldiiMi in tlu* same 
faiml\ dill(*r b'om each ofliei so widely “\t '-aeb eon- 
eipiion cells nmh* winch liaM* tin own awa\ dill(;renl 
clnomnsoaies 1 he iiinnb(‘i of jiossible (s titibniahoiis. no 
two tilike. whuli (.t'li 1 ) 1 * inadi* b\ taking two s'*l> ol Iwi'iity- 
fonr chionioa)ii.(‘s (*jcfi and shaking the in oi.t inns into 
nnllions. 'Hu* xaiialuin among (hild]<*iu tlier(*loii'. is to 
a knge evteiil suiij’^K a u*lleition ol (be laet tluit tluMigh 
legally the\ lia\e the same tUic(*s(i\, Inoiogically they 
rejiresi'iit difiescnt selections from the ancistial .issoitnuait 
of chioinosomes 

Tims <*ach Hnld mliciits from tin* lath(*r and the mother 
alike Ihit it iiiiist be r(*nK nibeied tlial each parent was 
also the inhenioi in (*(jnal parts Irom both his oi licr parents 
who in tlieir turn inherited (*(pia]ly iiom their paieiits. 
Thus each child ow\*s hall of his onginal cciuipinent to his 
paients, one-foiirth to his grand-jiaieiits, one-eighth to his 
gi( at grand-pau*iits and so on into tlu* shadow^s of long ago, 
in gc'omctiic ratio The stream (if life flow's on and the 
child inliciits his capital not f/oni his parents but thwn^h 

^ Fisher and Criicnbcrg. Our children, page 38 

“ibid, page 39 
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his parents. This should explain why a child has the chin 
ot his molhci, the forchc*ad of his latliei, the blue colour of 
eyes from his grandfather, the' hair from his uncle, the nose* 
fioin Ins aimt Perhaps it would be more appropriate* to 
say that chil(lrt*u ha\e dia'vii thc'^e traits from the same 
stock and repi(*s(*iit di/Ienail assoitnu iit ot the same Many 
children do not resemble* an\ iH'ai aneestur at all and diaw 
fjom some remote ineinlx'r ot the line man} jepjes(*nt 
nnstnn's of traits 

Attain, it must havi* been qinti* cl*‘ar by now wh\ clnlrlren 
el the* sanu' fainih \.iry .nid wh\ C'ath mt‘inbei ol the laee 
IS a nni(|n(* nidi\ idn.il Tin* fai't ol nidi\ ideal vaiiation is 
a conimon]ilace in niodc‘in ps\eholc\^\ and edueatKaiiil 
dion^ht, and so n: its hulit no niainpiilahoii o( envnoii- 
n'K'iit, no (‘dncalion or tiamnn' will inak(* all elnidien cenm* 
lip to a nniloim pieconeened standard c'l achievement 
llathev, (‘diieatic I! should piovah* Jhe Inllr'si possibh* e\- 
fire^sioii and e\j):in'‘ion of iMth mdiMdiiiil ihild's nu^iital 
.U'd inoial ap'ilndi* liis best dev(‘lopni('nl iloes not c(aisist 
m inakiiiL liiin reach an idiail ol perf(*ction set up b\ his 
parents and ttMthers lint only that set up b\ Ins own 
niheritaiice 

6 Ih) C iiinniii N Imiiliui Spfc ii’u: Thaits*'^ 

\ qiK'stion IS ollcii asked wIicIImt children mhi'iil fiom 
Ihcii anecstoM spccihe tiaits oi simply a y,i'ncral ability to 
vlevelo]) aloiijL; ceitain hue* 'Hie m\ estreat f a is 'eUiied to 
above inelme us to the view that mherilance 's \ei\ hn;hl) 

.* j)eeialis(*d and that certain l\])es of tahaits .lad ti.uts lun 
in iaiiiihes, but this coiicliision is obs».i.ired In tlniM* co i- 
sideralions In tlu* first place, what w'c* allribut(* to liere- 
dity may be dm* only to the social heritape and tiaditional 
atmosphere in wdiich childien of a family are bom and 
(*ducated In a family e\ery child mav be mchued to 
music, not because musical talent runs in the line, but 
because the example ot adult members holds out a strong 
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in(lii(*cni(‘nt to th(' >01111^01 people and the home is satu- 
rat(‘d willi iiiiisieal atinosiJieie. Seeondly, childien are 
n(.\er an cxtul lepliea ol any ol iheii parents T]u*\ difFei 
fioin tlieni tincl olten th(‘S(‘ difI(Ti‘nees make tluMii directly 
tli(‘ op])(»siU* ol I'ach nlliei. Il is not imeoinmon tor tall 
pau I'ts 10 luivi’ slioii C'luldi(‘n or for shoil paic'iifs lo have 
tall ciiildien, for sfnpid jiaients lo lia\e t;illed sons and for 
tiihst'c parents to lia\e maihslu* chikinMi. Sneh Mirialions 
clinch the piool that spc’i in* tiaits filii thjs inn m l.mnhes 
ThiiilK, it IS a w ell-kntn\ n I lel that a i^iMims '*011 of a 
jj;(Miins l.ithei is an e^(^.•ptlon lalhii (han liie iiil(‘ Niiliin* 
s(‘enis to ])nll ihe pi(vt;( n\ o* a i;eiiius l(> ihe a\«'ra*^e 

IJnl l)\ speuahsed inhei it.nii (' il iIo*‘s lua mean lh.it if 
ihi )lhei can cook I'k (L.* '^hli 

horn with sne h .m abiiilv No dihJ is (*\c‘i hoin wi'ili 
ability to (ook, sew or peiloim .m\ ollun kind of skilful 
act Will 11 we call a child a bv»iii Wi-K'i, [lamlcT 01 mnsj- 
eiaiu all that we lie an is that hi‘ has a n ilnial aptitiidp 01 
bent ol 111111(1 lor the aeipiisif lO'* ol lli.if skill (h‘ Ik s a 
nativ(' disposition 01 t(‘ndi‘iK\ tow aids it and e.iven an 
o])])oi tumty Will aeipiire it mon* leaihly than others less 
t;ilt' il S(mietimes such a jilted child may si'i‘ or seaich 
l(U' s'leh o[)i)oi hinuK's wliih otheis an* mdifh'n'iil but, 
waihont them hi'^ potential i];ilt^ mav not find an\ e\pies 
Sion aiiil dc \ c lo]'imorit 

Ihit il it js depK'ssmt; lo leain that skills .ind traits assidii- 
(aisl\ ae(iiiin*d b\ jiaients eannol be tiansmitti d to the n(*\t 
generation, it is <Mieoniai»m«^ to know^ that they will take* 
tlicir (h'leets acipnicd thioimh inisaiUeiitnie or chse.ise 
with tlu*m to till* .u;iav(’ A l.mu* pari'iit will not bet;et 
lami* childri'ii 1101 doi s a blind mother' bee,et a bliiul 
dair;hi*r “Tin* icmoxal ol rats' tails u,en(*r.itiori after gene- 
ration will not \ield i.its w ifliont tails 01 with nu'asiirably 
.'•hoitei tails" Not doubt eeitain disease's are tiansimtted 
blit that IS bee ansi* the ipoisonous taint has spread to the 
j!.eiin plasm Si'C‘h deli'cts as do not reach the germ cells 
aie not passed on to childi(*n 
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7, Social Heredity 

i)iit thoiiv^li \vi' cannot .uld to or improve the heiedity of 
ihe n(*\l lACiKTation we can always pass on to it a better 
s(rcial heiitaj^e Ihnloiiu.J licTeditv should not be con- 
Insed witli socuJ hei(*dit\ “CJiildi(*n are bom with ii 
biological luTilae.e, they are* born info a soi i.il oiu* ” If the 
doetinie th.it aeiiinied eliaiatteis are not pj’.si'd on to the 
ne,\t ^(‘lUTation is .icei'pleil, tla* oiilv ]^ossibl(* means of 
ini[To\nej; ih(‘ i.ice is addling to oi mijiioMni; socmI Iktc- 
li'P. llie onlv thine, lelf to iis is to h(‘l]) to biiiM a bi'tter 
end heallhiei woiM tiu* ii(*\t ”en(Talion to live in 
dlie \ast netwoil. ol lii'j^hK ort^anisid, «'\c('«»dma;ly 
io*nple\ and lapidU i^iowni'^ and I'lroifii'ssnie, hniiian msti- 
tiihons and tia<Iiuons, iii.mnejs and customs, lej;al and 
iiioral code , heow ledue, lec hnwpK' and skii! ait, liteiatiire 
.I'ld rt'ln^ion, ide.iK and \ahic‘s, eoiistitntc's a child’s social 
Ijeiita'V’ by wlm h lji‘ b(*c*omes “th(‘ hen t(/ all the ai^es” 
andVhieh n»jd'.“ a\ailable to him lhi‘ Irnits ol accomplish- 
ments o( the vaci This social hi‘U‘(hty may piovule the 
child >Mtl. a moie vdjolc‘soiiu‘ and stiiniilatini!; attitude 
lo\\.irds lile and ideals and more* ration.il and altruistic 
laitli III comnion well-beiiii' Our knowli’d'ie ot the laws ol 
health and oni teehm(|ii(‘ in apphnaj; that knowledso may 
lepan sonu' ol lla* ch-leets (*! pli\sieal inhiaitanee aiid lla* 
ii'dil kniil ol soual and edneation.il .limospheH' may i«*due(‘ 
the handicap o' a Widk intellect C’hildrei an* born witli 
ph\sical and iiK'iit.ii canaein'es and we can cre.ite lor them 
a ln'alihy anil sli'nnlatin»4 atmosphere m which ihi'ir in- 
heated cajiai iti'\s, mteiests and lalenl'. will not miK ha\e 
a I leer i)la\ but also de\ *lop uion. ell(*ctivel\ to the best 
advantage* of human it \ Even kill nt talent will find scope 
ol espaiision and ad\ .mcenieiit ni an eiiMio in*.(*nt saturated 
with wholesome mllniMices. 


S. \Vii‘Vr EnuavnoN can no 

The most important thing for the educator is to try to study 
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children in liis care and to know what their native traits 
are. ('Inldicn should have larj^jer opportunities to engage 
tlienisc*l\('s lit .IS iriaiiy typos of activitic's as they possibly 
can, hi)lli in th(‘ home and the school, and iIk^ paient or ihe 
te^icliei '“liorlil hr on ilu' wateli as to what i\j»es of actnnly 
mnT(\st a child most so that he may s(*leel such enviimi- 
ineiit as will stnnniate natural inteiest and infhnation 
l>nt what can cnMionim'ut and ednealion ically aceonip- 
hsh'^ The fact that lieiedily ha;, s^'t i-* a tarn (l'•^inIte limits 
JO thi sc'eiic and (‘Teeti\ < nc'ss of (‘dncational eiroil should 
not :)!■ o\ <•! l('oked, noi dtoeljl if eaMst‘ us to •aI^»‘ np aH 
and res])oiisihilit\ lh’iejli»y ms >ov <‘a( li niil!\'d'ial aitli 
eapaeitu's. aptitnd(*s and mlcK'sts and it is lor tshiealion to 
p^OMde scope lor their exinession .inii »'',)an‘io»» throu'\h 
favoniahle eu\iioiiin< ut and h'ad tlu aj to lia* hn;he.sl h'vel 
ol deM'lopuKMit In the kmIiii of hiunan Xiilue** it is not 
eajiacit) oi ahilil\ tlial eouiils but aLi'oiuplishmeMl, sueee;'. . 
and <'irieicnc>% and to that end t‘du(iition .md trainin'’ aic* 
pist as, if not moie, uiipoitant, loi t'aii.icilx \' itli(MJt luiining 
IS blind and nia\ inislne We are all hoiii \vith <i uhinbi'i 
of bodiK .nid iel(‘1lectnal tools bui il is not th'Mi po'-session 
or ])iesene(' t’li.it in.ilteis but llieir use, and eonsideimr, 
that theH‘ cm be a iielif .md a wiou'i use ol tools, it is 
ch'arh the iespousibiIi(\ ol education to teach and en^n^e 
the right use ol (Mir physical and niU'Ilectnal powers 

Tlu* nnyioitance ol eiiMioniiKMit l)ei‘oiiies evident \\h *n 
we consider Imw large!) om idiMs .ind sentiments are luodi- 
fii'd by the pcph^ we rncM't, the sociid) in wliidi we nio\e, 
the books we jcail the trade xv(‘ ply and th'’ wife wc we*! 
Happily s(*lcc’1ed eiiMroimuMit has worktxl miracles with 
Tiumy a hopi'less di’linriiient, reclaimed many a hardeiu^d 
ciiminal, and inadt^ nian\ a siiiikt alone foi his sins Tests 
have revealed that a large* niiinber of dclinqiicnl children 
arc normal and their bill was due in most cases to haimhil 
influences, pci sons, ideas, to enviromnent and education. 
A change of environnu^nt has regenerated many of tlicm 
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and enabled th'^in to develop into honest, self-supportinj' 
citizens. 

But while die educator has tfi study children s uativt' 
eiidownieiit and wf.rk witJiiii its limits, he has to n^ahse 
lliat, placed as he is, lie cannot have tin* best conceivable 
in the pr(*sent \\(t 1(1 The id(‘als f)l perfection he* has jii- 
vented in anlicii'vahon ol his cliildien's d<'\' lopnient have 
to be toned diAvn to what is [lossiblc* md .i\ailable 
lie will have to stnd\ tlu* htllf world in which he has his 
own Ix'iii'jr and sec* wluit oppoitnnitics and iiK'ans tan bi* 
biou”hl within liis childri’irs ic'acli tind what knowledi;e, 
^klll and art should be lan^ht to thoni in llir* Imht til lapidly 
c hiim^iiiJ^ (oi'flitions of hie* on tins i;lobe ni the* ]nes('iit 
<cntuT} lie lias to woik lor those idcsils, skills, ta'^tes and 
aciMiiisitions which will be pii/(*(l most m the* liitnre scKMcty 
m which the chikl will later as an ailuh Imd himself a 
menib(*r And fii.alK he eiiist see that he* hiiiisell is a V(Tv 
vital pait ol the 'hiM\ (‘iiMionment .iial siioiild not only 
present a w^'ithv example but dioiild chanw w’lth the 
^ham’i'i” cin' < anil flu* e*\eiih.mi;i;e,; W'oild 


Questions 

1 What IS tb(* place ol hc*iedit\ and eiiMroninfiit in 
education'^ 

2. Ihsciiss the* exideiuf* for tind a‘;ainst the inlu i itaiicc* 
ol me'iital eharactciislics'* 

3. Distmcjiiish between biological and socal henedity 
and show what is the* cen!tribntie)ii ol i*tieh to the 
inakiTig of an inelivielnal. 

t. If what is le^arnt by p.iients is not passe*d on to the^ 
child, is it wasted III to educate'^ 

5 “What a man has elone a man can elo*\ Is this tnic‘f^ 
What exactly dot*s cnvironnu'iit dei feir iis^ 

6. How tar car education make j;e)od the? defects of in- 
heritance? 
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CHAPTER VI 


[NSTINCTIVE I’.E II AV lOUi; 

Tin: nuliMcliial is :i piodiicJ n( Roth Iw'icdilv :in(l i‘nvir()ii 
iMi'iit, Ins ch.LractiM' aiui iK^isoiuiIitv *irc‘ llu* oiitfonu' ot his 
nali\c\ iiilxnii capcU‘ilu‘s, anil th * rhani^rs ami ili*\i*l()p- 
miii!s nliich ncciM imdci fiir iiilIiK'iir'r ol ciiviroimii'nt, and 
Ins holiaMoni v- pailly iiatniaK mlu'nli'fl and non-IiMmi 
and ]\iid\ acipini'd and IcmiiiI Tin* loachrr, i\ hr is to 
])i(j\id(‘ loi an all-ioiind il(‘\ rlopnirnt of tho iiidiMilnal 
lIiiIiL must know wh.il (■Irin'*nls in human nature ai(‘ ori;!- 
n.il, and wliat an* ai'imnd and d('Vt*!o]>( d as a rrsnlt ol 
'■\r(*i n nci* In Mns i*lianlt i we an* eonteiued wholly with 
cho iiali\e, iiiheTil<'d l\j)es ol lj(*ha\ lorn pait-cnlai 1\ with 
nistiTU'ls 


1. T'I'fs Ol Oiiuawi Rlhwhkk 

TiistU wo l.i.ii* th(* oiiidiiK jrfli'M's >neii a. hietithin;;, 
cut Illation ol lilood, (li.uestion, lec iction 'riu*\ an* stimni- 
cit(*d Ijoin \vithni the oii;ai>ism itsi il and .nt* leeliil lor its 
iieallh and wellan*. 'l1ie\ do not have In lie leeliil and 
oiiie staited i;o on ihionj^hoiit hie 'l’he\ au* iMihiinal'* 
and eannot h* ehtni,<;e<l oi niodilieel wnliiont danuu .* 
h'*alth SecondK, llit*n* an* icIIcm s like hhnkiri;, enn‘j,hinu, 
snec*/ni|^, ihi' kiiee-ieik, sw'allow'ini; I’hey ha\e already 
lj(*en ini'iitioiied in eonne(*lion w’lth the nervous system 
They an* also to a lari^e decree fixed, a'ltoinai'i* and iiiii- 
lorni, and serve the w'ellaie ot the ori^.inisrn Ihit they lol- 
lovv n*j;nlaily Oiily when a i;i\(*n stimuli'^ is* ])res(*nt(*d and 
aie limited to vaiions parts ot the bodv 'rinidly, thi'ie 
are such eomplev aetiviti(*s as shrinkini; or riiniiin*^ aw'ay 
fioni injiiiy or danger, seekini' food and shelter, curiosity, 
fighting, collecting oi constructing. They are more or less 
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c()inj)lc\ R\s])()iiscs to a more or loss complex ^roup of 
stiiiiuli ol exteiiuil aiKl internal origin. They are inherited, 
not li'aint, and like eveiy type of innate heha\ionr, serve a 
hiolo'^ic.il end Tiny are teiined lustuul^ Since tliey 
can l)i‘ modified m a varic^ty oJ wavs, tliey oJfei .i iich 
ojipoihnnlv lo tin* ^'‘aeliei to cxc'ieise his milnenee for the 
\\eil-!)eiMi> ol \oiine. jieojile and make possible the entiK* 
f diieaiional elloit 


2 liii Lrx '\( iioN 

A relies action oi iel!e\ is a <‘onsTant, nmlorm ik'fniite 
and diieet lespiMise to .i ”iv(‘n ^tnnnlns and is i aiisc'd 1)\ an 
einati- eoniu't ti(»n in llie neivons svslem l.i 'wi *n llu o.^an 
wineli leteives di* sl'iniiliis *nid the »nstles oi glands 
wliieli make llu* iesp^‘ns(*. II ai'vMiinc niilati*^ onr nost'il*,, 
siu’e/in** al once oeenis II a sliaip Itip . *^im*ii |nsl 1k*Io\v 
the knee-e.ip llu lej, will be aiit<HnatieaII> e‘\(i‘nd(d , 11 a 
bii‘j,ljt li<:lit laces ns, llie pupils ol (/in e>(‘ » onliticts Tlttse 
n'S[)onses ar** qnic'k aiu! oeeni .ilw’avs and as soon as the 
stinnilns is ]iiesenl<d '^Hiev .lie involimtaiv and often we 
aie not eonseions e I lliem T\u‘\ are n(»l leaint and they 
are alw.iys leailv loi action '^I1ie> aic* local ino\ c*nients, 
lnnit( d to a paitn'olai pail ol the bodv 

Jiellex actions do not call loi inncfi att(Milion ..t the 
hands ol the I'dneati j Thc‘> aie hanlK (*dncabU* Most 
ol tlu*ni iUe nuaeb deleiue' leactions ol the oj nanism to 
Wald (dl iniinv, ol '.oine we .ire not even conscious e.u; the 
eonti action ol the pupil in biinhl hi;Iit, and some cannot 
be conliolled Stand bcdnncl a window with j^iass panes 
and let soiii(‘bod\ thiow’ sudd('nlv and violently a bucketful 
ol wal^T against the window’ \ou may know' lull w’ell 
tli.il th(‘ i^lass stands ludween \ou and the w^ater, but you 
camu.t iielp waiicmn; Most oJ the activities of infants are 
oi die rellix tvpe anil their tiaming consists in helping 
them to .icipiire contiol ,)\er such reflex actions as 
excK'tion. 
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3. The Condtik^ned Reflex 

Tlioiiffh ri*flt\v actions cannot In* inodilicd or cdiic.itcd to 
an appreciable extent, tli y can In* “eonditioiK'd ", that is, 
aioiise'd by a slinmlns diili'Kiil fioni the oii';nial stinnilns. 
*^\eiy r(*II(*\ act is toiieli(*d oH by sonu *Mceial kind ol 
stiniiilns The cfnitjaelKMi ol the pupil is eajisetl b\ bri‘j;lil 
liL^ht, the knee-|erk b\ a tap iiiidei {In* knee jl aloii'^ 

with this special stiimiliis, sonic* otlu'r stinnilns u Me,oionsly 
prcxicnted, it usually inakc's the* ii‘s|n)nse stionj^ei WIhmi 
lilt* two stiinuli aie t^ncai tot^c'flua ti ninnbc*i ol times tie' 
s(*eond slnnnliis b\ itsell is c*nons;h to biini^ aboiil 
i'*spr)nsc similar lo what which fiist ai^pc aied liie^ht hi*ht 
make's the pupil ol llu* v\r «.(inhac( II ti bell is soimded 
alomj; w’lth the pies(*ntation ol biii;lit hi;ht cimtc* a nmnbc'r 
ol tiiue> the beM alone Will make* the* pupil eo itiael This 
IS a roHilUioiird rrfh \ l\tin Pavlo\, .i LUeat Russian 
j)li\ sirfloiiiist, studied the cond'tioned i'*!li*\ m r\ thoron^hK 
He louiid that li a bell is inie^ in the pn*si*iue ol a do'j,, tlu* 
don; show's no dehnitc* response* II, h<;w(’\(*i. each time 
the liell IS lunn the* do^ is «*i\en .1 pieci* ol meat, the* doe 
wall soon cxeeiete sah\j on the* iini»in” ol tlu* bc*ll aioiu* 
A iell(*x aK-med in this wxi^ by a snbstilntc* *tiiiiulns is 
calli'd a conditioned ielU*x. 

Tins connection betwet'ii the r(*spons(' .md the Mibstitute 
stimulus dies out il the oiminal stimulus is discontinued. 
The substitute '.tinmius has to be ])icsi‘nt(*d toei'thcr w'ltli, 
or just bclon*, the oiicijinal stnniiliis. II the l)c‘ll is rnm^ 
alter the lootl Inis Ix'i ii presi*nted no eonditionni'^ will take 
place 

Such conditioniii” is coiniiion in human cxj)eiu*nce as 
well Childicn's incaitlis waiter when tliey le pictuics, 
or listen to or read de'.criptions of delicious dishes Voinit- 
in.^ is a lellex act but m inaii> .idults it is a eoiuhtioned re- 
flex The jerks aiul jolts together w'ltli the* .an(*ll ol petrol 
while travelling in a lorry cause many people to vomit. 
But some start vomiting before starting the journey, for 
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olhcis ii iiaic sinoU of pc'tiol or even passing by a loii> 
stand IS to start \oniihn<^ Witli (;lhers the inei*’ 

sielit n{ '(^'iiehodx ebe voiniliiij^ i:i enoiit^h to foiieli ofl the 
re^lMMse 

( onditioniiiL!; 1“ now used as a <^(Mi(Tal term for so nuali- 
Imh;; ludiaNK'.nr that a dilleienl sliniuhis can aionsc' an 
a< liMi\ It IS “.i^^oeiati\e shiltni'^”, shitljiit; the burden 
(.! aronsniL’!; respoii'C to a snbsliluli' stiimilus Detailed 
'*tndi(‘s ot I'ondii H iinnii, in\(iliinlai\ ])ioei‘ss and eniolion-> 
in n-'Mi and tiinnui's lla^e leldi’d. \aliMl)l(' data for edne.f- 
tien .111(1 lu‘lp( d the ('diuaui' lii (‘t>nl>(H and jidliuMiei' th * 
i>iiia\'(ini of eliildieii Sndi LilIs will l)e ilisens^t d la.l( . 
in e(»nn(‘eiion widi enioliniial bi'haMon. .ind hMrni.i'; 

\ l\sM\f'IS 

'rile ‘dual ';io\\s and de\el(*ps llii«)Mt;h sell-a(tnil\ 

.ii ■! this seli-ei li\ it\ IllaMlle^l^ ilscll in \anons lonns. 
C iiildie i li..\e i 'lioii'j, di'siie to binld and eonslinct, and 
olli*!! !)ie.ik lliin'!,s in oidei (o u*eonsti’iet Thi‘v show a 
nalui. ! eaL,(‘Mi( -.s to know nmn aixait then enMionnient. 
l.a\(* .1 d» ep inteiesl m eollei-iuie. .ill s(‘its ol things, wish to 
e\eel iheii pLe in.iies, (jn.uiii whin lhe\ aie obslineled, 
.ee iiiehli'iied l)^ (iiin”( ts No ihild has bt'en tanj*ht to 
do .my ol these* thni'as d he\ an nihoin, natnial lenden- 
ei( s to ailion and iindeihe .ill thoneht and beh.iMom Wi' 
e.di them jnslinets taiiiosilx, fear, eonstineliny, eoJliv- 
tiiie, fi'^htine, 'ninl.iiion .ne some ol the eominou iiistiiiets 
and sej\e as liie i ssennal spunks or moti\. jiow'crs ol all 
Tinman behavioni The\ an* the bases Jioiii wliieh thi* 
ch.uaeter and will of indiMchials and of nations are 
.gradually developed under the ^UKlanee and contiid of 
intelleet 

liee.iusi' the hie ot anim.ils below* the heman levcd is 
eon'])i(tel\ eoniioll(*d I)> inslmels, it is l)ehe\ed by some 
that the\ an* absent in men. Instincts arc thouj^ht to be 
the siKcial |novisioii that nature has made h^r tlie guiflance 
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oi ciralnrcs lowfi than man \W know too woll how llit* 
\onnjL* of the biillalo, tho liorsc, cic be i^in to sv.im just a 
f('w (lays aUoT tlu'ir birth, wlicn they ha\(* had no opjioiLu- 
ni!\ to learn, birds bmld pevnlhir kinds ol ik'sIs, .see*k 
ihcMi food, leai liarinful ol)|(‘ets, instiMclj\''!\ The\ 
iheir inii^riitiOiis as seasons come and i;o witlinnt an\ eon- 
seionaic'-s tliat tluy are doin*^ so to pii*a’T\e thein'.el\es 
and tlieir speeu ^ Inse<‘l lih tiHords the most -.tiikim* 
esarnples ol ]inu'ly inslineti\<‘ ae^l(^ns Then* .ire in inv 
neii.inees ol Pisivls tlial inx.iiiabK la\ then en”;^ in the 
onI\ lei's wlieie the t;ni 1 >s, wlien ha»elK*d, will Iind the 
lond llii‘\ ni'ed and eaii tMt (.eilain hei‘ll('s lay then (‘i;i 2 ;s 
in small inassi's oi dnnir The mesem-w .i>p l.ixs its m 

.1 lynd nest, liMs np the '*pae»‘ sMth i.'li ipillai s wineh it 
paiaKsi's' in ini'an-* of \\ ell-din'(‘teil shnv- ‘i^*d s* aK iht' 
nest 11]) Tip' eatiMjnfkns leinain a sn[)|)lv ol fic'sh animal 
food foi die \()n.i‘j. whieh the* pan nl will luAei see and 
ol \\Iios(‘ iKidls il ean lia\e no kne\\leihj,e 

liistiiKiS ai ’ iKil .Jtouellier .ibs, nt m man Wt^ do not 
leadiK jee I'^nise instinct- in eian b(\ mse hi-^ .ai' ol a more 
eonijihx Ui>e, niodilic'd and eompiiialed b\ (h‘\ elopiniMit 
I.iiiH's t(‘lb ns that m.m ])osa'sses at least as m inx ni'itinc'ts 
as lowi'i animals do ()lhi*js ehinn lli.it ihi* iiiiinbei ol 
mstmets in man is far uieatca than (li.it m .immal hlc^ 

'nstmet is naiiM' b<‘lia\ioni as contiasted with what is 
Ksirnt or acciuiied diioii;^h cxj^aienee I Ik* mdixidiial 
lias no loieknou lede.e o' x\ h.il hi* is »;i>m'j; to liO m mstme- 
tixe behaxiom Instinets aic* mhoin, mn.ikx oiiemal 
lendc*neies whic h m.ike np tlic‘ jihysieal and mental c-.ipital 
xx’ith XX Inch an mdixidnal ^talts the hnsmess ol lilc. 
Instmelixe hehaxioni is diic'ctecl toxxaids die attainment 
of cauls nseliil to the mdixidnal and thi* rate 


5. I\s'u\('ii\n \\n iiKi u \ Vcika^ 

Perhaps tlic iialnie ol instinct xxonUl bc'eoine deaiei if 
xve compaie it xxath a reflex In the fiisl place both instincts 
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and reflexes are natural and inborn The swimming 
()1 the yoiiiiL^ hoise and the curiosity of childien are as much 
inheritid and original as sneezing or blinking. They are 
not learnl oi acquired but exery creatine liegins life with 
lli(*iii If ‘ instiiieiive * means only “native", then a reHe\ 
cution IS as miieli “instmetnc'” as any typical inslinelive 
aeijon Seeondh, atUntioii to the directed end is absent 
in botli We liavi* no lon‘knowdc*dge of how W(- an* genii” 
to act in a si'iisi* both an* antomatie and iiu'cliameal 
lU*IU‘-\ aet^ alwMNs oeinr in a fixed and legiilai xvay in 
response* to an (*xtein.il stiinnliis They oci iir only wh(*n 
the sliinnlns is pieseni and when it is ])ri*seii{ l!j(*v oeenr 
natiiiallx and iH*e<‘ssaMl\ Tims wli(‘n i bit of djist Hi(*'i 
into the e\e, I'cilam iik^x (* in(*iits ol the xel’ds liilJow, which 
tend to get la! ol tin* iiiliMsiv(* speck ol dust, hi'-tnietixt* 
action also show'*' itsell to be fi'ed, r. gnl.ir tind antomatie 
in the b(‘ginnmg bnl l.iler on gets inodilu*d. Thirdly, both 
aie dii(*iled to the at'ainnK'iit ol i iivls biologuallv nselul 
t(j the iiahNidnal 'lhe\ aie \<-r\ essential to ihi* wi‘llart' 
of the ('’ganisMi i’onitliK, both aie unixtisal and an* 
(oiiikI in «Lil the im nibeis of aii\ (*ni* specii’s. More pieeisely 
tliey an* not nidiMdnal traits but racial charaeteiistics. 

IhiL III sj)iU* ol th(‘s<* ivsi’inbl. luces iheie aie cc*itain 
dilleiiMiees whiili iljslmgnish them fioin each ('duT 1ns- 
tinetixe beha\ioin is cajiabic* ol bc*ing modified and di*vc- 
loped in nnini ions wa\s whih* jel)(*\ actions an* thoroughly 
nu'chanical. V/e blink onr (*\es, snee/e or \/itbdraw a 
l(*g m veiy mu' I j the same wav a^ oiii ancestors did many 
eentuiu'S ago Seeondiv, instinclivi* beha\iour is aecompa- 
nii d b> coiiseions pioi't*sses while the* n ll(*x' behaviour is 
jinn*Iv bioIogii*aJ and is deti'umned so]i*Iy by jihysioJogical 
sliinnh 'rbirdly, as must base been clcaier by now', reflex 
action IS siinpler than an inslinct This luis lt*d many to 
bi*lieve tliat an instinct is merely a coinpounfl oi lef \cs, 
that till* dilh*rcnc(* between the two is one of degree and 
not of kind. Such a view is taken by behaviourists who 
deny the mental side of human behaviour. 
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6. C’fi\r»Afrihnisiirs of an iNsiiNn' 

Vil tins oiininal (‘(Hiipnmit ol mslniFlivi' (Irivrs o: urt;cs 
x('nslilulc*s th;‘ in.unspriii>i »)f In'liavioai iii and 

l.iU ‘1 tlnrninh inndiHcatKMi and (U'M'lopi.K'nl, ol adult hc- 
ha\ lour as wi-II l!istin«-(s llu* inntivi* Ioilc'S of 

iMir lil(‘ and lK'lia\innr and lliciinj.li lhc\ in* innilifii'd by 
otl.cT instincts cind c\]')('i it*nci\ tlu*y tii; oln-n Ino ])lainly 
.c\(‘a’lc 1 in lininan l^c-liavioiii Let ns tlicic'loii* stniK tlii'ir 
c iiicl cliaiacliTishcs 

In llu dr'll place, inslnuliM* b(‘li.'\ innr is lias b(‘ -i* 
slrcsM'd abo\c. is clcailv iniiafc ca n.ihM* an disiin''uislu‘d 
lio.n those modes ol bcliaMom winch lie IcMint in the 
i on/se ol ('xpi'iK'ncc Some defim thi m a* ancesli*ii habits 
blit we ba\c ali\*ady seen (hat h.ibils and skills act|nin*d 
b\ paienfs arc not piis^-ed oi#to cliildiiMi V laflici may 
b«* ^ood at cAcliiii;, iNpewntini', leimis ;md \i‘l his child 
hiis lA Icani ihcse linings (loni thi* lu ”iiiiim':. 'Fhe nse ol 
lant;na'.!;c w is made b\ onr ])ari*nls, lorelalheis and ance.^- 
tors and it is the sanu* l.iiii^inn^e Ihul wi* nst* tod.iy, but 
all the same w'* had to k ai'i it— wc* did not ;,^et I b\ inliep- 
ianc»‘ li.sti.uts tiic not inherited »mccslial iiabits^^All 
lha' .s iiumh! b^ (I<*,erjbi i” ihcni ti> iiiimIi* is that The\ an 
theie liom tin* l)e'\mnm<j; anil .in nol leainl by evpeiienec. 

. •coiidly, the i”h we *^pc*.ib oi iiistinctive at lion oi bc- 
haxioni, an instinct is nune a tendeiiiA o/ ihsposjtion to 
act or bi.ha\c In a n lle\ aiiion a stimnlns leads to a 
res])ons(* but in an mslnict what is aioused is a tendency 
which jKTsists h)i a time nd gi\c*s iisi* to ei'itani pri‘|iaia- 
loi y le.ietioiis belore issmiig into acti\it\. A\ lu’ii a child 
.s liightcncd by a dog, he docs not iim aw\.> amply and 
lorthw'ith. Me tak(*s stock ol llu* sifiiation Ins hps lu'gin 
to tremble, he is i xcitc'd, he tliiiiks of picking up a stone 
and throwing it at the dog, he may dro[‘ this plan and 
shout loi helii and rim away. He is inakmg preparations to 
respond in a paiticulai manner. The stimulus only arouses 
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these pr(*parat()ry i ('spouses because nistinet is not a parti- 
cular aclion but teiich’iicy to response ot a particular kind. 

ITiirdlx, iiislincts ai(‘ iiniveisal They are not pi'culiar 
to till iiuliMdual but .iie charachTistie of the caitirc species 
Ml ineiiibeis of a sjicch'S ri*spoml in tlu' saiiH way At a 
ejixcii stae,e noiiual ehildrcMi aic* cxpi'C'h'd to show the same 
Mistmetne 1 )ella^ loiu \n acdiiate kiiow'li*di;e of instincts 
IS ncei\ssai\ lor .ill t(‘ailitis .ind parents Knowniju; the 
Mistinetise la liaviotii ol one child, thi‘\ can wath reasonable 
ti^sll1 am e I'spec I siiiiilai I 'i ii.i\ >0111 lioiii (^thei elnldien. 

r'ointhK inslinets lend towanls the W'ell-benig ot the 
specie's and its nidi\idiial im'iiiln*is. \(*st-l)uildiini;, mijiia- 
tion, lec'djiii;. malmt^, fii»htini; and tin like aie (unt(‘ esicii- 
ii.il toi tile sii]\i\ai ul till* s]ii'ci( s tC w>‘l] tis ol indiMfInals 
Fc'iii helps !.) ese ip(‘ (•ani»('r. feediir; lo sustain (.nes(*H 
(iL;Iitiiii> to i;i‘t 11(1 ol the i'u||u\ and <') 011. 

FitlliK. nislni(.ts do not nii])l\ an\ h)n*si,i;ht ol a usi'lul 
end Till V sene us but tlieic is m loielhoui;lil (.1 this 
sciMce (loiiimoiis iisi' ina\ ie\oIt al this lilindncss ol 
nistiiKls, but jie we not aliaid ol .1 iiiinibiM ol ob|('(fs 
wIiilIi we kiKiW aie (jinle haimless-' \lthoiiL;li mstiuclive 
bcliaMoin iiAobes sIkIi mental pioi esses .l> .itteutioii, ])ei- 
ceptioii, pel sjsteiice ol elloit, } et the mdi\idiial is seldom 
il c\er cmiseious ol ilu* bioloi^ical puipo.'C winch an 
uistmct s(T\es 

Sixth!), mslmctixe le.spoiises aie ca])abl( ol iiiodification, 
adapt.ition and d(*v(‘lo]iment imdei llu' "uidaiice of ex- 
perience. nitf’ilijneiiLe .iiid ciiMiomiiciit \n I'xamniation of 
th(* origin and i;rowlli ol human iiislitulio.is would reveal 
that they au* liace.ible lo some instinct 01 the oilier. Take 
the case ol law' courts and the idaborate structure ot law 
and 01 del Aie they not mereh a highly devclopc'd expres- 
sion (»l the iiistiiicts ol leal and fi”htui^y The primary 
simple leal and hand-to-hand fii»hlnic; haxe (h'velopc'd into 
filmjL^ l.iw suits. The (act that man is plast'c and capable 
ol education dc'pcnds on Ins orij^inal, instinctive nature 
iieiin^ modifiable Curiosity may dexi'lop into an ardent 
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desire lor tinlh, research and study or int(j a vicious habit 
ot probiiii^ into the secrets oi lUM^hbonrs It is certainly 
the task ol cdncalioii to see that instincts ai(* inodilic'd in 

[jaslly, not all inslinets an* ri‘adv loi use* .it bnth Esc'iy 
instinct lias its jicrif'd ol aiipcai .nice, inainiils and wcak- 
enin^4 It m.iy not be (*<|nall\ jniwerfiil at e\ei\ static ot 
an nulls idiLil’s hie Thus social ]ila> in\ 'Imtua iivalr>, 
l(‘asinjj;, h'ainwoik aiipi’.irs nmeh later than liee pla\ ol 
she(‘r plnsuMl aetnits l*n*4n.icity .tiul pl.i\ si‘eni to 
?M(‘oine we.ikei with at;e Sex instnut cc‘it.nn!y does not 
.«ppi*ar till jinbeils \vli< 'i a bo\ oi j^ir! luxo'iu's inoie sell- 
coiiscious in the jncNencc' ol tlu* opposite sex Many 
i)c*ln‘V(‘ tliat inslinets ao* “ti.nisilo*y'\ iiK‘..niT“j, ihcieby that 
ili(\ .ijipi'ar .it o'llam |H‘i.odv nl lili* .iiul llu'n die .iwa\ 
nnk'ss ih, \ have op|)«'!(nml\ ol .‘'['a ^sion !>iit llu* lac’l 
skeins t<j lx* (h.tl insiiiuls t.ik< tinu io appear .nid m.ilure 
<ind >lion;;li >1 is \eiv dillieiilt to In .in; peiiod uluii 
specdie ins'rncts ^vill t.ike biilh .nid nialine tin* educator 
should be on the look-out tor evidence o[ new and 
flowing intev'sts among vonng ])eople .nul pi ovule 
wholesome oppoihnnlies ioi then evpn ssion, f‘\erc‘ise and 
developmenl 


7 I’liixc n*\L Ks'iixf 1 'I Ol- \I\n 

Instincts h.ive been th*l:ned and el.issilied in i vaiietx ot 
vv.iv> hut McDongairs tnMlment in Ins Soriul //o/(;gy 
HMiiams the inosl outslanding He rlefines ins.n.il as ' .in 
innate disposition which deterniiiu s an liigani .n h) pi'i- 
leive or pav attention to an) ohjc’cl ol a ci M iin class, and 
to c'xpc'iiencc in its pu’smicc' a cm tain (Miiotiona! i* '.ciieini'iit 
and nnpnlse to aeticMi, vxhich hnds I'xpres'^ion in a sptvme 
mode ol behavaoni in relation to that objeet”. llins 
according to him it has cognitive, .‘iFeclivc and coiritive 
c‘leinents When a child is Inglitenc'd b> a dog, he pei- 
ceives a ceitaiii sitnalioii and nndeistands the extent ot 
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danger, he lias iIk* einolioii of fear and li(‘ iiics to run away 
or ihiow stoni's at tlir do.i^ In tins instinotivo behaviour 
lio kno\\s, hcls and acts witli rci^ard to a parliciilai 
Mill. if ion. 

Mcl>>ui;all b(‘li( »’<*s tlial iwcrv’ instinct is coimrclcd with 
a spot die eiiiolion and oilers t!i(‘ foll(;v\ ini; list* — 


hrJiuct 

Filial it or escape 
i"n«.;iiaeit\ oj combat 
ih‘])nIsion OJ i epii^n.ince 
jiriosity 

Vaienial inslnicl 
( 'onstMielion 
Aeiiiiisilion 
( ii(‘i;ai lonsni'ss 
]e‘|)i(idoelM<ii 
i^«i‘!l-asM‘ilion 

S(*il -tib.iM iiienf 

l"ood-se< Lin^ 

.\p])etil 
1 ,.'ii';filei 


I'.iiii'fioti (irrf))uiunutum, if 
Fear 
Aii'^er 

I )i'‘*;nst 
\V(»ndei 

T'(‘n*K‘i emotion 

lA ell'll '1 ciejtiMMir“.s 
F( ovMie 

l'\‘(‘lniv!, ol loru'liin 
Li. t 
Elation 

N“'l if i\ e si'IT-leei'i'iu. 

Ol sii1>|i‘elioiJ 
( JMv 111” Icji lood 
Oisliess 
Aniiisianenf 


Tliese lie i aPs specjiie lendi neies as i!ie\ aie aioosed in 
(•' li'iil'* eo.ui«''e situaisoiis !>(*'». frs 1 h* n fii“ii oii' noii- 
speeilit, iiriafe i**iideiieic*s hk(‘ plav iniiiiiiion, su.m:i*slion 
til'd •‘Miipt lli\ A' Inch till* aronseci in all soits oj situations. 

1\ii .Ie\ e!.iss'i'»*s iiis.'i.kIs info tine'* !u ads ilp* individ- 
ual instincts Ilk' looil-si ekini^. <Mniosif\, lli”hl, piit^naeily 
anal I'lliers vvliK-h are Msidiil toi the piese’valion of an iiidi- 
VKliial, lli(* social instinct ol ”ie<'ai lonsness v\li.cli helps linn 
to Iivi IS a member of «i i^ioiip, and tlie s('\ mstmets liki* 
inatiii”; .ind thi* parental tuc* coneeinid with lepiodnction 
and jirepajation of the sp(*cics. 


8 . Miniiuns oi’ Monii'V'iNC^ Insiincis 
The native eqini)inent of the child in the way of instincts 
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TiiNSt Ix' the* 111 ihv pT()C(‘ss of c'diication. It 

IS tlu' ori^iiial L-.ipital witli wliicli lio stuns life', and tlio 
'-cop(‘ of possible* f'diK'atioii is dctci niiiK'd by tli(’ ('\toiiJ: 
and way in wliu'li is i odili(*d and ad ipU d In annuals 
most ol du‘ <o lH*IitiMoiii aio raon' oi l*\ss 

])iTf(*ct and i(‘ady I# ' atiinn, but tlic* hiiina:! diild witli Ins 
iiniqiu‘ly j). -nod C'l iininalinity is lion* inon' lif*lp](*ss. 

y bs nislincls •iii’ inor.* iiiconi]il(*l(* and fi)n-.cq'itMitl\ more’ 
..daptabK* in Lu-t di<‘\ f'.in lx* iiiodiiu'd, iula]>l>'{| «ind 
• '(‘vi'lnpc'd 111 a laP-V' \aiKi\ ol w.iys. v’lnldiiai base* a 
.a^iK* 1 )mI siioiii; dt*-»ii<* to oollct i and lioa^d tlnn*is '!’b. \ 
c(. licet all Mirls ol llnni^s. labels. bo\cs featlicis. bnihins 
and what not !f m.‘\ Ic.al tiicni fo sb'alinti oi woikniL; 
bald to cam siicii ctieais !( in,i\ ])roinpt tlicin to 

cfilicct ^ood, nsi'bil lliiia^’^. tbi in bobbu's wliub may 
l.il('i piovc cc( no'‘P« alls I'l-lplul or make* llicn. iniscis 
lioaidiiii; e*vci\ lb ‘S cm kis bob! oi In-line ts pioxidc 
the d;i\im; ]XJWe*i and wludu*. that powt‘r a ill be* uscel teir 
the* \\(*lfap o', lb'* naiiMelnal aiiel Ma‘it 1\ e*r col will ie*st on 
how these iciide*i ' ic-- an* allowe I to weib .nnl de'\(*l(o-) by 
e nMioinnciit It i*- (he duty eii cdoeatien' to 'iioehls them 
into healthy ioiins so that ihc\ ma\ Ie*ael lei nioic socially 
de’snable* loiiii'. eil be*havieiiii I-.cl us disioss exnc cil the* 
Wa\^ in whuli it is elonc 

bi the* [iist ]>bae’ m>.linc{s elie* lhTe>nj;li li ojspoi- 

fniiitic'^ lea c\e*nis^' ain! c\jaa-.M(»n an* elciiie’d le» a 
iciulo.ifS, it iiui} ^Jtido.tllv 'itie>pli> and be onu* c\tiMe*t. 
!'ai\ ncanncnl nia\ be* sei '•ontie.l'cel lhal flu* impulse* is 
thwailcel and «;r.ulnariy elie*s awa\ bneK .kcnl m a e .n^i* 
h r a loin^ time »aid eb*iiK‘il all o])poitiiinr\ le; li\ do neil fly 
wiie-n rcle*ase*d iiom bonela^e* Cihildre'ii !;i\cti te/ llminb- 
^nckm^ j^ivc no the halnt il ieir senni* liino ‘hen aii-i'* aie* 
plaee'el ni s]<*c\C', winch they cannot bend. The* same 
:ne*tijod can be* used ni e^diicatieni. Te) discipline .mil 
control child bcbasieiiir the situations that lead to injele*si- 
rablc re*spon‘'CS are* ke*pt away trom him Many parents 
ele) not let the*ir children mix and play with those children 
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who air consiclcTcd wicked and spoilt Not havinj^ a wrong 
example' io follow they will not know wickedness and pro- 
faiiitv r<)tu t liil(lr<'*ii an* inclined tn slc'al rinngs belontiing 
to tlie school .nul a wise' IcMcliei is c.ireful that valuable 
ailn le-s tire' not left imguarde'd Alte'i* a classrenim test 
pupils aie giv(‘n to whispe'iiiig to ceiinpare answe'vs oi opi- 
nions about (|ue*slions This can be* a\oul(‘d b\ lotting 
the'in ha\e some' tune* teir e‘eni\e'rsation anel eleu\ing them an 
e)])pe>rtimity lor ste'althy whispe'i iin; Ibit firslK, not using 
an instinct is no gnaiaiite*' that it will die' out It max 
bie'iik Out wilh gre'ate'i Meemi Lilt** Nh'ich niipiisoning 
the cniuMial is not eiioiigli le. niakt' liiui bc‘ha\e* be'ttci 
Se'Cenidlx it is uegatue tiaiiiing io s( Me* -in instinct Ireini 
e 'ipiessinu In <‘ehK‘alion what is inoie* nu])oilant is to 
cnitnalc iiglit uupiilses Kilhe'i than Io kill wrong e)iie‘s 
ThndK. It IS \e’i\ difl'ciilt to be '‘Ui about the' time when 
an> deliuile* uistmct <.i^peMis so dial ils e*\eTe*iM' may b 
guaickd agaiiel \nd aio ]>ie‘nt.it' i* atlem|>t to.kt'cp 
.iw.i> i.oiii tlio ehilel uiiwoitliN (‘\])( i u*nees mav elei lUene* 
haini th.in good 

Sefoi'dK, 111. I'xpression ol an mslinel ina\ be assoc iat(‘d 
will j)('a!i\e p.un so thal it is u(»l <*\pre*ssed again This 
ine'lhod ol |•tr.n\lnnrnl is \('i\ e*ommon .nid ni.no p.ire'iits 
anel teaelu'is us. it. 'Flic \ ha\e a i-otle* eil line's and penal- 
ties to eliee k uiide'siiable' be'Iia\ioin on the ])art ol childre-n. 
IdleiK'ss is punidied b\ making them slay alte'r ‘.cheiol 
houis Te'ach ’is olti'ii ask ihem to w'lite 5(K) times. “1 must 
iKrt tell lu's a' nil ’ The ami is tei biiilel a pamliil associa- 
tion be'tweeu dieiicss and sta>mg .ifte'r Si hool hoiiis so 
th.it the former may nof be* le peate'd The* me'thocl ofte’ii 
sue e e'i els be'caiise tlieie* is a general eli'siic* among all of ns 
to (LMud pam and the' le'ai ol pumsIniK'nt pii'Xf'iits ns irom 
dct.ii'i man\ w’loiig tilings Ibit iisnally theic is nei connec- 
tion lvtwe*('n till' wiong and the* pnnishme'nl and children 
do not imdei’‘land wliv the'\ h.ne bc'c^n pinnshed. Sonie^- 
tiiiu's the jmnishnien* is teio severe and out of all prox^ordon 
to the* olh'nce' and children le'bel against it to such an extent 
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that they develop ii di'^taste for all work. Only when the 
puiiislmient is i diic'ct and natural consequence of the 
cluld’s beliavioiu', tlu* child iiiav d'^sist Extensive labora- 
tory stiidi(‘s have bc'cii eiade of the eflect ol punishment 
in conc‘clinj[; \moiii; respcuise but it is fori;olten that the 
classroom is a (lillc'ient Mtuation fiom tlu' l.iboratory In 
the classroom i einid is piinislu‘d ii(»t because' lu* has 
conimitted ofli'tice but becausi h(' has lu-eii loiincl «)ut 
and he coma els piunshnuMit not with ollence but with 
(M tectioii IleiKc must ol tlu' punishments aie rn)i efh'e- 
LNi‘ Finally ])imislmu‘iit is at b(\st a nc-”,titi\e nielhod 
It may be used m (iimmatin*; a wn»ni^ lespouse, it h.is no 
\alm‘ as an iiicenti\c' loi the developmeiiL ol the rit^ht 
lie 

Tile thud nielhod is a protest against lie* first two Too 
'''\eM‘ a eontjol b\ deiiMiii; opportunities lor si‘ll-i*\pres- 
sk-*n .aid b\ imp-'siii'; llea^^ pimishiiuM'ls kills initiatives 
.imoii^ the iliililieii .md bnsiks ihc'ir spiiit 'lliiTciore they 
should be ahowtd lull to do whal they wish and 

as thtv p^ esc *1 is lioped that liei', uiiii'sliicteil expres- 
sion will nllmu'le|\ Iccul to an undevslandim; ol the un- 
(*e^lrabllIt\ m belKOioiir Such ulixis an a levolt aeamsl 
tiu' too stiK t diseipliiii' piaclisi'd in old (ia\s .md rn;htly 
( mphasis(‘ dial i’\ei\ child is best eiliieah'd tlir()uj;li Irce 
ai.d cieatise seii exjnession and selt-actiMix \ S Neill, 
tlie ioiinder ol Simimeiliill Sthool has n Ins liooks \ 
Ia)^ .iiid 77if PkahIIiiI Sr/iO(»/, niadi' a strom; 
plej ioi lieeiiom m schools Fieedom is essi ntiai liccaiise 
only nndei lieidoin can the' child u.io\v in his natnial w\Ly. 
All iliseiplme, smiji^i sPon ^uidanei and diieetien dionld be 
Uiven uj> and ihiklien should In* enemii .ii;(‘d to liMiii things 
lor tliemselves and ])\ tlieiiiseKi's, nnobsli .k teil b\ ftar 
and hate This m- ihod ol absolute liK'dom i^ not practi- 
cable, lor till' li(*idoni of oin child in sine to ‘^tand in thf* 
WMy oi the Irecdom ol oUkts and, whi’ii ri-Jits clash, some 
sort ot .^oveinment in which one has to desist from some 
types of behaMour iinfaxouiable to olhei , is louiid neces- 
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sary. N(m 11 has not boon able to do without it Sooondly, 
all instniots oanii(»t bo <^ivon oqiial opp^.Tlionly ol o\pios- 
sion at llu' saino tiino 11 tlu'\ oladi, as tlioy utli'ii do, soino 
ha\o U) hr snpj)iosM‘J in Itixour ol oiln*i • Tlio inslniot 
f{) .lofiniio jnopoilv lias \oiy olltn In Mold to ilii' in'rontal 
ipsliuot .ind childron often 1-nid ilu‘uisol\(‘s ni d.iii'j,(Mous 
s.iiialions to satisl\ lh(‘ir onii(>siI\ Tliirdl}, li lull bti*- 
doin IS allnwod liom tlH‘ \oiy b(‘'j,ninm^, tlio is)iitiinii*d 
v‘v<*ii*iso i.l nistinots nia\ lisid In llu* I'nnii ilioii ol slrnni5 
liabiN ^^liloll ina\ latoi b.i \i*i\ haid to bn .ik Still, tins 
n»''llin«l .il ii‘*o o\pn*ssion is .ml \ulh(*ii' \.ihio '* it is iisod 
^M^n t.inlinii anc’ willi liil| oniisKlojal ' n n* iho oni iiinslaii- 

< i‘s in (SK Ij o.i'io 

rnuitlii), noli'.cts m.iv in itlii r bo sii j ijiii n( .1 iioi 
b o |'»ia\ bii^ Tn.i\ ho oiiiiiod oj itsliiviisi in'o hoahhioi 

< haiiiii'ls 'iIm'. is kn.'^N.i as tin* m< ’*ind n! 

(.t si'bsi i(li\ loi “nw d. ih , inn*i\os \\ hon 

'■iim'‘l;nioos do not poinn; *lio ob\i(‘ns moans ni oral:- 
i‘.nri,i»n msfinoli\« oilo t!i«‘ dnlM in i\ i 'hi i '’\ 

If 1. V itl- t.. <iMi j\\a\ homo h" nsi'' saii'ilv Ins 

KU '* 1*4 hv .» tia\ol Imnk" li Jj** v\an*s In hoht Jii 

soll-»ii II m*o m . 1 ! p» s( Hal 1 1\ .di \ , li(* nia\ bi iskod in JI /,!u 
Idi a oaiin- m ('.d'hnd ])> iloi I ni n -.oa'’ liio ^voak Siibh- 
iF'alinn ia\f l\i" a liiaiojo nl id'sis and attiliidos, iho uiidcT- 
i\jii” dll nF;i boMi" that it is iinssibh tn tiansba ilio n;L;o 
or Mil I'^y onn.ist'd with an iir^liiiot In tnii»thor aoi’Ml> 
(liI'iMonl lioiM 'hat tn ^^llKll it nsnally loads Tlio so\ 
instinot, l(*r <> niph* oannnt bi* .;iati(iod rliu’jtly as it 

ajiixais blit tin nit!,o ni ilri\o inav bo attadu'd to .souk* 
nthor foiiii ol oioalixo vnik Tims tlii' disappoint(*d Icjvoi 
Ol dio .ulolo ooiit !iiti\ woik oil tlio so\ niti'iost in pni'try, 
ait nr ini --lo Snbliinatioii olti'ii moans iiolhmg moro than 
loplai iii'j, till* laiitastio and lanoilul by the nraoticabk* 

iiiotiX' Knr many wr/iiKii tlu' piolossion nl niiisiiii; 

or t(‘.»thin'_ snblimatos tlio so\ instiijot Vii^on-us Y>hysica3 
jramos hko hockoy anri loolball or boxing ard wiostling 
subhinalo tiniong adolcscoiils a toiidoiicy towtirds fighting. 
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Yonnn boys h.ivc a tcialciK-y towauls rowJxisin, an e\- 
]m'ssioii of thr ';aiii][ instinct Kt't'ii llicin imdi r a stern 
discipline and deny tlieni an\ cliaiice io bt* rowdy, or punish 
ihein (‘Vei\ lim** lli^y 1 eha\(* in ti lov.dy \\j\, and yon 
have done* ])i.k lic'illv n(ilhni” in liai i Inimi' alnn»i, imlit 
lines Yon lia\e eiMitT inadt'^ them u-si-! \uu and yoiii 
jnoL^rainiiie lia\e pm so idrdi i*i**.n *•» postivaie llit-n low- 
dyism till sneh tiir'* 'xhen ynin rnnln'l \.i!l l»e 1,0 m^ne 
but j^ive ihein sometlimc, w <»i thw liil ‘ to !(> wiMi llu*in- 
selves, lednect iheii limd (•! enri'^y mio en\di\(* ^ al c.ais- 
tiiieliM* eli.miu Is wii. le i ‘dmi'' dt'iu ii( ’ il.- 1 

jeally ma!lei'‘. an 1 \oii ha\e s!arti‘(! lln m nii lli le i’ le 

i;<.od and sane M»ei«il Innii* 

Snlilmiahnn is bv lar tin* most satisjaetoi> w'a\ \i di .il- 
I’-'^v.itli mstmetiVi' drives and » i^es It n<‘ith(T r(‘[)iesses 
I ■ Imets nor 'iji' i s (!iem .1 i'ee i 'in it is i .'^leat letn"^- 

!iiiet;\e iiK'tliod IhuifSM'pe llie sho-e. 'narisoi !ni;s of 

I'elia^ieei tii w<n th’ * Iiile en'** .ind p.iisM.ts V p.rcunssiM* 
seh<»i)l in.d, W m uiilams a ^ii'je nhmb'T ol evti i-* m 1 k. nlai 
a< iiMl«es I'la* '4.1. !i' s, djamatics : libiaix flebaliii'* socae- 
. music elnli,, s(ontn»'4, iK'blne- . ,i »nusi‘nm a m.''4ii'*ne, 
so that \')nn'.» ivNipIc ma\ La\e a lai^e nii’iibe. and v.niel} 
<}i' heilth\ (allI^■!s to; lln-ii mowni'a and (‘\pandn‘'4 
inleiesis Soijif teacheis aie able to persiia b- pupils to 
li'*!p them m ' lass-eonliol. oTjamsm*; 'j.n.ies, •nfid imic- 
hons liO'.lel ]'io‘4ramnM‘ ai’il tlu* like S n li ei* 00 sabon 
Irom pupils pi( vides \alnabK ('ppoitminu s to di alder, 
(diler and sli'en';ei l)o\s to e\(*i(i'e leulesslu]) and e',ne^s 
llieir instmel Ic'i sull-asseilion whieli olh'*iwis(‘ is exiin ssin* 
b'^ lh(‘ sii]ieiuii attit?:de and abililx ol die \*.ei\ 

schools haxe develejied a \erv slnniilatei'; atmo.phere 
III X‘liieh vimi'/ peojde i.-o^ onh » illw • 1 di ib e^u*ll 
mt'ii'sls bill loim jirofessional, aitisiie or beeraiy ambi- 
tions or jinbilu* idcsds ni soeial ser' lei In mod eases it is 
the noble ewampb ol th** licsidma'-ti r and Ins slidl winch 
provnb's tin* leaven hut the ('diicatKiiiai v.alnos achiiwt'd 
aie <41 eat and note\M)ilhv 
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Questions 

1 Wlh'il *lc) >oii niKlcrstand In instincts'^ How do they 
dillii In'in rcllcxc's Piscnss the possible' ways of 
tlcalm;^ with instincts in diildrcn. 

2 \Mial ]iarl dw instincts pla> in the* foimation of 
chaiactc'i and how best e.in tlu‘> be nseil loi e'dnea- 
tioiial (‘lids'* 

o. M(‘iilion SOUK* ol the ('liiel instincts ol childK'ii and 
show by citin'jr one e\ainpl(‘ liow tlun can lx* ns(*d by 
the teathi'i 

4 Mention some of th(‘ main ( liai.a. t(‘iistic‘. ol instinctive 
Ix'haMom and slx)\\ what asjx-cl (#1 it make^ eeliicatioii 
possil)lc 

5 Wh.it IS the placi ol icpicssioi and tri'^'clom in 
(‘diK'atxm'"* 

b What IS “a conditioned icdes '* I '.senss its pl.icc m 
t'dnctilion 

7 What IS the- 1)1. Kc ol ])nnishnH‘nt m i ilncalion** Should 
(Inidien be pnmsluMl loi exen olfcnce'* 

iS ‘Let childien alemc and lice to do xxhat lliex like*" 
Do \(iii .ippioxe ol tlii> pniu iple jn education'* 

9. \\ h.il IS ‘‘iibhmalion'* Discnss its pl.ici .md s.ilin* 

III cdiicalKMi What st^•ps would \on l.ike m xoiii 
school lo Hi))lii-ijle the m^lInclI\c duxes (*1 xoimi!; 
peojili*'' 


Ih 1 1 lu \( 1 s ! on b'l in 111 n Sn-nv 

1 McDomjail hilndiK lion to Social 7^x;/f7lo/o;^f/, 
I MctliJi(*n ) 

2 M(. Di I'j'.il! V// (hillor’ (i/ Psiirliolo^iij i \lcthren ) 

-j 'riioma'ii Infill rt hiUHoj^iur and ClianirlcK (Vilen 

i\ Unw 111 ’ 

1 l'Jnunil\ o/ l](Ui( alionul Psift liolo'sa, Hlairap) 

o Aia^Axoithx and Wliitlex Itolo'Sii ( inldhooil. 

( ^!ax millan I 
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SOME PROMINENT INSTINCTS 

[vsTTNcrrs liavc I'iCcmi di'sci iIkhI .is tlu iKikunu- 

UiTvvs <>l Iniiniin natiiic* wliidi lU'lciiiiiiir llu* cliur.ictc i , 
lilc aixl Ix'havioiii of th(‘ inclivuliial H tlp'ir can no 
tini* (‘(Incation (‘\c*cpt tliron^li tlu* actmty of tlic* cliiM 
fiirnst'IK the tiMcluM sluiiild not onl\ nniioi sfaiid 
'iiainsj)rini;s of actmty, instincts, liiil slioiiUl also appeal to 
them in as ni.iny ways as ])ossihlf Ediieahtin is lari!,c'lv a 
eo-op(‘i ative I'lilcaimse in winch tin* tivc'licr and ln> pupils 
woik to.^etlu'i* and lic'lp each otln'i To in.ikc* them active 
paitiK’is Ml tlu'ii f)\\n ediicMtion fh(» fctelii'i must woik 
with Ins pnj^ils' native instiiH'tive t<‘ndeneies, foi that is 
lh(‘ (Vil\ wa\ to aionse lluMr best ies]>or.sis Om* whoU‘ 
(\1iicationa* eUoil and jiroet'ss llnl^t 1i.i\e it'* loots d(*(‘p ni 
tlu' natuici inboi 11 teialeiicac's o< th<‘ (‘Inld and no teachca* 
em aflord to \%oik a^.iinst them In this elui]iter an 
attempt will lx* mad< to disc'iiss iii detail some ol the pro- 
minent nisi MK Is and to show' how bi*sl the tCtU'hcr can 
M ake MSI* ol ihein 


1 Caiinosii^ 

The* 1 1 istinct ol cniiosity is aioiiseil b\ strai i Uic * , iini.mnha r 
(o bjects, a nd ttii* aceoinjianv iii.t; eiiaitioii is wdTuTer TTio 
c’lnld approaches- aiuT’ex.tn lines objcc-ts m oidei to know 
t noic abou t thei n 'I’lns inslmc’t is ^ei\ powfilnl ainony^ 

to iindiTsl.ind IIkii e7i\ i ronnienl ; - 

qilorati^ii and ehildn*n turn llnnt^s 

ov'cr, bic'ak time.rs. climb trees wmcIc* m water and do 
scores ol otlic'i ll mi;s to satisly their thirsi for knowdedi^e 
Cliriosib bps been e.illecl the Tiiothei of knovvVdW Olid 1K> 
clQiibt tin* vast Iiody of know'h'dqe whu hi na n has _acqinrc*d 


tTFiildhood is an al^e ol 
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iM f iiv' (il sc ience* Ji't .iiicl philosophy^ and the labora- 
toriT-v Tihi.uies ii*scaiel» iiistiliiiions lu* hu' binlL are a 
liMiin n'i>mnnc n( to tlu* iiiiucTsal impulses to kiiOW and 
iii\est i yil *- Tlul enfio'siFy may wrongK dc’velop mlo idle 
habit (if askmt; ((iiestions just h.r ilu* 
inn ( ' i\ oi ol piobiiii; into iflher peoples’ a flans It is 

• ihi 1 es[*<7TisTbiTity of ecliiLalion to gnule and direct 

iliiN inio dst* IbT'ToKm !edg'‘ into iisc‘lul ehaniK‘l s and lia ns- 
loii-i li nitt# haliils ol intelliL:.<‘ni and coiiNtineliu* thm kme: 

d’oo iilli'n Ix'hae llie (‘iid c'l si Iiool ]ili' tins nistinef is 
como^'lelv s(.ppi(s‘. ‘d b\ lli<* (/\ ei-C‘Hipliasis oTT 7 >oi>k 
kVioMrJi,' and lole nuincax d lie le K*h(‘i sl.oiild ti\ to 
ke' p il and Ik‘1[) iIs ii'nniai d(*\el' omeni. (^LLimsit} 

’s . loi s (I b\ Mai“^c ualamihai objccK I'Ul I t in* o l)]eets 
,ii» nw sfiauL’i’ i:id iinlanuliar. the* cli'ld eiliiiw l i .u s i id 
‘■lime tin'll! oi jn a!lo‘ji liiei indilieix'iil o ihem d1[ 7e i l eie 
lh(' tea' ll.*’ iini .! pn sc nl h:s n,atc*iia' and lessoii'. ’ n mu h a 
Mtiiiii ' 1 that eh'ldii’i conside*’’ lln*m n* »\ : in M'^h u> be 
krn.U’. and iin l-'istood and at tin StiiiS liine do not r_saisid*‘i 
lln'in 'Sraii'J'* to be known and leainl l!\])eMMieed 
I' aehe; > b.e. i'»(;v la vs les'.cni <ai tin* knc'w ledL tiiicacK 
ac'cjimi * and Minneet it with ’previous Ic'^-ms so that 
riihd* ). .‘I o,. I.v dll* II w lie . ol I"' 

seeled lint ai tin* ''.a'n* tinn* the\ are eont i.inalix pr*pai- 
'irj. their i la.s h i '.c j.n ihiie; woinl' rli.l eoiu'ir^ iiliead and 
leap ali\i lln*n ie^.i|( ‘.s iiiin)^it\ In know* .enl l-'am more 
.‘nib 'riiii'' il IS tli.it the '.^Kaling oi k'ssf :is -s o •(■ ol the 
most (lillicnll a: d one ot the most im])oi(a;ii oi tln^ 
tc aehei's jc spoiisinililies 

(d nldren’s nn'ntal Me is mostl> senson and lln‘\ .in* 
mil rested in eoi^jete liujimS) wliiiJi they can sc*e, loiieh, 
hainlTc; *»i ma mpnla ti* Instriietioii m piiUKli}' ,idiisses 
h»r the nnwt pait shcnilcl deal v/ilh tlic* eonerele^nd the 
*-c‘inor\, and it is onl\ miieh later that geneial and absliact 
ici ras ina> be* brought in 1\) aioiise h(*althy and vigorous 
c iirios it\, thi' teaelK'i^ should teaeh general ideas llmnigh 
ec’iieretc* iacts nl e\pei ic hce wTireTi are fainihiu: to children 
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iind winch those icl«\is He cannot always he 

presi'ntiii*o^^i'^g<' facts but he can e\cit(' cniiosity 

hv poMiiii; (jia's'iojis about facts of (lady hl(* Why does 
smoke iisi* n]n\.ad msti ad <>1 niMvine; sideways*!^ Why dc 
\ve bh)\^ to i'\‘.iiiiiiMsh .t l.niip or lo coo! a \i*i\ hot h<jiiii]“’ 
Why are days md niu:hls not al\va\s (‘(|ii il'-^ What is an 
echii.c’^ ( ]hild»'(*n will lu' ciinoiis Lo know aiisw{Ts to such 
meslii n . aiid li d-‘‘in a wiso !i h* i IiMfl 'Iwm 

10 ic.il. i inaiiv iis(‘iii1 lhniij;s. 

Ollt n chi!di(*n ihcmsclv't'S ask (|neslions and ih'Hcj,h \V(‘ 
.idiiiil that tluar ciinositv is ii.ituial aad tluai ({iicstions 
le;»itmKit(\ most ol ns ap‘ anno\(‘(l b\ them \\ (‘ w'lsli 
cither to c\ad<‘ .mswi'iim; tivan (»r to silt nci them w'lth a 

11 beke “I (loi.i'j |^nov^\ 'll p, nafm.d’ “^rai au loc' 
\oim” lo imd'‘isl.mil it” and ihc lik(‘ st‘i\e oiil\ lo lepicss 
cniiosit\ Tilt* thiI(M)c^ms to lost' mtt'resl m his t*n\iion- 
ii ient a n dj h' tit vcl iiimt nt ol jmhj'nwMii and imagmation 
wTiicy lollo^^s i Ik allliN cm rcc-c ol me jiiisitivciu'ss, is 


2 C c>\snu CM ION 

TIu‘ ms tjiict ol consli uelion is ih • hnn'^t'r *>{ ihc hand 
Tht|_^clNl(l visiles to Iiamllt' lo ])!ish to iiidl, lo press, to 
l’ "'ov^ and to manipulate' t'lmost exentlimi; that_eomes 
his way . In the ciily sla^e tlv li*nd(Mie\ is \,ii^iu and 
(\])i('sscs itsell 111 Ta»‘doni nio\tmcnls m w’hiJi thc'ie is no 
(hlh'K'iicc bciwieii makiiii; .md bicMkiirZ oi constnictinj^ 
aiitT dcsfioviii'’ ihim-s Tlit* child is not conscious of the 
.itliill \.ilucs ol things and turns them 'ivei w ilhoiit^^ any 
piiiposi* eiflici of iiu'kmu, oi bn'akhc:, tin m Ills piimary 
contt'rn i^ficc nioM’m(*nt 

(■J.idnally the child btwint's aware oi pKalman^ t'liccts 
wiih hi s ni() vcm*‘iils Tn" dci I vt 's L^n \it^_ afisfac;tioii fu m n 
mak int; noi st's. Icarnigjiapc*r^bitin]unhii'.i(l or biscuits pdin t^ 
blocks of w’oocl and scattering iht'ui C.iadiially, piii posf 's 
and iiit(51'sts^aie for med, tEc need of tools aiicl skilT is Tc'lt 
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and free* play is directed into constni etive channe ls. 
D oing, lit first random and aimless, is ticinsformed into 
cre at ing aiid _ eoiistjiieting Long before* they enter school, 
(hildren U\irn to make and construct t hin es. Sand, clay, 
pape*!’. Ill fact any kind of j^lastic mal(*iial, is used to make 
things. Birds, huts, sIkk s, ea])s, ciijis, animals .ire made 
from clay and papc'r, brok(*ii pieces of wood, earthen pots, 
tind cardboard aie shapc'd into toys, and what skill fails to 
make, iniagin.ilion leadiK supplies A stick is a hoi sc 
when placed bet\\e(*n lh(* legs a towi‘l plai‘(*d on two 
chairs is bcliev(*d to be a lent a chip of wood is a spoon, 
and so (mi 

Oiir ] ir<*s(‘nt system oi education .inns ..i in eiie 
t ion, a t giving knowledge aiuT infojin.nioii It dot*s_m)t 
leadi the use of hands oi skill, and the constiijclu e ten- 
dency among ehilelun is noi gi\e*n an\ onn oi hin itv lo^ 
grow'th aiicT eri*\(nopmepl ( liildu*ii slionld ha\(* a large 
\aij('t\ ol mati'iMls .iiid tools to eoii'^lincl ni()de*i 'hip'-, 
caits. house's, pen-stands, (*\eT\ school shonlel have a 
innsc'imi slock' d with things niaeh* by ehildn'ii and K*gnlar 
iiistriiction should be* give*n in lianelweiik Ohilehe'n ItMrn 
be*tte*j will'. I the‘y eleal with e o jje;rx»t e thmg> . and le *arh ing 
betouK’s a game eil ad \e*ntiii e, w'he*n making things they 
re'.TIise xiin'i^ises anel e neFT wtiieh lhe*y th(‘inse*l\e*N li.ive eem- 
ee*ivt*d Si'ch le*aining is \e*r\ e(le'e ti\e as it is ac ce)in pame*d 
b> stiong nite*U'st m a’c]m*ve*hie*nt 

I’he tw'o g.eat stems o( chile! e*elncation the kinde*r- 
garten of I'roebel anel the ‘Jleinses ol ( liilelhooel" ol 
Madame Meintesse)! i, are base'el em the principle that 
thildre*n sliemld be* sniroimelcel by a large variety of objects 
and appaiatiis which the*\ neit only hanelle but alse) freely 
arr.mge* and le-arraiige* to turn out new objects and 
patte'ins 

Bnt ihe* craft-cenle*re*d selieme* ol Dr Zakir llussam, 
peipnlaily kneiw^n as tlie Waielha scheme*, providt's the 
iichest opportunities for the exercise* and development of 
the instinct of constructiem. All subjects like language. 
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arithmetic, ^cc^^rapliy, history, aic to be tant^lit in connec- 
tion with and throiij;li the inednmi of ii craft The cralt 
chosen may be spinning and \\ea\iiii^ l(*atherwork, car- 
pentry or nn‘tal-\vork but it is to be tla mam thm.n, the 
centre of the ciirnciJnm Tlu* sc‘hem(‘ is apth di'scribed 
as a scheme ol basic I'diicalioii In pnAidiii'^ ior the* threat 
constructive tendenc ies oi childr^Mi and m hanic‘s^im^ thc'ir 
^troTi" intei(‘sts to ciCMtive woik, llie s(‘li(‘me pro^ idc's lor 
a sound found. ition of fintlnir cnliication 

o \cc^cisnioN 

At a \(‘iv (Mils sta^e clnldien sliow eai;enii'ss not only 
to kno w and ma nipnliiti* ih^iii'jjs but aTsc' 't 7) accjin re and 
po ssess then I d1ie bab\ ic‘fnses to sii iie Ins to\s w lUi 
aiibtluT and Ksent'. il H tlic' iieiolibom's baby lumdles 
them Mow cliiMnn ci\ when tlieii things ai(‘ tonehc'd, 
how' tome o. tli'Mii sleep with llunr pel lo\ fiimly ”iasped 
and how diey ch ^jihix . i scmi si* ol owneishi]> by Ih'iii'j: pc^lty 
and selfisli abcint dTcrn miow s w^hat a Lnt*at moti\(> fo rce 
t his nriyt* to .tec j iinx* . collc'ct and ])()ssess thmiis is (aillt'c- 
tion and ownerslii]) expand .iiid (‘\])i(*ss onr pi'isonality as 
no other inteiest doc’s Si^irclnii^ for ln-asiiM' ^ really 
sc yarch lor o nrs< Kes and wdu*ii this niipnlsc* is associatcul 
\, ith those of ni.mipulatioii and in\('sliu,atu)n, the jjiMsiblc* 
o utlines ol nc Ms ona litN and cliaiacter beimi to bc' fillm in. 

The col Wti\ c m ^tiiiet Jiuw's .ftsclf iu many 'wys, 
('hil dren save and collect button s, p ins, li'aNCvS, Icalhus, 
enjiarette boxes, labels, s'-raps ol ipei and wli.it not X^U' 
in-g^to collc*ct and acijune is basic to civilised hje^ and is 
tlie Toi inctat ioi i of all our notions ol piopi'itv and r^hts of 
ownefsli^). Ihit it may be diwelopc'd info wio niLr for ms. 
It may h'ad to nvstr hness , c^ealiin^, slc'alm*^, meann ess^ or 
it max lead to die acqiiisifjcni of more and m ore know- 
led ge, fame, ho nour aii7 those prizes winch f^viliMvl ^vnn- 

mu nitics apprc ^ciate and, jcxspcct Ihe capitalist wdio 

amasses limitless wealth only to found charitable' institii- 
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lions, liii' scientist who annexes de<j[rees and title's for re 
scare! K s, the eonqucroi who wins piovinec .iltei ]novmc(* 
tlu' l>ni)k-l()vcr wlio l)ii\s e\eiy new hook, all tlusi' an 
(lii\en In the same nit;*’ to e(»llc‘ct 

"! he seliocJ t aTTriTrilve iis^' 7)1 tlu* mshnel in st \i ra l ii i iulnl 
wa\s YoniUJ!: peopli* i-an be sent on c'\eiirsions_ to eollcel 
spT'cii liens i;i li*a\es and plants, oF soils aiul stones, oi butter 
flies and insects, iind this will be n \ei}_jistTiil prepara 
tion lor tile study ol natni il scicnci* They max be asked 
to k(‘(‘p albums ol pietiiii's, stamps, labels, and present 
liicin in sehool exliiLitjons. This work is educationally 
\aliiable and the school slamld eiicoii!a*;e the ^low’tli and 
dc'\clopm'*nt ol siuh lK»bb es ( ioi.ectni'j, is a hobby both 
mterestmt; and <as\. * each c*l .Id 'tin pmsiie f)iu' foiiii 

or the otlu'i tucoidmu to the means ol his iaimly One 
school eni-oniMued tlnldien to (‘o' .■ci pieliin's ol lani;hint^ 
and ^imlinc, hue s. ol sad tiiid j^kioinv oiu"., ol ^K'.it men m 
si'Mial walks ol lile, and this i2;a\i childii’ii an mtc'rvst to 
woik lor, winch b\ itsell is a uieitf edmata'iial achiev('- 
MTent 

The tiMeher should remember that iiieie collecting and 
atsiiiisiiion IS ol litlle valiK' It iniiii \}r the res ult of 
doiii'j,, ol i llort end ticliMlx, and it lausL lea d to 1 in the r 
eJioit to know and stmK, to inquire and iin e stim ate * It 
iiiiist be turned to sc. mi* achtiiitai;!* even li it is pane .nnnse- 
iiieiit or elite*] taiiiMu nt. " ’ 

*1. dlJ I - \ssjj; iTC)N AM> ShLI -A»ASi:.\ i:\T 

Jn tlu pjcseiice ol iiileiica* fellow-CK’atnies we al l fe t'l an 
mstnulisc cli siu* to disjjlay oni strcnglli or superiority in 
some (lliectioii Till'* is s(’lf-as sr?iio n and is accoinpanied 
I)\ the emotion of rUitum. Ai uT in t ht^^rest ncc superior 
letlow’-beings oiu. attitiuh* is oiu- of icspvct a.nd siibnuu>i>toii, 
W'* eioe.ch and crinjjt lo acknowledge their superiority. 
This is self -a basem ent ahcris'^CL'uil ipanied by the emotion 
ol subjection 
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These insti ncts arc e ssentially social in character and can 
only arise in o ur relations witli our fel^ws Tlicy rcquin' 
spectators and iire necessary for securinj» some sort of a 
social order witliiii the group 

As soon tis th(* chdd becomes eoiiscions of his pliysical 
and menial ah ilihe s,n:rie instinct of si^lf-as^iTtion manifests 
its clh Its eailic‘st e xpres sion is to be iouiid in repc^on, 
the infa nt repeats ihpse jtypids and ino\cinents wlucli^it 
has l earnt ii i st f or thej^leasure of showing to otlwTs wlujt it 
can do Ih* seeks the e^ste'cm and approbation of others 
He \^ ants' to a ttract thi^ noticey of othcTs and dominate- 
th ose with who 111 he associates He’ desin- to occupy the 
limehglit IS re’xealiMl in <-veiy activity aiid he- be-have-s in a 
manner to imply that he must be ri'ckoned with Ofte-ii 
this tcnd cMicv heads' him to place Jus own interests above 
t Tiose\ of" ot hers In its hmluT lorms this instinct jyf selF- 
as sertio n h^aJs. to sell'Cnnseiousness and pride 

Diimville tells us, ‘This sell -assertion is one of the most 
impel ion-- <h mands of our nature, «iij(l it is a cause of much 
of our most persistent endeavour”’ The wish to be re- 
cognised , IcaTs lis to. uiKlcrtake difficult tasks to prove 
abilitie s _and dciiioastrata piowcss, to dilh'u*ntiate oiii- 
selve s from othi'r people in dress, ilepoitmenl, pronuncia- 
tinii, taste or social status, and to S(vk litlf*s, rt^conimcliida- 
tiqns and honours. St*lf-assertioii makes us aggressive ."lai id 
failure ill (Hie spheie rnak(*s us sei‘k oppoitiiiiitics to-jLlomi- 
nate members of our society m other sphcT^s A great dc'al 
of human emulation aiid rualiy is caused by this iiistin^ of 
self-assertion_an(l it gives rise to .m enormous stieiiglh ol 
ambition How people* saeiifice theur domestu hapxnncss 
and'personal comloii, and work hard to b-* neh, (‘mincnl 
and powerful, to be looked up to, to wieki influence over 
others and to be considered unicpie and es traordinary, 
shows how powerful is the role of this instinct injifc. 

Education ha 3 a twofold rcsponsibilitv with regard to 
this instinct. In the first place, because individuals live to- 

* Child Mind, page 38. 
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^^•ther it IS necessary lor them to learn In control or^b- 
N]'T^(* iIkmi* self-intents and work for the coniinoii y^ond 
Tlu* cluld’s desire to be m the Iinicliiilit, to do wliiit he 
to do it with<Mit lundraiice, imist be sublirnatcii^or 
redirected into socially acceptable and useful conduct In 
this re-diieclioii the child will fust react violenth and then 
nioie calmly The task of education m tlw home and the 
••ehool IS to make this i (‘-direction less snddcai and viohmt. 
S<'condl\. when childien .ire tlnvarh'd, th(‘y often a^ek 
eppoitiiinties lor sell-disjday in wmmi; dirt'etions and deve- 
lop anti-s(K‘ial tlalt^ 'rhr n mu;hl\ i hild, the* biilK and th(‘ 
tsraiit are seekniL^ occasions for si*l|-display lu'causc the 
Moimal oj'ipoi tnmlies ha\e lK‘'*n deiiK i I » tlieai The 
te.icher shoiihl not <lo anv tiling WiU* h vvill minre the ^elf- 
lespcct of elnldreii ( ]onfid|(‘iK‘i‘ e*»c(airiiL*(anenl, s\mpathy 
tincl aflecfion will piodncc timou” ehildnai ti lirallliy sejnse 
of self-respect and self-assi nance and hsid (hem to behave 
in socialK ns(‘lnl waiss (liiulnai should not lv‘ eoni- 
pelled to l(‘el siiitill, msi^niil( ant, useless and nnwoithy by 
hiMii^ l•‘|)nkl d t(io often ])\ bemi^ held up to rnlic^nle m 
.he class oj bv bemi; leiu'red The\ shc'iild bt provuhal 
pi<)p(‘r oppoitnnities f( ? self-disiilax 11iev ,n..\ b(‘ riKan 
tors, ea])tams of teams, t;ionp leavlcis, S(‘ejetaiK‘s of clubs 
and pn‘fe( ts The\ ma\ be invit(‘d to wiite on the black- 
board, to leeitc' to the class, to act m a diama oi to maiume 
.1 nnmliei of school activities When they do commend- 
abl(‘ wa»rk thc\ should be piaised m public M.nks, dis- 
tinctions, prizes and iinmerons (*\riti-ci'«i icnl.ir actuit'es 
W'll c>;’i\(‘ a lari^e scopi‘ to a majoiiU of ])npib to distmenish 
th insi'Kcs m one sphcie or the otlu'i and thus i^ratify iheir 
desire lor self -display If thc\ do not distm,^eish them- 
s(‘lves in studies th(‘y may do so m frames or .social actiMtu^s 
The ob|ect is to ^ivi' thinii all occasicais to d(‘vi‘lop a scns(‘ 
of happ) importance b)' pla\me a res]Ketabl(‘ part m the 
life of the school S(*lf-i^ov(*rnnient m schools and social 
,s(‘r\ice pro'jiraniiiK's pve yoim^ people a ^rowin" si'iisc* of 
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powc'r and direct their self-assertive and aggressive clesin*s 
.iilo liealthy social chaiuiels, 

Tlic iiistiiicl ol sell-ahasenient is the opposite ol seJt- 
..sseitioij and js ac\oiiipaiii( d b\ the* eriiotioii nt siibjectioii 
or siibinissipii II r gt^neially nianilesteil in the i)ie:.eyce 
liL people who arc* siipeiici to hs We ctcilIi and cringe, 
( nr TMos (‘ni(*nt'‘ lIH' slow .ind r(‘slnctc‘d w* avoid niei'ljng 
il '*1! eyes and hang down oiii lu*ad OUeii llu*u is a 
leijing ol icvexcnci* and lininilil) (ihildien who .in Ii<‘lp- 
] «■' s igncvrant .ind d«‘p<‘n<li*nl. nsnally iiMnih’st ihis i*-nJ- 
< !_(:3 111 the presence ul paicnits and leaiheis who an* 
stningci, w isei ind biggei Tlic'x an* unable *o lie Ip tlicMU- 
‘‘v'Kes Ol (o think .'or (lu‘a»si‘I\c*s .ii:d it is vc'iy necessary 
thaf'tTjev dioi'ld !k* gnidefl b\ liieir parci ts aii>l h a* hf*is 
'They tlii'icloio snliinil tli^ andioiiK and tlieir .ithhide 
)s marked b\ respeel liiimihh and c'bcdjw'nte 

H the ni'.tinct ol '.oil as'c'ilion in.'kes leaders in .i coin- 
n.iiiiity, tli<‘ ins^iiKt of sell-.iba'^einonl nitikes lollew'ers 
bodi arc ’ I r\ ne^essaiv !oi soeial oid(‘i 'J'lu* Ic'acliei htus 
\ei\ oJleii to make nse oi the mslaiet ol sell- il »asem“nl to 
inaiiilam oi.Ic and de\< k.p dis«. iphnc* m school 
eiphne nivolvc’s si.ll-snbmissioii and obc'du net* and the dnl\ 
of ob(*du*nec* must be leari»i beloie school woik is p(i'-',iT)le 
bill ohi*dieiicc* most In* ol the light kind U sIkmiIcI not bi* 
Slab as a skis** gi\es to his maslei, a dog to w hi]) nr a 
child to till* biieh Such olM*dii*nc*e aial ^iibmission is 
imdi'siiabh* as it l(*ads to Icar ol punishiM'-i't and kills 
initiative ind inlelliguiex* "run* oht'dienec* and discipline 
IS bTrsecToii both imdei skuiding and st‘ll-eontiol It also 
invokes alfeetioii and th(* child obeys clic*cr!iill’ri)ec‘.insc he 
S(‘es 111 his teacher a w (* 1 ]-W'ishei and Irieml lit* iecognisi*s 
the* iiinral, intcllc'clnal and pli\sieal siipc'iiontv ot the 
t(*a(*hc'r and Iccls aihniesion Inmiilitv and icverciice to- 
WMrds liini 

blit c*V(*i\ teacliei is not aide to evok. this alliliidc and 
.'‘Pint among his pni iis This sluiws llia^ dicie must bi* 
ccTtimi cpiahticvs in teachers wdiic'li go to make* such tiacheis 
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as lire n'atlily obt^yod and respected. The teachcT must 
have a personality, good pc'isoiial apj^earance, eln'er- 

fiil teiiijHT, rtMd> c‘\pression, strong d(*ep voice, detemiined 
look and sliong pliysiipii*. lie shoulil havi‘ gracioiisness 
of inaimei which indicates s(‘lf-coiiliol and inner liariiiony 
Jh* slionld 1 k‘ leally int(T(‘st(‘d in his wink and pupils, and 
should he well \(Ts(*d in the art of leaching. Ih* should 
have a good know'liHlize of the subject and should take 
pains to I'^ii'jiaie his li^ssons IIjs peisonal habifs sliould 
be coinnii'nilable These and oilier such (inalilies wall add 
to th(‘ prestige of lb(‘ ti'acluT and help linn to I'voke sub- 
mission and obi'dience aininig inijiils 'ko lie le.peeled he 
must be respeclabli* Snell a teacliei wil' iUiV'* no ihJIiculty 
in managing the class, bunging order and di^eiphni' among 
Ills jinpils 


ShX-IxsiINCI 

Sex IS a pow I'll 111 factor in life, and inodi'rn psychology 
has devoted cono«j«Table .itlention to its slnd\ Thi' sex 
instinct malmes cornpar.itivi ly late ni tlu' development 
of the indiMvliial but since it is one of tin* most lunda- 
mental instincts ol a h\in.g organism, ils projiej dev(‘lop- 
ment .ind diu*eli(Mi is oni* ol the iinpoitant aiicl diflienlt res- 
ponsibilities ol c'dncation 

The psycho-analysts liearled b\ Frcnd have made a 
special study ol this nislmct and attribute to it a very 
pow'iTliil roll' in all stage's ol liuman cli'xelopmiail Thiw 
bi'lieve that defiiiiti' sexual mteiest apjiears in i ally infancy 
and what w’e call love is only a mamfc'station of tlic' sex 
instinct The first stagi* of its grow'tli is narcissism w'hich 
IS marked by the child’s love lor his own body raid all his 
plc'asurc's and pains are expcTii'iieed in connection wath the 
functions ol the body Tins is siicccc'dcd by love ol the 
parents to w'liich thew" give the* name oc^dipiis complex. 
The bov tends to love his mother and hate his father. lie 
considt'rs the lattcT his rival. This complex, they sav, is 
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repressed, it conflicts with the inoriil ideas of society. 
This stai^e is followed by honio-sexuahty in which young 
people fall in Ica'c' with ineinlxTs of their own s(‘X Tins is 
an age of passionate^ fn. ndships and thm* is a ti'ndency in 
both sexes to stand awav from each otheT Vdolesci'iicr is 
ihe name by wliicli \\(‘ distinguish this [it nod and a detail- 
ed study ol its menial and moral chiiracii is will be made in 
a later chapter. Tho liT‘al stage in llu* d:*M'lopnient of tlu' 
s(‘x instmcf is llic helro-s{‘\ual in which xi.nng pet'Tile 
dirccl their iiili rest lo membiTs (»1 th(‘ oppO'iile s* \ These 
stages <lo not always sncc<'(*d ( ach other m tmi(‘, t!ie^ may 
ollen shade into each other at thi‘ same age 

Popular Thought m\('‘‘ts se\ interest among ehihlri-ii 
rightly witli gieal iiiipoi l.iiiee and wTonglv with a mystiTy. 
Parents and teailurs .in* m npi'n i*ons])irac\ In withhold 
knnw’li*dg<' and mini mat ion about s(*\ mattiTs liom \ouiig 
peoph* and all n lerem i^ to s(‘\ is tahooeil in llie home 
and.m the school. Ihit wh(*n Mniiig people begin to have 
c'\p<*iienee ol s# \ at the agi* ol haiit(*i‘n or so. lhi*v are sur(‘ 
to pick I ]) wha* knowlt*dg(‘ comes then wa\ and develop 
some perverse habits too Should not wise guidauee and 
right knowu‘dge lu'lp them to adpist tll^•m^^‘l\l‘s to this 
rising tide of the sex instinct'^ 

ModcTii psychologists are agreed that interest m sex 
hie IS noiinal ui yiiiiiig i*hildren In Kirge schools it has 
l)(*en found tliat eliildien at all stage's disens' the* sexual 
life* ol adults and m some c*as( s imitate it Mam p.irents 
and teacher'* believe tluit this is not so and tluit some good 
boys and girls nexer indulge in any talk abi.ut sex They 
think that a child who talks about sc*\- is piilinted and tliat 
a child who has aii\ sexual practices is miloiieiiable Ihis 
IS silly and wrong. Sex inteiest is nonnji .md most young 
people grow out of such habits if adults do not make' an 
undue fuss about it On the' othcT hand, a frank and 
straight! oiAvard actitiide towards sc'x in die home and the 
school will dispel exaggerated fears about masturbation, 
undressing and the like. 
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^lany p«\')pl(' ])c'li('vo tluit voiiim b()\s :uk 1 i^iils should 
!)(' l)Ms\ at liani <Mini‘s and stndios tli*' pcnod 

of iusolrsi'CM.cr so ihiil th('\ havi‘ no Inru' lo think about 
sc'\ (MIk'is plead that l)o\s and L’lils at tins sla'^e shoiiM 
b(‘ St ‘^T( <jated so tliat an\ opipcntniiits ihink o^ tl'** 
opj)OMti* s<*\ IS ieinn\(‘d bfi+h th(‘si- stci)s .in* nnheal'iO 
Tie*' onK ti\ to kec'p vcniii'^ ])co]jI(‘ i':.nortinl o{ sc\ .nsd do 
nion* harm tliaii tniod Ii' the fiist plane wln-n ehi^do-n 
bn^m to (*\peiu‘nc(* S'‘\ th(‘\ miisl iibuain soiiir kn(.vJ'‘den 
ol il whnllii'i th(' kno\\l(\loe is tint' c'r fabi* SliiaiM we 
not make sni<‘ th.il v(*iv s.m*' .md (‘orrei t mfo ination is 
to thciM’^ Sec'OpdK si '];re. at ion and a linsli-linsh 
polity will oi*l\ jml oir inlonnafi.m .1 d n-'t alio*; ■;h*‘i 
with’iold it 

Otheis l)< lie\e that bo\s and enK shiaiM be imlnee ■ lo 
seek mfoiiiMtfo* iioja b(»c»ks on sev Ihit l!ie\ lr»ll<* 
rcMh'if* that sn h readim; mav oiiI\ siiar])en de* ml'"i t 
m SI \ Hie s A instiiut works in a \e:\ subtle w’;w 
ai‘d s‘k 1 i leadin'!, as is snfinoM d ii' ''I’.e Mam/, jieipk* 
inloiiii itmn abenT si \ malt**!' m i\ Imm a V(‘i\ 11 inrion 
(‘tfee* 01 their i b ir..i t»‘r b\ ileM*!opim; m them an .il r- 
iImI inti'iesJ m tie* snbjeet Ih due; sex hleratme 's one 
w.i\ of ^laliJAPej. SI’S mteiest 

Tlh seN a»s«met •^honld he neilb* r pii 1 ia!m(‘l\ :i\ aki l■'•'i 
111 the tliild b\ wh.it ])asses loi se' -enii'/htepni* nl or m ' 
ednt'.'lioii tbn.n'ih sex books, nor i'i.el“d w l'■h o'drediJ 
( rifu'ispi .iiul ( niideiim.itioii «)n the pad o| jiai , apd 
tea(hi*?s w'h{*n il -\ set* sr/ns of its tiwakenm^ < lor'-eitx 
.md mt*'ii".t 111 se an* me\it.ib!e m ])o\s ni 1 eiK .aid tin* 
t of th(‘ odne.itoi IS not to avt. id the issue C-'Mipn‘e 
ijiii shells slionld l)e answered thion/h le'j,.'timale c^Miinel. 
with* at ai»\ di’ht.iex and eeih.ii assnu'nt so as p> a\eid 
tin a xil'iri” know*ledt»e troni (Midi* and viil/;ai '.enre ‘s 
Hm tl* 'jre.il staihlby is ihi mediod ol sublimation. 
\onn'j ])i‘op!e will) have an .ihmidanee 01 ])h\sietil iietixiix, 
deep and wadt* interesis, hoalthx hohbn's, w'ell s(*lt*ct'‘d 
readmit matter and opportiimii(*s tor normal social lib*, do 
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not run risk of drivrii into inorhul cunosit) and 

socri't st'v i’(H'try, dramatics, music , art c'liibs, 

L^aim^s and otiicr (‘\'tra-curncnlar actiMtic's olfcT wliolc- 
somc siihstif iiti's to sc\ interest 


1 Hisciiss till* ])la< ot cm i()sil\ m ediicati'):i 1 low would 
\on make* usi* ol this instinct m llu c iliii\'tiOT» i.i the 
soiin^^' 

2 l)(‘scnl)c tlic os'll nil il lt‘atiiM*s ol the* ‘Mshncl ol ccmis- 
tnic’tivcness flow could scope* he* ,^iM*n Icn it in tlu* 
schoor-" nisc'ii'.M whal pinMsioii tin* Warcllia scheme* 

• has .nadc* lor i*s clc‘\clopnn*nl 

.‘'1 ^\'hcll aic -.••iJicii and s(“lt What 

usf should tlu IimcIht ol tin m i,. tin- f.lni atioii 

of .‘liildn'i' •' 

; Scl..! ■om. oioinmoiif m*linc‘ts aiul dio\s what m* 
the 1 ‘St methods of ediiic atiiie; them 

5. Whal do sou iinden'.ttmd 1)V se\-rdi.c ation- Should 
we I'lK.' iiac,'* vouT'c, pi ople to n*ad hi'ok-s oe se\ so tLs 
lo L!,iV(* tli'Tii kiiowic-vit^e'^ l)c‘sciil)e M)in(* ol th(‘ 
IicmIlIiv wa\. ol d( tilim; with the* sc*\ mslmct 

() What t\]n* ol teaclier will succ’i eel wiMi the* c'lass"’’ 
\nalyse soiiie ol tin* cju ihlies ol an i(lc*al teac*h(*i 

Uki ruhv( Ks FOK Kinriihit Siraw 

1 Dumville I'umlamnilals of Psydiolo’^ii 'Unis Tut. 
Press ) 

2 McDoiiuiall ihillincs of Psyrhoh^^iy, (Methuen) 

■3 Stmt and Oakdens Modi rn Psifrlu'lc^h and Educa- 
tion, ( Ke'^an Paul ) 

i Hosi irroiihdwiuK •?# Exlui otu'nal Psiicholo^y, 
(Harrap) 



CHAPTEF VIII 


PLAY 


1 Pla^ wi) C"niLnr.i.N 

Ir then' is am characteristic so olnious in childnai it 
IS th(‘ir ttMi:U*ncy to play Evers child plays and child- 
hood IS th(* plastiiiu* of lih‘ (Ihildieii Would not be 
children il they di<l not jilas, pla\ is tlii'ii chief business 
in life and if anyoni* \\ish(‘s to iiTitlei‘‘*.ind lh(*ir nature 
and n(‘(*ds, he cMiinot do InltcT thtin watch dieni .it play 
Reading wiitin^ <^r doini' sums the InUl is apt to be 
zirtifieial, lie hoiils back h's iinuT self but at play h(‘ is 
himself, and his iniuosl thou«;hts, k‘ti.'n*^s and :ittitudes 
find a free, natural and spe^ntaneons i*\i)rcssioTi There- 
fore, it IS 111 the many vaiii'd foiiiis ot ])lay that we may 
see reve.ilcd th(' possibihti(*s of Ins future di'velop»nent, 
his dominant inteiests at different at'es, his pieleiences 
and avcT.sKuis, and come to know his n‘al needs 

2 Theories of Pi.as 

But why do childnai playf* To this ([iiestion scwcTal and 
varici'l an* th<‘ anssvtas pv(‘n by philosophers and educa- 
tors and though none of thi'in is compk'te ('uough to 
exjilain play full> each of tlieiii canphasises some impor- 
tant aspect of play and helps us to undcTstand children’s 
iiatun* and active life in plav Spencer urj^es that 
childr(‘ii play because they are so lull of animal spirits, 
so nv(Tchart^ed wnth muscular encT^y. Just as lions roar 
when well-fed and birds sing, similarly children in their 
normal conditions have more i*nergy than they need and 
indulge in play in order to provide an outlet for such 
surplus energy. But this theory is unable to explain why 
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children play in just the way they do and why their play- 
interests differ at different levels. 

Nevertheless, this view that play is "an aimless expeii- 
fhtiire of exuberant eiu rp;v” is rc^athly aceepted by illi- 
terate parents and fits well into their phil(»soT)hy (»f lif(' 
If a boy has strength enough to run after a fcH»lball, wliy 
T.ot ask him to luu (Traiids:* If le* wants to play hockey 
why not ask him to beat du'^ty eaiptts ur wadi liiien'-^ 
What time and eneigy girls spimd playing with a doll 
may as well be spent iii looking after rhe bab\ at home 
Tluse things, it is aigiied, involve the saiiif' tspi- of acti- 
vity as play and at the same lnn<‘ lead tr,* iiftelnl ^l■sult^ 
But do children get an i»fjual dinoiinl of ])Ieasur*‘ in doing 
th(‘iii''^ If not, they will bt* poor substitutes lor play Thi. 
tlu'oVy misses th(' most essential aspect of pla>, the ]o\ 
ehildnm get from then sport, \gaiii, it lannot evplain 
wliy (hil<h(m pla\ wlieii lhe\ an* ill or tiled wliem (*nergy 
IS at a low (*hb. 

Croos regards play as a po‘parutioTi f«)r tlu* laismess 
of life '.ccordng to liim, m the various kinds of play 
elnldnai niactise* those foiins ( I acti\it\ wliieh they 
wall ne'cd in later life and upon w^hich their stniggle fox 
existence depends Childhood and youth ire periods 
spi'cialK provided by nature to eaiahle young p(H>ple to 
dc'velop, mature and p(Tfi*et thosi* skills which they will 
ni‘i*d later lhat is wh> b«)\’s j)la\ games that require 
hinging, attaekiiig, running, di'fending, or play .it 'oldiers, 
haw'kers or railwiiv guards and in ganus acquire 
group competition, co-opcralion, discipline and other 
social traits winch wall stand them in good steaid in 
adult social life Girls play wath di^lls and kitchen 
utensils, they practise btang a mother, niii^e or teacher. 
Thcar instincts' and intelligiaice are being awaikened, 
matured and perfected through play Play thus becomes 
a prcpaialion foi the life w^e are to lead m mature yxars. 
But tin’s theory, though readily accepted, dot*s not explain 
how children, ignorant of adult needs, niwertheless prepare 
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for tlu'iM Ik'sidi's, li accoptnij^ this \v(' were to 

diic'ct (Inidn ii’s i^anics acc'ordini^ly, \vc would rob thc‘ni 
of tlioir luH'doni and spontaneity in pla;> ami introduce 
a s( iionsncss winch would be fatal lo tli(‘ \cr> spirit of 
p1:o 

Slanlev Hah lool^s upon pl.i\ as a t^roup ol bodily 
h.ibils ol till* paNt ])i‘isisCiim in the jm'st'nl fn play 
childien leCtipitnlaN* the enliii* history of mankind they 
^o to pla\ as d th(‘\ leineniber a lost paradise Wlii'ii 
chikhi'ii pla\ til huulMit; v ilh liow and tiiiow, i^o swiin- 
miim MUi biJiMiP*', la on the sand\ bceeh or (‘njo\ 
plaMnii: with lu'jts titiins tind a(M('plm(^, llie\ tiie re- 
I'letitni'i die nM*n I'j'oehs ihronnh wliu ' hnman (i\ili/ation 
h i'‘ pe ^ d 

Menoiinall trails all pla\ lo a inolet' ol ii\ali‘\ ' No 
doi.l)' flieti' IS a spiiit . i (‘oiiipetitu * in rnc^st iL^anu's and 
willioiji it luneli ol th(‘ /r>i and i iithnsi.ism in i;arru*s 
woiild bi' lost \(*t iheie tire seM*ra1 tspi^s ol jikiv aclivit> 
in V Inch tins element ol ii\.ilr\ is .iho'jfidliei absent In 
till' ]il ly ol inltJius and *n riitiki -In-heve ])la\ lli(Ti‘ is hanlK 
aiiv cojum'f ihon 

Sldl aiif'th. r e qii.iTit'tioii ie'j:.aids phiv as an o])])ortiinity 
to i(‘Ia\ and tirmse ones‘d| Si non > living isills for eftoit 
tUiii eone.'uJj.itio,, ^nhl leads to l.ih-^ie* theridoie ehild- 
itn tis well ti'. adells encitiL^e in pla\ to rehesh thein- 
sehes Ml pkix is leeiisiiion and lekawilioiu a Inniimi 
a\\a\ fiom the serious business ol life Ini'ooi ^aTne> 
hk'‘ chev-s, ea Is ei cirroni, i/otdooi actis'ti*' hki‘ foot- 
biJI, fishiini OT ciieket, sot nil eie^a^eiuents hk'- i!:oin" to 
pictures or clubs, aie .ill means ol play This explana- 
tion max be true I'i adeh pki; but di;es not i‘\p!ain the 
]nay ol children: foi wlioin pla\ itsell is the most sctious 
bmiiiess ol hie and who cannot thiTelou* bi* iieedinj; any 
n ’ ixatifai from it 

Mi these theorus emphasise diffeii'iit aspects of the 
Viiliie of i)Iay in clnld life and education. They tell us 
that play is the most sacred right ol children and that 
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both in tho honu‘ iincl th(* school (tlu‘ two chic'f infliicnc*'. 
in ihcir cihiCcition ) fn'iiuciil op]>oTtiiiiiti(\s iincl facilitif‘s 
should be piovided lor wholesojiw ji 1 j\ iictiMtu's No oni‘ 
llu'Oiy contains the who’-' Irnlh ye* nmeh ol what <*aeh 
s.i\ > I', true 


3 f 'Ji\n_\c ii-.iusiif s f)r Ih 

!May is iio( easy to defiiu', bnl uomc. o\( i the several 
(l('finitions (^fleied and ('\aininini; tlu' se\'i*itil forms oi 
• letivitv called ])la\', ei'itain ^eiuTal inlcTcaiees mav !>•■ 
diawn about its iiatiin' In the fiisi ]jlai(*. /»/rn/ is m- 
y/inrfitr Eveiv chdd ]>iealhes, aivks, moves hw a«niN 
Vv’ithout tiyini; lo do so and .it liist mthonl be im<* aw.iie 
ol it Similarb , Iv'* tiin.ws. inns, ]nm]>s 1 ilks Ml thi’>i‘ 
aetivitii's an' in'^diictive, ehiMren have i n ‘tnr.il inborn 
dt'sire and .ibilits to ilo tin m and witl* ’piaetici* their 
.ibihtv develops skill This stran'Jit' di'siri' to do 

things, to 'i( .icliV(* and to e\<*n*ise a'^ m nv limbs and 
i‘'nscl<'s a. [)ossibl(' is th<' (I'l'am and be'jfmniie^ ol play 
I'lau'd ii» the straii^est silii.itions and With tlie sPariLV-t 
eomivmioMs, chihhen do noi take h'nu; lo ovt'iet.nu* thin 
shveess an<l mdnl'^<* iii vvholeh»‘aTti'i! plav e\on if thev 
ih) not iincL island each othei's i.mLiii.ier Pl.iy is tb * 
iiM nalnial .md spontaneiais exprossion of chilc^ hf- 
but thiiU^h pk'V N mstiiu live tlu'ie IS no special iiistinel 
vMiieh vee c'an call ihe jilav mstmi't. lor in *hal ease* all 
])lay must mean d. 'finite ic^pc'iise bound to defimti situa- 
1'OTis A eiirsoiv ii'V levv of the plav activities of children 
Will rc-vc'al how vaind «iu? nnnic'roiis are the ir inteie^ts, 
almost ev'C'rv kind ol activilv, nnoiilse, moi'd, ml. Test, 
instnict bi'iiit^ tappi'c’ in ]dav Ol com si', wh.it impiiLes 
and mti'iesls an doimiiant al a ])aitu'iil.n a^i wdl deter- 
miiK* the n.iliirc’ and form of play .it that a'^e, but all 
instinct-, finrl cxpM's.sion in jdav Play i’. .i 'Jieneial field loi 
their exi reise and development 

Secondly jilatf ui aclivity, it is not idleness Merely 
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loafing away time or dawdling is not play, it is the 
aIisciK*t‘ and loss of play inti^rost and spirit. Play is not 
limited to any one particular kind of activity. When 
children play hop-step-and-jump or at chasing and shout- 
ing, their acli\ tty !<» essentially bodily, whin they play 
at sf^arching, pointing out distant objects or counting birds 
their activity is sensory, and when thev play at solving 
riddles, ti'lling or hsUanng to stories or reading nonsense 
rhymes, tlieir aetnity is essentially mental Or then' may 
be a combination of all Play is cliaracteristie of the 
intelKctnal aelnitv as triih as it is of the plivsieal, obser- 
Aation, attention, im.iLMiiatioii, jiidgniiait nMsomng, an' all 
MSi'd in plav 

"I’hirdlv, 7s tnfifh'd hif a!tf"'iu)n (iUtl ttit('r(\si o/ a 

sfro7}*^ aV-ahsurhivii, lijv*' At pla\, cliildien aie so deeplv 
absorb-'d in, and then attention is o (leeply (oneentrated 
on wliat tilts tire doing, ih.it ihi'y are liarrlK .r\are of 
what IS passing just netU them Full of enthusiasm 
inspired b\ a tenaeitv ol will and jmrposi* and forgetliil 
ot all else', ibe^ do not hear tlu' moilier’s eall or the seliool 
bell blit mi'nily go on with their ])la\ Tins attitude of 
nimd found ni pla\ is ihi' altitude which repri'sents the 
gn'ati'st elliea'iiey in all miMital I'lforl. 

FonrtliK, plmj i,s m for its oti n sah’ rather than 

for any ulterior goal or c'ud It is its owai reward Pla\ 
IS frei'ly eho-ien for its own sake and tli(' gratification that 
IS d(Ti\('d Iroin it IS iininediale, ingrained in lh(' vcr\' 
ac'tisity itseh. TIk* feeling of joy and satislaetion found 
m activities ealli'd pla\' is thi'ir sole ni( live This does 
not nicain that pla\ is aimless and has no purjiose The 
jairioosi' is self-pi escribed and is a vital part of human 
1 at lire 

To sum up, idl play is .ic*tivity prompti'd by a feeling of 
Mgoiir. It IS Irec self-e\]>ression for the pleasure of ex- 
pression It IS a natiiral unfolding of the inner impulses 
from inner necessit\', an act performed spontaneously, and 
for no conscious purpose beyond the activity itself. Tlie 
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pleasure results from the very exercuje of the various 
mental anti btjtlily functions 

4 Work and Play 

Work is serK'i's, it is en^a^i^d in for some result nsehil 
to the m(li\i(luiil or soeit‘ty II theie is any ph^asure in 
woik it IS cl(Ti\eil fioin a conieinplatKHi ol llu end it 
.icIiK'ves lather than liom the pioee.ss ol actisity itself 
Work IS always earcfiilly selt*ele(l and done f(;r '*(an(‘ sjM'cial 
purpose' — henci' it is always deliberate rathcT than 
spoiilaiK'Ous It lacks th(‘ \aijely and Mt^oiir ot pia\ 
]*(’(.aiis(' the att('ntion of the w'orki'r is uiviiled bet\V( ».-ii 
the w'oik aii'l its result In w'oik one lias ollen to ^o on 
in the inti'rest of tlii' r. suit even il one is tired Henei' 
work IS iK'VtT free and spontaiK'oiis like* pi ly It is this 
attitiuh' of iiiiiid alone that distinguishes work from 
])lay. The saiiu' .letiMty may be work at one tinu* and 
jilav at aiK flier l>o\s eiiu;.it»c*d in bnildim^ a make- 
behe\e hi.'ise eairv h('a\y loads of brick and earth and 
lo\(‘ to do it whether any house is .letnallv limit or not, 
but li thev are eii^aiijc'd in rei^iilar bmldini; woik they will 
slink it and regard it as an iinposihon Tlu'ir heart is 
not ill it, they no Imit^ei ilo it in tin* play spirit and loi^k 
111)011 it as diiidn(’ry A^ain, if a sjmit ol i‘onij)etitioii 
e introduced they m(' wnth otk‘ another and try to do 
more and more. Their attitudi* has ehanaeu into one 
of iilay. Thus tli(' same* activity inav In called w'ork 
or play accordiiiix as the altitude ol mind is e)ne of 
free spoiitaiu'ity seeking satisfaction in the activity 
Itself or that of constiaint t^oin" tluon<j;h activity 
somehow to »^am an end outside it Fioni this it 
follows that work, to be more effieie*iit Uiid effective both 
for the individual and the* society, should function as 
play. 

5. Values of Play 

The values ol play are varied and many In tlie first 
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pi iC(\ it IS a nuMiis ol plusical i*(liiciitiOTi Tli:it chilrlron 
‘iionlil pui\ 111 ()i(l<M t(i achu'vo lolnist health and strong 
pii} MpM* sc'eins too ( eniiiionplacc a leiuaik, hut eon- 
s!(*eF*mL^ h(nv little ath*iitu)ii it has Ttveived at tlu' hands 
f>i p.iHMiis and t('aeln*is in oiir eoniilrx. it mil heiir any 
aiJKMint (il 1C pelition ida\ a'l a incMiis ol pli\sRMl ediiea- 
tion IS to he preleiied lo i^yinnastie or physic.il drill 
Il r two leasons FiislK, pla\ is so interestin'^ that 
piiyMeal (*\eieise is 'etined >MtIjunt eoni])iilsi(m To 
take ('\eieisi‘ at die pai.illc'l hais is te«lions and ii'qniies 
*:r. at \viII-t)o\\ei c‘\en loi adnlts Nome; peojilc' cannof 
lake' it daiK with .is ^icsit .i /c*sl aie' cMithiisia^ni .is ihc'y 
fi 1*1 foj .1 of loothall oi hoc. ki y Sc'conilK, nla\ 

adonis exeieise loi .ill linihs Woi ^ howevei stic'iinoiis. 
c .ini'ot lepkii" jilav J*l.n shoiilcl i*nti*i tlie iMchan liniic* 
.111(1 the 'fill’s school .ind theie '^hc'iild he ]da\ eenties lor 
woiiKMi ind '^nls helorc we c‘.in reach o'li uoal ol ii.itional 
health 

Seeon(ll\, jil.o i'* a ”ic‘at intell(‘(‘li!. I inlliience It 
ailords inc'iit.i! rest and reerc'ation. r.ili'Jinc', soiiow, 
depr(‘Ssion and caiiini are worked oil in pla\ (diildien 
1 ii''d l.oiii slnch lush out ot then rooms in the* reecS'. 
and comt‘ hack relreshed and invn^c'ratc'd Play also 

pro\idi‘s loi a wide* i.inirc* ol i‘\j)(*i lencc'^ (Miildreii 

en'^age in a \ .iiiety ol activitic's, tlic‘\ i*oinc* aeioss a var)c* 1 > 
of obiects ai.d thc*v meet a vaiiety of pc*ojili‘ Playing 
^vith marhh'v blocks paper or plasticine, voi.ng childrc'n 
explore' new .i^'gions of s(Misc'-pcice])tion .rid ac(]iiire ths- 
tinttions ol foim. shape, sizt*, colour, sound and taste 
anc^ .itipnre a {)iactic*al ihImcsI m the i eiiviionmeul. 
The\ (‘(.ini' in contact wnth somigc'i and oldi'r pc^opli' 
and gam lioni then expern'iicc .iiid tlionghts. This 

exchaii'gc' of ideas leainnig other pcojik' s ]^oml ol view 
and gelling his owai inodiiic'd liy the I'xptTic'nct'S and 
tliongiit'i ol otheis, hioadc'iis the' mdi\ ulnar mind and pj(’- 
\(*nts him from giowing oiic'-sided and t'xclnsive His 
intellect IS sharpeiK'd and stimulated In play young 
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pi^nplc throw c'ff nil rest] amt and si lf-eonsciousni'ss and can 
know and ind,:^e each otlicT inon* coriectly Tlu'V le.ini 
fron their playinat**'^ and tlie\ leain ahcn>t them, and tins 
e^jiiips tlieui to meet aiK* d«Ml with p(*('pli* in Iite No 
wonder that great men hkt^ tlie nnk(' ot Wi'liinutmi i)ro- 
ilami tliat lhe\ leaiiil ttieii first .mil Iasi lesson m leader- 
si up on the playground 

Thirdly, ]]lay is a great tranimg go-mi.l loi cli.iuicter 
It proMdes lor the (‘\pression, t‘\e!cise .md eomth along 
ccitam preserihed ihanix'ls ol the pninaiy instinels and 
(Miiolions ol childiiMi ft regn!at(‘s ihe ihougliT. de^irt's and 
aetions of thi* < hild to loim hahits oi (ondik*t winch ile- 
tenmni* les moral W’oith \s an mdiMdnal the child 
needs lor his success and hajipniess m hie such (|iiahties 
as courage, mgenmtv, imti.itiMs prew \ ' laii'v-, self- 
lehanei*, sell-control, thoioiiglmess and agiessiveiu'ss, 
as a mcMiiher ol soiaetv m which he has in (‘liter into 
harmonions i ‘kilionshi]) walh otluas h(‘ has to leain to 
!)(' hiir, li''‘iidly com idiTate and loler.ir»l, and to hi* a 
iiselul cili en he nui.sl leain to he loyal li*. a cause, to 
.leqnne a sp"it ol eo-ope/ation and to learn to comm.ind 
a** well as t(' ohev For the proiiKitioi. and di \ eloinnent ol 
all these* ((naihln s play oflers iieh (»pportnmlies 

fi Vci- Dll i Fiu’NC’i > i\ 

(kiines ioi ihi’ young slu'iild Im* sinled i(< du* leM‘1 ol 
phy'sjcal and mc’iital dc*\elopment at I'ach age p(*ri('d 
'The child niidi-r three is nrmily iiileK’sted ni sensoiy' 
and motor-eoiitii)] ])!.iys. BiiiUhng wlh hk-cks hooks, 
C'lps, digging in the saii, lolling, kiekrig. moMiig and 
pnlting into In', nioiilh (*\er\ thing he eaii I'll liking things 
that are brightly coloiirc'd, that mo\e tjineklv and that 
prodnci* smind, die some ol the aclnities m winch the 
nr lilt's mtci(*sl‘‘ readily e\pu‘ss thems.'Kes Until six 
the child is intcK'.ted in iinagin.iti\e and make-believe 
play' with enidc* cem struct ion w'ork Tiie tendency to be 
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active IS strong and the chief source of pleasure is in the 
variety of movements Wading in shallow water, playing 
with swings, balls, sticks, imitating parents in farming 
01 hoiise-keeping, playing at postman, soldier or guard, 
riding make-bi*lK*ve trains, horses or ears, mark this stage. 
After SIX, limitation tends to be replaced by self-assertion 
and children begin doing things on their own initiative. 
Running, chasing, dodging and the like arc more in 
eMd<.‘ne(* anil self-asseitioii is so stiong that more tune is 
lost 111 disputing tlian in playing Passion for self-display 
and pride m aclii(‘\einent is strong and interest in compe- 
litK>n is (aitnelv induiilnal It is iiist at the’ stage that the 
school and the home should eo-opi*ra»i' to pri'\ifl(‘ ample 
opportunity lor mih\idiial contest'^ in sports and in teats of 
strc'iigth and skill Till twi'lvc*, this spirit eontinues to be 
dominant, miisi'ular control ano skill grow, intcTCst m 
physical activity is Mgoroiis and varu*d, and co-opcratioii 
and t(‘ain spirit b(‘gm to ilawn lh(;iigh still at a low ebb. 
After twehe, the gang spirit begins to dcwelop and team 
gamc'. are inoie popular Groups begin to divide into 
teams, “sides” and gangs, and indiMdual competition 
makes way for co-operation and gionp nv.ilry. From 
“pans”, “side's” and teams giows tin* spirit of co-operatiou 
and f('llowshi|). the siibordmation of persona^ glory to that 
of the team Ideals o 5 sell-sacrilic(* and heroism appeal 
strongly P' them and intiTi'st in c'hib activities is 
sharpened. Group loyalty is strong and no sacrifice is 
consid(‘ied too great to bimg honour to the team or the 
school. 


7. Skx Differences in Play 

Sex loo makes a difference to the play interests and 
habits of children. Quite early, boys show instinctive 
partiality for vigorous and active types of expression as 
is found in running, jumping, tlirowing, fighting, wrest- 
ling, while girls incline to motherly tasks, imitate their 
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mothers in household duties and enjoy playing with dolls, 
in dressing and showing them off. Tradition also helps to 
widen the gulf between the play interests of boys and 
girls. In our country a girl’s place is definitely in the 
kitchen and she cannot step out of the home freely. She 
has to help her mother in various ways, to dress, talk and 
behave with a certain restraint and docorinn, and to curb 
her desire to indulge in free boisterous play Custom in- 
vests her loo early with clothes which obstruct freedom 
of action. Boy* naturally leave her company and seek their 
opportunities for vigorous and aggressive play outdoors. 

Girls cannot be as strong and skilful in ph\sical activi- 
ties as boys, but to a great e\tent tlu unjust taboos of 
social life are to blame for their weakness. The fair sex 
is the weak sex No doubt girls are handicapped by 
limitations of their physical growth and development, 
but whether the pr(‘S(*nt condition of thi'ir physical health 
is not due U) the nagging custom of purdah and other 
social evils is a question to be seiioiislv considered Girls 
have less endurance, strength and skill and s(‘ek rhythmic 
play like daiicing, chorus singing, skippmg, clapping or 
dramatising. The spirit of competition, the sense of co- 
operation and team loyalt\ which organised group plav 
involves, are absent from llicir games C^onsidering how 
much of their inteicst and co-operation we need in the 
growing demands of social and civic life' and how mucli 
they have to contribute to our tastes and happiness in 
life, it is \ery desirable that they should be allowed greater 
freedom in play. Of course, wc cannot prescribe for them 
the same kind of play activities but if >our piogramme 
can accommodate individual differeuc<*‘ in the play 
interests of boys, there is no reason wiiy tlic' divergent 
interests of girls :»hould not be provided for At maturity 
the play interests of men and women have a tendency 
to converge and we find them enjoving the same kinds 
of games. It is only in childhood and adolescence that 
their play interests show marked differences, and a wise 


8 
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school will provide suitable opportunities for such differ- 
ences. All that must be remembered is that in the interest 
of bodih and mental health and vigour, the need of free- 
dom to play should be recognised and fulfilled. Any child 
girl or bo), who docs not play, not only misses much ot 
the joy of childhood, but also fails to acquire the all- 
embracing benefits of pla> already described and by 
tailing to develop all that is best in him as a boy or in her 
as a girl, fails in become the efficient man or woman nature 
has destined him or lu'i to become 

8 PlA^ A^U THE TEAChtR 

Should childieijs pla\ bc‘ supervised*'^ What is the .part 
of the teachci w hen he |oiiis their pla\ In infancy parents 
play for and with their children. Children arc tieated as 
pla\ things, thc> aie rocked, pressed smotheicd with kisses 
and not s(‘Idom thrown into the air oi raised above the 
head All this is bad Infants play by kicking their arms 
and legs and bv chirping and parents can help only by 
Icltiim them do so by themselves Later, toys come in and 
parents plav with them not onl\ to initiate children into 
their light use but also tt) entertain and amuse them. This 
does help to cheer up the child but it should never be for- 
gotten that he w'lll enjoy much more playing with his toys 
himself than lo'»king at others play with them In every 
stage of life play is a great opportunity for self-activity 
and self-exincssion and whenever adults join young people 
in games, they should not usurp their right to act and 
play freely. The teacher should play with children by all 
means but he should be one among them. The teacher 
should come down to thiMr level of self-forgetfullness and 
keep himself in the background to enable them to play 
freely By no means should adults play for them and 
reduce active players into pas.sive spectators. Tlie tend- 
ency to show off and overawe youngsters is all too common 
with most of us and we should guard against it when join- 
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mg children al play The benefits play are reaped only 
by playing and not by looking on 

9 Tiik Pl\v-\V\y in rinrrvruiN 

Play IS sjK.nlai'MMLs tieli\it^ m ioi it^ own 

sake and ii niail^ej b\ a t'anjilet* ab • (^i alfention 

.ind iiilercsl i.i ihc ni b\idii.il hi. ('wii 

self and inlnP'\**'\ l«>lio\\s th.* spirit win h Ic.i'b lo the 
MUUiinnni ol jesnll^ v ilh fhe •iiin.niiin* ^'1 elloit I’lns 
atLitiulc oi iMind whah is ieniid in .i'll ])iav u o'.h* which 
M'pjcseius llic < Kic i»*iic\ >n .‘11 nM'nla! cllort \ii\ 

work done in tin-, .pmt ni .ntiliide rx'ccnuw an ait, the 
work of a geiniis 'rin* gr(Mi(\st .icliieviMnent'. of the nice 
in the field of sc;* nee. phihisoidix, ait literati ne oi in(lustr\ 
have bf.i‘n leach ‘d h\ "i'!i\. Iiiels who .ne* wi'iLiiig in the 
play 'ipinl "ITi* L*e\.I LV*na s<*s aic pi w'ho htivc 

caiiicd into 'liei. ii'aiiie* wi-ik ill ‘ Sdiee f oi >4. ti nllni ss, th'‘ 
same s(*]l- ibso’P' on in di** 'ctwii* in iunKl and tin* sana* 
following of the ^])ii-t 'I li “v .-ii all CiovMi-iin children 
who have pnwiivc'l the sni^'hoi' .tv e'»d M’'i[)hcit\ of thin 
(Inldhood !t is to .ii.hii \e .ewcIcMg go .it ■* 

the individual woiks with diviil. d alli ntion, •! Ins nr', alive 
IS bi)iro\v(*d Ireiii w .'du nl a.'d .1 he 1- henl npoti n .lelimg 
a lesnlt oiiLside the '.fliue (•,* ..ct'* ilv Vv h u "o.ilil !)•• the 
achieve men t of a ya.i'l |'.hilo-(»])hci e^ ait'*-! i* iliiongliout- 
his endca\()iu hi, altcnti<*'i v. i oiie»‘ntial> d cm the moiu'y 
that he is going to inaKi' 1>\ it la the n ocwmi t]ial he will 
win The gCTiins lias a^’,va\ . doee Iih veii^ in tlie plav 
spnst, forgetting himself and 1 loniiK mg hnn.ilf with the 
activity he is engag(*d in 

This aspect <'f phiy is a gieat as'^ei to ediitation ami 
if al home or in llie '•ehool, adult inl!i'''iiCx' and ti aching 
could be passed f*ij in elnldrcn tlnongh a'fivilies in which 
children have* an all -absorbing jiiteu -.t and on which 
they concentrate attcaition wnlli enthusiasin and joy as 
they do in play, education w'ould be a task far less irksome 
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and much more effective Effective and fruitful education 
is as active as play, for children arc bt'ttcr educated 
through wliat thc'y do for themselves than what others 
do lor them and play is the best opportunity for self- 
expiessiOTi aiid self-acti\ ity in which th(‘ end is lost in the 
means. That is why modern education insists on what is 
known ;is the play-way inethoils in school work They arc 
helpful to effective learning, eliminate drudgery and bring 
into serious work tin* eagerness and alertness of play. 

Thus(‘ who plead foi pla>-way methods in education 
insist on children’s needs and intciests, try to adapt curri- 
cula, time-table, methods ol instruction, ,>chool organisation 
and discipline to the demands of the child nature, and to 
make the whole piogratiime more llexible The whole 
movement is based on a realisation that the cfmtre of all 
f'ducational effoit and activity should be the child, that in- 
dividual differences among children should be respected 
and provided for and that much of school work should be 
managed by childri n themselves They elect prefects or 
monitors who organise and control all extra-curriciilai 
.ictivities The school is considered a self-governing and 
democratic community m which young people are allowed 
and encouraged to experiment with life and to experience 
the joy of advtmture and self-expression as tliey do in 
play. 

Most ol the recent educational methods and move- 
ments emphasi-.e the play-way in education. They work 
round the principle that learning should be a great adven- 
ture for childrcMi and the pleasure they feel in play should 
not be lost to them in instruction The kindergarten of 
Froebel, the Moiitessori System, the Dalton Plan, the 
Heuristic method. Scouting, all embody the play-way 
method in education Let us describe them briefly. 

According to Froebel, education means growth, and 
kindergarten, meaning childrens garden, is a children’s 
society engaged in play and in various forms of self-expres- 
sion through which the child comes to learn something 
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of the values and methods of social life. The child is pri- 
marily active and leams and develops mainly through acti- 
vity, through spontaneous and free activity in play. 
Froebel devised an organised series of playthings called 
“gifts'' from which children gain a progressive series of 
sense impiessions. Tlie first of these gilts was a set of 
woollen balls of six standard colours; for the second gift 
he used the three fundamental forms, the sphtTe, the cube 
and the cylinder, and so on. Upon tlie basis of play with 
those gifts Froebel expected to develop ideas of form, 
colour, dimension, number, line and texture which would 
find expression latiT in some kind of creative effort with 
plastic material. 

Th/* Montessori system accepts the general principle 
f)t tfie kiiideigarten but pro\ides ff)r gri*ater individual 
frcc'dom. In the “Houses of Childhood” the child enjoys 
more unic^stricted freedom .is there is none of the class- 
instruction permitted by thi‘ kmdtTgarten Frocbel’s gifts 
are taken by th<* wholt' class at thc‘ same time and the 
teaching is collective. In the Montessori system each child 
is individuallv ^elf-active, lie continues his work independ- 
ently of th(* teacher and his classmates The responsibility 
of education lies on each child, llie didactic ajrparatus 
which Madame Montes.sori has de\ised is mon* definitely 
and specificalK adapted to the training of sense-perception 
than that of Froebel. And her system includes direct pre- 
paration for learning, reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
the peiception of various forms and m the perfonnance of 
various movements, children not mils' develop senses and 
limbs but also come to recognise letters painted in large 
scripts and, through pictures of objc'cts w'ho^'* names begin 
with those letters, arc introduced tf) \vi)ids Writing 
is learnt through tracing and arithmc'tic through count- 
ing beads placed in jars or balls put on a string. 

Another method which stresses individual activity and 
freedom is the Dalton Plan of Miss Helen Parkhurst. 
The various classrooms are termed laboratories equipped 
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with tools necossai) foi the sliich ol the* scvoial snb](*cts 
Thus the dassiooni loi is siippli 'd \^ith maps, 

plans, chaits, nioclv'K airl honk 'lljc t<*uc!i(T of the 
siih]C(.t iiist(\iM nl eoiii *, mr i.I fc* i'( »l.iin classi's at *“tatcd 
lioin> accoidiTi'j, 0) tlio -hie and los ms to 

the s\h()lc da.', kmikuhs jo In ihoi litcnv' ready to 
advise, »j;nidi‘ .ind lidp wlioii called 1)\ ihe pupils 

individiialK cn ni ^loiips h'acli- i is nmu* a ^iiide 

or tutor than »ni ni-liect i. *\ioils l»a\e ernuplet'* liee- 

dom to coiUi ait'l ';(» e tin \ ll.nik (it On .i pailieulai 
clay a puinl inas I.Li* In • . iH\ lii’^ioiN i.lIIki than ‘,;eo- 
i;raph> and max in iln* I..O('i.iK»i \ un aii* lor !lie studv 
of that suhie. I I’e lias m ^'iiisli .i amonnl ol 

the syllahus in e - h •; I'nct 'u .. paili' id.i- ». c)ntli ni !('•» i. 

The svll 'liiis T ‘j.'r»,a!Iy ('e. ul«d men len poitioiis. om* 
(oi eac’ii I'ln- ’ll • t! ili ■ sttitem -nt (J nnilion is Lulled 

an fissrjiiuiiiU ih » .nn.»l I iki ii]') i imw assnanmi'nl 

td! lhe\ haxe fenslind ♦!• pn\,n]*s in.‘ Iml thi'X li i\<‘ 

liie lie. (k-ni fo dn u , I th ii n\\ » i ite cind as the\ lila' 

hi d:i It /•»/’' « 'ill* * tli di,!<l I. m jIk' posi- 
tion r‘l I..' in' ' it ■*' t I f'l .oviie a’.fl i> lunpeH (n 

obtain I'.o^l (! li's khfxvl'oe nidi-.^tn .-K throndi ijues- 
tums and a’ is i' ( Inldn ** .lioni i be lisl to make their 
own inqu'tKs j.kI omened tn huild • e'.*'ial ar(l abstract 
knowli‘d'-;«' bom ‘iinpk cc*ij. lele lacU 

In Sco'ihii!, *li ' pi.', u'ljj.ibc nl ilnlilnii is ii seel for 

then idii»alji“ '»'! e ' !i\4‘i!idii ilis»,i|)h..e ant .obey the 

seoiit Ia\\> 'I us i'l ' leaiii sei mI lialiits They take 
loinnev" o” a'n ■ md t.'inoliies ,njd help at public 

finictioie O] ili, Is., *‘diifalnc \alne 

The pIa>-Vvay lias cnbird the teachnv^ of siibjt'cts, and 
lossf)iis. instead ol lu lUL' dull .ind fli\ hax <' beeomc 
e I'le-'tiir/ a d Meaniir lnl tin* fiist phtCe, .in attempt 
111 «i.' lO rt II.! !■ the snl)]nct matter to hb* sihntu.ns and 
to sliD'.x lU piaciMal iinpoifanee in daily lili* Secondly, 
the methods li.i e nmploxed s.#m * of tl»e domimint nalural 
impulse ol ( hiidivm like c(*m])('tition. diamatizatiou or 
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curiosity lu history, for ('\aiTiplc, visits to historical places 
arc arranged and sonn' important historical events are 
dramatized In spelling, games of word-building and 
word listing an intiodiiccd These* help to sharpen the 
intcjest of pupils in tlicn work and do it with the 

same zest with which they play. The '‘pnit of pla\ has 
pcTmeated cvci\ item of the school and promise's a great 
futiiie in making Icainiiig mon' effective 


Questions 

1 Discuss the chief theories ol pla\, and state how you 
would mak<* use of the play impulse in the servu-e of 
education 

2 “Play IS the training gionnd ioi charactei.” In the 
light oi this remark discuss tin* inoial value of play. 

3. What IS the pla\-wuy in education? Describe how 
it r being used m the Kmdeigaiten and the Montes- 
sori schools 

4. Distinguish between woik and pla\ and discuss the 
question whether .ill work can be turned into play. 

5. “All work and no pla\ makes jack a vlull boy.” Bring 
out the I'duc.ational iiieamng ol this lemark 

6 What ait* the values of pla\ Should games lie made 
compulsory in schools**^ 

7 What differences in gam(*s aie diu* to age .md se\^ 
Should girls play footbair»* 

8 What do \ou umlerstaiid bv self-acti\ itv'^ What is 
its value 111 education? Di'scribe how tins principle 
IS being used in the Dalton Plan. 

9. What IS the value of extia-curncular activities? On 
what principles should they be organized in schools^ 
10. What is the true function of the l(*acher in the class 
and the playgiouiid? Should games be supervised? 
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CHAPTER IX 


ATTENTION \ND INTEREST 

]. The General Nature oi- Attention 

\ttention is iilways pn^sent in conscious life and is 
common to all types of mental activity—knowmg, feeling 
and willing. It is the piimaiy pre-condition of them all 
We must attend before we know, feel or act. It is a 
characteristic of all conscious life But attention is more 
essentially cognitive It is the eoneeiitration of conscious- 
ness upon one object rather than anotlicr. Attention is the 
heart of the coii.^cious process When v/e are conscious 
of an object, it means that we are awiu*e of its presence in 
the environment. To attend to an object means to be 
aware of i( more keenly and mltmsely than of anything 
else, to hold it in the focus of consciousness WTiile we 
arc conscious of ('vtT>' object wc attend to we do not 
attend to ('ver> object we aie conscious of. Consciousness 
IS a wider field and includes that of attention. We attend 
only to a pait ol the field of consciousness, the rest is not 
att('iidcd to. Thus theie are two fields, cuie of attention 
and the other of inattcMition. The former coincides with 
the focus or “spotlight” of attention, the lattei with tlie 
margin of ronscioiisncss. Reading a book I am conscious 
of a large number of objects m the room and on the table. 
I am conscious of the ticking clock, the table lamp, the 
pen-stand, papeis, myself sitting in the chaii and numei- 
oiis other objects but I am more distinctly and clearly 
aware of the words and sentences that I read and of the 
ideas they mean. That is, I am aware of a large number 
of objects about me but I attend only to some of them. 
This may be illustrated by referring to a lighted room. 
Objects near the lamp are seen clearly and distinctly while 
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objects removed from it are seen dimly and vaguely. 
Similarly the field of consciousness contains a central por- 
tion where' objects aie clearly apprehended and a marginal 
area of ob|<'cts apprehended indistinctly The former is 
the field of attent on, the latter ot inattention 

Rill though attention is the core ot consciousness, it is 
not an end in itsc'lf Attention is tor the sake of some- 
thing else It IS .in attitiidi of readiness or picparedness 
for action Woodwoith cites famihiii insUmces of it in 
the militau command of “AtUntioid” and the athletic 
call of “Ready^". It is this sensitiicly conscious and pre- 
parators attiiiidc ol mind which is characteristic of 
att'mtion 


2 Marks ok *nL Arri-ATivK I^oclss 

Perluips the natiiu* of attention can be bettei umleistood 
by describing its gmeral characti'iistics 

In the iirsl pKu'C', attention is not a fiv'd slate noi a 
faculty (»i jMiwei ol Tuiiid. It is an activitv. a growing 
proci'ss and like ev(T\ mental act it cannot be centred 
round an\ one object lor a long time It is constantly 
shifting from one objc'ct to .inothei Kven when we 
attend to the sami' objecl lor some tim(\ atteniion shifts 
from one aspi'ct of it to anothei In reading we attend 
to the changing gi owing argiimenl and different stages 
arc attended ti in quick snccf'ssion We Iiave distinguish- 
ed between thi focus and thi* fringe or m irgin of cons- 
ciousness. and the former we have called the* field of atten- 
tion. Now objects are coiistantK passing from the margin to 
the ci'iitie or focus It is very common to compare the entire 
field of consciousness to a dome of stimuli trying to attract 
attention. To this dome there is a base and an apex. 
Objects attended to stand at the apex of the dome, while 
objects of which we are altogether unconscious lie at the 
base. The objects of attention stay at the apex or in 
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the focus of consciousness foi the shortest possible time 
ciiid are displaci'tl by others 

Secondly, the process of attention has all the three as- 
]^ccts of conscious life, hiowiii" Iceling and willing. Not 
only do('s it hel]i n^ to see and know objects clearly, but 
it is also a kijid ol stiiving and is accoiiipanicd by some 
feeling in tlu* foiin of interest We .ittend to reach a 
goal and hec«iMse that go.il is d(*t(Tinnied by our dispo- 
sitions, instineliNc (n ac(jujred- the iili a of its achievement 
Hives ns pl(*asine and iiiteK'sts and the goal is seen and 
apprelKMided moic elearlv and distincth Attention is 
eoeatn'e and t*irecti\(* 

ThirdK, alleiition is seleeti\<‘ We do not attend to 
everything lh.it eonies oni wav Only those stimuli 
A\hreh hive some advantage are able to attiaet attention, 
olheis aw ignoied The passage of objects from the 
inarein ol eonseionsness to the focus iv regulated 
Kvim when we .itt^nd to the same objc'ct for some time 
\\(' attend to soiiu aspi'els of il mori' carefully and clearly 
(h.m to )(li<’is '\dintion lejinsents a narrow field and 
11 selective Most ol oui aeliie.i'inents iii life arc due 
inanily It) this s(‘lectioii. li \v(‘ trv to attend to ev’erything 
without hniitne! oni lange v\e will not be able to achieve 
.I’lythiii” 


^ Ti n I \i r( >h I A NCI ( »i A 1 1 ention 

\IUntioi. IS .1 piepaiatoiv .ittitnde, aiul involves important 
I'liysieal adne-tinents. Watch a student fully absorbed 
in b>l{'nm;» to the Ic'acbei and \oii will have a pictrie 
ol aiih adjiislin-'iiti helping the tittentive jnocess These 
bodily adjustments are vcv} necessary and bring out the 
value and importance of attention. 

Ill the fiist jihice, attention increases efficiency. Before 
the race staits the niniiei is ready to jump off as soon 
as tlu' signal is given. “Are you ready?” is the signal 
vvdiich brings about an increased state of motor readi- 
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ness and he responds very quickly to the second shout, 
"GoI'\ 

Secondly, attention greatly improves sensory discri- 
mination Tt seems to have the effect of a bright search- 
light tlirowing up the details of the whole landscape. 
It does so in two ways. In the first place, all objects 
attended to attain a degree of prominence in conscious- 
ness which they lacked before they w’ere attended to. 
\ttention to them makes them “stand out** more con- 
spicuously than the sorrounding objects Secondly, 
objects attended to cue “sepaiatcly discerned”. We 
isolate' them from the rest of the eiuironment to examme 
and know them more* comprehensively, and to realise 
some purpose with legard to them. Owhig to attention our 
awarenes.s of obiects which was vague and mdetermiriate 
becomes dLstinet, definite and clear That is why we 
speak of atteiuh'd objects as having entered the* “focus 
of consciousness”, nr the fic'ld of concciitrated conscious- 
ness. 

Thirdly, attention i.s necessiiry as means to the acquisi- 
tion of skill. The typist, the cyclist or the tennis 
player must attend closely to his hands and move- 
ments, to their co-ordination and control, and it is 
only when he attains proficiency that attention drops 
out. 

Lastly, attention is very helpful to remembering Thcjse 
expeiiences which are carefully attended to are remem- 
bered more exactly and fully and those which we notice 
only ciiisonly arr soon forgotten 

1. (>)M)rnoxs OF Aitention 

Such being the value of attention, it is very necessary that 
it should be m!?troIled; and one of the tests of sound 
education is that it promotes such control and direction 
of attention into desirable channels. Mention has been 
made of the fact that there are certain factors of advan- 
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tage in the securing and holding of attention. Let us 
now discuss those factors of advantage or conditions which 
determine the passage of stimuli from the field of inatten- 
tion to that of attenti(>n. Such conditions are of two 
kinds, objective and subjective, tb )se that are found in 
the objects and those that lie within the person 

Of the objective conditions the first is intensity of a 
stimulus. Other factors being equal, a strong or intense 
stimulus will attract attention A loud noise has the 
advantage over a low murmur; a street band compels 
attention while a low hubbub does not Tlie second is 
size. A large building will be more readily attended to 
than a small hut The advertiser uses large t\pe in his 
notices to attract attention. The third is change. To 
attract atentioii the change should not bc' gradual but 
sudden. We do not notice the clock ticking on the wall 
but it arrests attention as soon as it stops. Fourthly, 
lepetition secures attention. f)b]ects i^resented again and 
again cannot help being attended to The fifth is novelty 
and contrast. New objects or objects differtmt from what 
we are used to, attract attention more rapidly. We arc 
aware how familiarity detracts attention Common house- 
hold objects iu-c not attended to because they aie too 
familiar. 

The subjcctjse conditions may be Summcvl up m one word 
interest. We attend to objects in which we are interested 
and we do not attend to those which do not interest 
us. Interest and attention go hand in hand We are 
interested in that to which we attend, we attend to that 
which interests us. Interest means making a difference. 
We are interested in objects because they make a differ- 
ence to us, because they concern us. Interest is cog- 
nitive and affective. Wlien we are interested in an object, 
we observe and study it, it gives us a feeling of satis- 
faction and we may act to change it or keep it unchanged. 
Interest is defined as the “felt value of an end". 
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5 Sources of Interest 

The piinuiT)’ source of all intcrcsl is to be found in our 
native desires and urges, our instincts Living beings are 
so constituted that thc\ are intoiestcd in ceilain things 
from their very birth because thi'y satis! > their native 
desires The chicken is inteiesled in pc‘cknig the wasp 
in iniid-house building, the birds in nests, infimts in blight 
moving objects, grown-up elnldicn in games, because 
oiiginal nature has inclined them that \v’a\ To catch 
and hold the allention of childicn we aioiise their curi- 
osity, appeal to their love o! masten. make them compete 
and eniLilate. Instinctive' diiM's au' pmverful motive 
forces in beha\iour and gi\(' us a l.aid of interest to be 
directed into useful activities 

But inteiest may also be ebu* to t.cipiiied dispositions 
11 a number of peisons aie plueeil in similai situations 
they act diffeieiitk because theu aC(jnii(*d inteicsts differ 
Take a pioh ssor, a confectioner, a book-st'llc'i and a child 
to a libiaiv The hist will sdeet books foi leading and 
study, the second, il he does tin v thing ni all, may select 
books of huge size thinking the\ would give him enough 
waste paper lor packing sweets the thud may start cal- 
culating how much profit he would have ni.ale if all 
those books had been bought at his shop, and liie louith 
will surely choose ihose books whieli eillics have hnghtiv 
coloured cover- or contain nice pietuies Such diiierences 
in attention and bchavioiii aie due to diileiences o! 
ac'qiiired interest. 

Such acquired interest may be tiacecl to our sentiments 
and complexes A peison who has a sfMiliinent of patrio- 
tism is likely to attend to ('verything that vvdl affect the 
welfare of his countrv . One who has an inferiority 
complex will readily attend to and mark the mistakes, 
weaknesses and faults of others and will fail to attend 
to their merit or accomplishments. Oiii interest is also 
^•determined by our attitude and mood ol the moment. 
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If we have a friendly attitude towards a person oi arc 
in a cheerfuljtani',' ef mind, we attend to his-good points 
and emphasize them 11 w(' are in a .moQd to worry, 
we tiy to find out things that will fill us witlx imaginary 
dangers. Our interest also depentls on uiii education 
and traiimig A tailor will notice the chess 'oTTHe 
passers-by, a baibor, their hair, a bool-bhick their shoes; 
a pick pocket, their pockets, a tonga driver, their hurry- 
ing pace and possible destinations and so on In the 
i-ourse ol life and e\peiic*nce we all accpiire pniposcs and 
goals which deteimine what things we are habitualh 
interested in 

^ ^ 6 Types of AT'nsN noN 

Attention is usual Iv ot two types, the inioliiutauj and 
the voluniartf Involuntary attention is passive and 
fiee. It di pends upon the striking (jnalitics of the 
stimulus a id the way in which the stimulus aflFects the 
person attending In\oliintary etti’iition is given to 
an interesting object as when a ehanning speaker holds 
us spellbound, or when a thrilling stoi> absorlis us, or 
when we open the door to find out wlio r» shouting 
When we attend natuially*, easily, spontaneously, without 
aii> eiloit ol w’lll, attention is involuntarv. Any object 
will .ittract such attention il it is brightly coloured or 
makes a loud sound, il it moves ijuickly, or is iepi*ated, 
or if It aiouscs our niteiest. When the teachei w’ants 
to attract attention he should present objects to pupils 
III such a way that th(*y show these qualities’ Vttentioii 
is voluiitaiy when it is given to uninterc stuig objects, 
when it requiies sonu' stniggle, effoit of will It is 
sustained, active, forced. It is not given whole-heartedly, 
like involuntary attention, but under the stress of some 
problem, difficulty or end to be achieved, as when we go 
through a railway time-table to find out a suitable train, 
or try to understand a difficult argument or lesson, solve 
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a sum 111 arithmetic, or chock a bill. We prescribe our- 
selves a goal and to accomplish it we have to attend to 
it. In involuntary attention we yield ourselves to the 
stimulus, m voluntary attention we make up our mind 
lo attend both tyjDos of attention are governed by the 
subjective and objective factors described above. But in 
some cases there is a fluctuation of attention between 
conflicting stimuli of winch one is easier, pleasanter than 
the other. When we attend to the more difficult and un- 
interesting, attention is voluntary Foitunately attending 
to an uninteresting object often makes it interesting if 
we succeed in our task and are satisfied, and voluntary 
attention is replaced by free, involuiitary attention. In 
teaching, attention in the beg ning is voluntary, the 
teacher exjilains the value of the subject or the lesson and 
the pupils address themselves to understand it. But the 
aim of the teacher should be to make it effortless and in- 
voluntary by making the lesson interesting and by arous- 
ing the instinctive and acquired interests of his pupils. 

7 Span of Attention 

By the span of attention is meant the number of objects 
to which we can attend at any one tune. Speculations 
in the past fixed the number at five or six but today we 
have expeiiniental data We can attend to only one 
thing at a time This may be said to Le contrary to 
common experience In reading one can attend to many 
letters and also words. The span of attention with regard 
to vision is measured by an instrument called tachistoscope. 
The subject is given a momentary glance ;it an irregular 
group of dots, and is required to report how many he has 
observed. It has been found that an adult can note at 
the most six dots. But they arc not attended to separately 
but as a whole, as forming one single situation. We can 
attend to a number of objects only in so far as they form 
paiits of a single complex whole. The object of attention 
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at any one moment is a single one, though not a simple 
one. Where this uiniy is lacking we cannot attend to more 
than one ohjeet The dilhTeiit acts fuse together and 
form one pioccss llu* man in the stieet will cite casc.s 
where two ^aitiiely di Here; it pineessi's an* carried on 
simiiltancoiisly. In all such eases chIpt llieie is an oscilla- 
tion of altentioii or tlu* two ai(‘ atten.led to as parts of 
one. 


S liii. Pi.vca- oi- iNiiiiiisi IN Edlca'iu)', 

intiT^^t IS tlie leeliiig w’hicli prompts o'* to spontane<jus 
ac^vaty Ft lias In^en (h'senhecl as “the^Tilt \YiTne” Of an 
c’licIT’ It IS soim’tliiiig urgent, acti\e and stimulaung We 
iiavc* an interest lu coiisti ucting things, m building, in tell- 
ing',' ill finding out, in compiling We have aheady si'cu 
that oui lustiiicls aie poweifiil soiirci's ol interest. Theie 
IS a teiiclerc‘T among many psychologists to identify interest 
wulh mslnict, but then* arc' iinpoitant dilferences. 
Ins ^n^ ^ are lacKil cliai aeterislics, inteii'sts are i ndividu al 
and i>nbj[ecl2lS'. It is possilde to kill and root our inlcTCsts 
without much lujiir} to the person A child’s interest in 
hannfiiT books is not difficult to eradicate but it is not 
dc'tirable nor easy to root out instincts of cuiiosity or 
«,ui)striictiun, Tiitiaest also grows out of acquired dispo- 
sitions like ttLsti-'s and sentiments, complexes and habits, 
moods and at t ft u lies 

Intcri’^t IS both _iin end and a ini’aiis iii education From 
the point of Miwv ol the child, mteicsL is a means, for 
with its IS to acquire knowTecIgi* ami realise his 

niir pose s. "For tin* teacher, it is an I'lid Once interest 
is moused in gouel conduct, studies, gaiiiLS or literature, 
lh(' child w’lll comlcTer'iio sac'iificc and cITuit too, great 
to attain piofic iciicy.” Every w'is(‘ teai*hei aims not at 
conn mil ucatiiig knowledge to young people but at stimu- 
lating tEeiirto 'acquire it.tbemsehes. For him, awakening 
or building a strong wholesome interest in the subject is 


9 
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itself an end towards which all his teaching methods and 
practice are directed. 

The place and function of interest in education is the 
subject of a keen controversy. One \iew is that the school 
IS a prepaiation for adult life and since aduiyife is full 
of bitte r stril^gTe wTiose knocks are hard and unreientiiig," 
discipline" in tne scIkhiI should be strict and merciless and 
the child’s path shouTd sliexm nith‘ trials aiid tribula- 
tions so severe that tliCTy teacTi biih to face liardslnps and 
put foitb strenuous efiort igainsf odds. Such an education 
wTlT fit the child f(»r bfc» adiiiirabK. I’hey condemn the 
“intcaest school " as “s(jft peda<;o*a' ” or “sugar-coating” 
which will lead to (labbmess ol ehaiactei, killing t^lfort and 
endurance among young pupils. 

On the other hand it is inaint uned that educatum is 
not a me re prepaiation lor hie. It is hii‘ itself and tht joy 
winch cliildren teel in doing, constructing, collecting or 
finding out, shonld not be lost to them in the school. 
Interest is the pleasure ton(‘ of self-expression and self- 
aetivity and is a gieat assist to teaching and learning Un- 
diu‘ emphasis on elhiit maki's tin* child work irom a sense 
of fear and kills his spoiitancit\ and initiatne. It is 
psychologically lalse and morally nrong to tiiin the child’s 
work intii dn idgcr\, and expect him to do Ins best. 

Both these views are basi*d on a miseoiiception that 
interest and effort aie iiuitnalK exclusive iorces They 
are neither I'liitiially exclusive nor forces which influence 
learning and behaviour lioin without. Inte*i*st is not a 
quality which belongs to the subject-matter and which 
will solve all difficulties, ft is something within the child, 
and the question is not how to make a lesson interesting 
but how best to interest the child m the lesson. Making 
les.soiis interesting does not mean making them easy and 
simple but arousing, .stimulating or duectiiig cdiildrens 
interes ts m the lesson. IiitiTcst is a subject! v^feeling and, 
when it is aroiistnl for the achicfvemept of a gOid, the indi- 
vidual puts forth his greatest effort. Interest and effort 
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lire not opposed to c'ach other. The promptings of interest 
lead to effortful striving. The end of inteiest is not enter- 
tainment or amihs(*mcnt but uetivity, efforts, accomplish- 
ment. It has alri'ady bevn strc*ss('d in dealing with play- 
way methods in education in the last chapter that interest 
leads to effort and uidiice^k children to do their best from 
inner necessits \gaiii, things begun with effort soon 
ac(iuirc Intercast. Many schools make gaiiics eoiniiulsory 
for childrcMi and thcaigh childn‘ii in the begiiuiiiig dc* not 
like it, thi‘> devi*Iop an inten‘st tor them later on When 
I'ffort liriiigs acliievc'inent and satisfaction, it inspirc's 
children with a new /est and enthiisiasni and is eonxerted 
into an inlerert The child begins because he has to, but 
he continuev because* he wants to. 

But il ('ffort IS to auakt'ii intiK’st and if int(Tt*st is to 
lead to elloit, the teaclier should sccuu* ])oth ihiough 
wortliwhile ultimate goals and not through iimnediate 
siipeificial oIj;eclives Li‘t cliildren not be asked to work 
for iinzes and marks, for cheap applause' or ev(‘n mere 
exaniiiiation success, but lor life* onrpose's, chf)sc*n ideals, 
noble aims and aspirations. No doubt the* former group 
have then place and value but tht*y should be subordi- 
nated to higlu*i amis and ideals. 

y. How 'lo Arouse Ixteresi in a J-esson 

.Attention makes lor g i eat elRciene) in adjiistmi*nt 
and Icarnnig and one of the Inajor problems of (‘ducaffon 
is to secure the attention of the* child to the lesson that 
IS in progress. The objective* and subjective factors on 
which attention depends have alic*ady been dcsciibcd and 
no tlonbt every teacluT will bear them in nimd in prepar- 
ing and iireseiiting lessons to his i*Iasses All thatis aimed 
al jn this ^CQtiou is an emphasis on bu>ad principles of 
teaching by wbich.x'lxddreni aitentiou and interest can 
be easily.. jiecuicd. 

In the first place, the teachci must recognise that 
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chilcbcirs intv'u*st vanes with a^c\ and he innst know what 
differenevN ni intenvst aiise al diflcn'nt .stages of their 
develojnnent Th~cc*ntre of teaehiiii; is the child , not 
th^c^ssoiK and it is tlir k'ssoii whiel^s to be adapteit to 
the ifeTcT^ and nit(‘>’ests of the child, not the child t o the 
les'on Al diiTen'iir stages ol c'hild hie eeitaiii ^^ell ni aiki d 
n »trT(*st s pjc'dominatt* Tlu^ ttMcher should be familiar 
wSlh tia ‘111 and should adin^t both the snl)j(‘et-niattei and 
the method to th(‘ eapabililies and i;ic‘nlal ^levi‘lopinent of 
his jvapils Th(‘ slandaid ('I tiMehim*; should not be so low 
tliat' pn]^ils eonsKKT it unneeessai}, nor loo hi”h that th-‘v 
consider it be}'ond tluar nsieli It sIh aid be well within 
then powei of imdiMstandini; For esainpii, in tlu* infant 
clash's #''ni(li(‘n ae(iiiirc kno\\lede,c* iuos'K dirou.^h th(’'r 
senses, and systems ol ednealion liki* 'he kmderi^aiten and 
Moiiu*i‘e I !ia\i a .urealei *ip]ieal Filter, memory and 
imamn.il on matine a'ld the jMipil can not onlv n*in(*inbiT 
\\(‘ll bi.t also lepiesent what h(\ has lead Still latcT, 
thonuht and leasomii” dexelc'p and he is mlei(\stc*tl in 
kiiONMii'i; the ‘'vh>" of tlima,s Tims to (‘\peel small 
childieii to llmik and argni* will b(' lntil(\ (children’s 
eniiositv a donimant la(‘tor m all leainim^, should b(' kept 
ali\e and llii‘ appetite loi knowledue should not In* allowed 
to inn low 

This leads ns to the second pinieiple Tnten*st cannot 
be tironsed niih ss we justify to the pupils the valuc^and 
nnjiortanei' of what they aie going to learn It mc'ans 
thar for leainiii’t; a lesson jinpils should h.*ve a motive', 
and this molixe comeT^o" fliein either in It'rms of the 
piactieal Vtiliie ol what is 'to be learned or in terms of the 
appc'al the lesson may have to their urqc'iit instinctixc 
desiK's Most teachers of seii'iiec* grammar oi arithmetic 
b(\gm tlieir da>\s work with a commonplace lact and lead 
the class to the lesson through stage's which imprc'ss upon 
the class the need and value of the new knowledge. Such 
lessons are attended to with interest. 

Tliirdly, all new knowledge should be related to that 
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which the class already possess. The teacher should know 
intimately what “are tlic acquisitions of his pupils and plan 
his lessons in such a wav that they apjieai to childicn as 
a continuation oi wlial they have already learnt 

Fourthly, the* tc'acluT sho uld av oid inoiiotgny, for that 
kills interests. Varut]^s a safegiiaid ot in.teresl and should 
1 k' p^^serv(‘d 1)\ jiresentinGS lessons from ti nc'w angle. 
The subject-mal'lcT should be frequently i(*-cast and 
revi(»\\(*d to prosokc thought among pupils (lft(*n a n(*w 
point ol \ lew, an emphasis on a different aspect ol tlie 
Mih](*ct, a n(*\\ oiganisation ol the inakTiai, will arouse 
active interest 

Lastly, the teachci sliouhl appioach th(‘ class and Ins 
w’ork ol tiMcliing with gi td enthi isia*- in and interest. 
Tin'? li'tt about tlie tcach'T's attitude cannot b(' over- 
emphasized A teacher who enteis the class smartly, smil- 
ing and giving a good iinpn'ssion about his (su'iu'stiu'ss and 
interest in bis svoik, will i(*cei\c‘ greater considei\ition, 
attention Aud intcicst at the hands oi liis pupils than the 
one who is listless, mdilleient and lirc'd lutenst is a leel- 
mg tone of (onscious life and is contagious The teacher 
has not only to take intiKst in Ins woik li il also show 
his inter(*stedncss. There are teachers who lill the class- 
room with an atinosjjhi'i e charged with (‘leelricitv, their 
I'l 're jirc'senci' sends a w’a\i' ol ('iithusiasm among young 
pupils, and lh('y ar(‘ able* to st'cure attention and interest 
by a mere look, a (luestioii oi a gesture Their vitality, 
sense oi humour, inteiest and lose ior work, do the trick. 

10. Distraction 

Tlie absense of distraction is an important ccaiditiou of 
effective attimtion Distraction may be dt'fincd as any 
stimulus whose presc'nce interferes w’lth the proce ss of 
attention or draws away attention from the object to 
w'hich we wish Jk) attend. Ordinarily, ii oi^e or absence of 
quiet is considered the main distraction, but the conditions 
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of distraction are varied. Some seek solitude to concent- 
rate attention, others find solitude itself a great distrac- 
tion? Dead silence is not conducive to profound mental 
applic-alioii; for one thing, it docs not challenge the mind 
to greater effort to concentrate attention. 

Of the conditions which hinder atlt^ntion, the more com- 
mon and prominent ar<* abnoimal teinjDcraturc— too cold or 
too hot looms, improper lighting, niiLomfortable seats— 
the" desk or the ehair“rnay 1 h too high, ill health, fatigue 
or worr>, and the teacher wishing to control attention 
should try to remove them as far as possible But very 
often the reasons we give for our iiiabihty to attcaid are 
only excuses. Students who complain ol too nmcli noise oi 
who crowd in tl^' libraiy to read, hear no noise and notice- 
no crowd when they arc busy r(‘adin" a letter nr talking 
to a friend He who is alwa\s coinplaining against 
distiaelion lor his failure to stiid> may bi‘ deceiving him- 
self by offiTing lame excuses lor his ninvilhngiif'ss to study. 
Disti action inav be overcome' in sevi'ral w’ays One 
IS to run away lioin the distracting stimuli H noise does 
not let ii'j' atte’ul, let us seek a quieter place"" or time. 
Ahothc'r is to get accnstomc'd to the' distracting factor. 
One may dexeloji «i habit of not attending to it The 
roaring stn'ain am(M*g tlu* lulls may prc'vent iia fnm con- 
centiating attention, ma\ ('\en pn'vc'nt pixiceful sleep, but 
we soon gt'l us»*'! ((; il and cairy on our tasks without feel- 
ing disli acted. 

C)lt('n distraction calls forth an extra mental effort to 
fix atte ntion and apply oni*s('H to the taslT" '‘'Experimental 
studies have n'vcalc'd that undei conditions of drstractioii 
are oiten achieved bc'st results in attention and leiuiiing, 
because the subject puts in gieatc'r energy to keep the 
objects before the mind. Undt'r the stress oi examina- 
tion many iiupils muster greater effort to overcome distrac- 
tions and achieve higher aims. But this is not veiy 
dejiirablt*. They should work under conditions which do 
not requiic this necessary drain on their energies. 
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Finally, an alert, determined, hopeful attitude is very 
helpful to attention, and if pupils have developed a robust 
attitude to work and study, distractions instead of annoy- 
ing and upsetting them will simply help to arouse them 
to greater effijrt or at the worst to adapt their routine 
to them. Interest, enthusiasm, coiifideiiee, smartness, in 
briet the mental attitude of the leanicr, is ot primary 
importance in securing attention m the face of distrac- 
tions, and the tcaclier's giealest problem and dufy is to 
cultivate among his pupils a iavourabh* numtal attitude 
towards the school, the tc'acher and thc'ir work. 


. Questions 

1. What is the relation oi interest to attc'nlion*^ Discuss 
ihe criticism that the* modcTii doctrine of interest 
l(*ads t(j soft pedagogies. 

2. What is the* nature ol attiMitiou'^ What are the 
objective and subjeetne cond tions ol atlentioiif^ 

3 What IS the use of attending t(^ things'^ \\h\ do we 
attend to ihcm'^ Do \vi' attend to certain tilings in- 
stinctive ‘ly^^ last some of them. 

‘1 What IS alh'iition? How' is it reltited to interest? 
Why IS it miportaiir ior the teachci to study the 
interests of pupils at difleitmt stages'-^ 

5. How shruld you discos ei whether a class of children 
WTTc really attentive? What steeps would \ou take to 
deal w’lth habitual matlentum? 

6. Comment on th(' following statenu^nts:— 

(a) Attention is intcTCst m action. 

(b) Attention is nitiTCst dominating cognitive process. 

(c) Interest is another name foi attention 

(d) AttcntiJii is the heart ol the conscious process 

7. Describe the main sources of iiiti'n’st and explain how 
interest is both an end and a means in education. 

8. What steps would you take to make a lesson 
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iiitcmtinn’'^ To what causes would you attiibulc the 
child’s inattention to lessons in Class 1 How would 
soil prevent these causes'i^ 

9. Discuss the part that shi'iih' bi' played by interest 
and eftorl in li'aniiiiiT and ti'aeliiii!' 

10. Distiiigiiish betssei’ii \oluiitaiv and involiinlary 
attention and discuss their place in ('diicatioii 

11. What do von i.iideisland bv distr.utioii'^ How would 

* * 

yon overcome it? 

lii:i'i',ra'NCi.s ion FuiiiiiinSiim 

1 Ross (howiduoik of DliKalmil 
(llariap) 

2 Stout A }I(iiuiul of (VuiY, Ti]t I’li'n' 

3 Stmt and Oakden. Modrri P.^iicl,nIo!iij and Ednca- 
Imi (Kcgiin Paul,' 

4. James fst/c/iologi/, (Maunillan). 



C:H AFTER X 


SENSE PERCEPTION 
1. Wpiat is Sensation^ 

Vel our information ol the oiitsido . >i'oild coira , to us 
through tho sense ori;an.s They aiv desci as the 

“windows of tht* soul” (n “the gateways of knowledge”. 
Popular psychology s]U‘aks ol fi\i‘ such organs, tlie «'yes, 
ears, nose, longue and skin and through them we acquiit* 
know'lodgc of the conditions outside onr bodies The 
essiMilial <]uality ol a sense-oigaii is thiit ii must ha\(* ilk* 
properU of responding to leitani slimiih outside it -eh 
Thus the eyes leaet to hght and gi\e us kiiowledgi^ of 
hiightness and colour, the eais lespond to sound waves m 
tlio atmosphere and give* us kiiowdedge ot noise and 
harinonioi ') music, the nosf' l(*lls ns tihont sm(‘lN, the 
tongue about tastes and the skm abv)ut tcin])eKilnie, contact 
and pain 

Fs IS a eliaiactciistic ot si'iisatioiis that iiiev come to 
cinisciousncss by w’ay of a spcci.il sense-organ. It is only 
when a jiaiticnlai sense organ is stimulated tli.it we have 
.1 sensation and we can define .i seiis.itioii only bv iinerenee 
to the special bodily organ tliat gives use to it and with 
which it is couneeted. A sensation is a response or redac- 
tion aroused in us by the stimulus “It is tht* stiinulns that 
comes to us and the sensation is oiir own act, aioused 
by the stimulus”. A sensation is an act oi the* sense- 
organ which, \vh(*n stimulated, sends iktv'c Liiricmts to the 
sensory centres of the brain, and the fiist n'spoiise of the 
1)1 am is a sens. u ion 'Without thi'- brain i espouse there 
would be no seii.sation Tlie activity of th(' nerve cells at 
the sense-organ docs not by itself constitute the sensation. 

A sensation is an elementary menial process. It is 
the simplest form ot mental life It resists analysis and 
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cannot be reduced to anything simpler than itself. It 
is mental experience reduced to its lowest terms, and can- 
not be defined. 

But a pure sensation unmixed with memories and ideas 
from past experience is seldom had. An adult practically 
never has one. It is in the very early days of child- 
hood \vh(*n the child's experience is almost nil. that he may 
be said to receive pure sensations. No sensation with 
which w’c can actually d(‘al is from being mixed with 
previous exiienenc'e and ideas Ideas about objects mix 
with our awareness of them. 

2. SENSAnON AND StIMULTTS 

We get a sensation only when sonic sense-organ is stimu- 
lated but it is not ever>’ lypi* of stimulation to which a 
sense-organ will respond. E\cr\" staise-organ is so con- 
stituted that it will redact only to a definite kind of stimulus. 
We cannot s(*(‘ with our (‘ars or hear with our t‘yes or 
smell with our tongue. Within each sense-organ there arc* 
finely bianeluel (‘iidings ol sensory neurones to which the 
activity that is aiouscd in the sensitne tissue of tlie sense- 
organ IS coinmuiiicated and from which it is pa^^sed on to 
the e<.iitr‘a\ iiervous sysl^ in. Since each sense-organ has its 
ow'ii set (if neurones .ind since thi*se iini to, or aie con- 
nected with, a paiticular pait of the brain, or spinal cford, 
it IS possibl(‘ to classify sensations according to the sense- 
organs in which they arise The t\p(' of stiinnlus to which 
every sense-organ is adLiiitixl to respond is called its appro- 
priate stimulus. 

It IS very' common to say that in sensations we are 
entirely passive. External objects impinge upon out 
seveial sense-organs, arousing sensations. We only pas- 
siv(‘ly receive impressions dt‘lermined by the stimulating 
objects e.xisting independently of us. We do not act but 
are acted upon. And the character of sensations dependis 
upon the physical stimulus. But this should not be 
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accepted without qualification. In the first place, as has 
already been shown, a sensation depends as much upon 
the brain response and the activity of sensory cells and 
nerves as it does upen the stimulus. We are not entirely 
passive in the sense of being inactive Secondly, the sti- 
mulus is not always c‘\teinal, outside the body Many of 
our organic sensations like hunger, thirst, aie slinuilated 
from within, rather than from without. The stiimiliis is 
external only in the sense of being other than, and inde- 
pendent of, the sensations to which it can give rise 

3. Sense Perception 

In ps\chology a distinction is drawn between .sensation 
and ptTec‘ptioii and beeaiisi* tlie treatnicMi*^ of sensation 
precedes that ol perei'ption, the bc'giniuT is apt to gel 
auay with the idea tJiat tlu* child first has .sensatioie' and 
then perc(‘ptions This is not true P('i et'ption is sensa- 
tion jilus meaning Sensations ii'll us of qualities like 
colour, taste, sound or smell and perceptions interpret them 
as objects Perception is one process but it may be analysed 
into two factors It invol\es a sensation through the 
stimulation of a beusc-organ and an interpretation of the 
sensation. \\'e sense cpudilies, wi' perceive objects The 
two jirocesses involved in peiceptiou stand out separately 
in dail> expeiuMice. We lu'ar a lamt sound iiid h'l some 
tiiiK* are not able to know if it is a Iniz/.ing liee, the sound 
of an aeroplane in the distance or ol a car. Is the black 
spot on the trei' a ciow or a rag-* Scanetimes we inter- 
pret slowly and the piTception is not eomplett* till the 
sensation has been mtei piloted W(‘ set' a coiling thing 
on the floor and mistake it for a snake. W'L.it goes wrong 
is not the sensatitin but the meaning wt* give to it. Per- 
ception IS st'nsat.OTi plus thought. 

Perception is the true beginning of knowledge. Sensa- 
tions give us only the raw material ot knowledge and 
perception is the first step by which that material is elabo- 
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rated into a definite knowledge of the external world, the 
attrilintes and relations of objects outside ns. Tt bungs 
ns 111 direct contact with things tlirough their sensible 
qiitilihes and eoniaH*ts them with previous t*\perienee so 
as {() (mable ns to locate that thing in our system of 
kiiim ledge* 

Siiiei* th(* con* ol jiereeption is si'iisation and since pei- 
ception IS ail awaieness of an ('bjeet jnesent to sense, for 
pill poses ol ediie.ilioii it is not advisable to draw a sIku'p 
line between them Kdiieation is not eoneiTiii'il with the 
mass of sensf-qnalities winch aie leei'ived thiongh tin* 
several seiise-oigans, but mainly with the child\'» kiiow- 
letlge of the v\’orld ol things and tli(‘ir i(*lations and with 
how this knowledge crows Tliat is win we lia\(* jireferred 
to eoiiibme tli>' two 'iito * >7i 

4. WiiA'i IS Mewino"* 

Perception 1ms been definc*d as the aw'aieiiess ol an oliji'ct 
liresent to scum Sitting iii m\ room I hc’ai a sound and 
at onci' coiK'liide that it is that ol die college bell Now' 
what is given is merely a sensation ol sound, but liecanse 
such a sound has b(‘eii pnnionsly eonn('i*ti‘d with a parti- 
cular object, tin college bc*lJ, I apprehend it to be that ol 
the bell, tliongh f do not sec* it Thus when ti sensation 
means an object wa* call it peiec^ption 

lint what is ^his nieaning'f^ flow' is it acciiu c'd'^^ The 
elements of meaning consist parth of the Insioii ol various 
sense qualities wiiicli aie presiaited togc'thcT in conscious- 
ness I have a visual scaisatioii of jiink colour w ith .i 
hactual sensation of soltiiess, an ollactoiy sensation of 
.smell, sensations of form, shapi* and the like, all these 
sensations w'hcn given together form the pcTcejitioii of a 
rose. Partly this meaning consists of the revivals of past 
experiences which mix with the actual sens(* qualities 
presented When these sensible* qualities given together 
are repeated in experience, they get modified in the light 
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of piovioiis apprehension. [ see, touch and smell a flowei 
and also name it Wlu'ii I se-' it aj;ain 1 do not say I see 
a ]>atch ()1 colour hut lint I see a (lowei. The fact that 
i see a Mower which, strictly ipeakmu, is a complex of 
S'Mise (iiialihes winch cannot ri*ally 1)(‘ '‘('cn, is due to 
th(‘ fact that tin* jxilch ol colour has accjiiircd the 
irieaniiij*; of a llowei dm* to niv past (*\])ein*net* SnmlaHy. 
we spc*ak iA “seemi; the* t^ronnd \V(*t” Now wetm‘ss cannot 
hf* se('ii hilt can onl\ hr fell Iw toiieli, hut IIk* ri'Vival in 
thnu^;ht ol how tlk* \iel t»n)iMi(l looks siiHicts to iikike liie 
pK'.ent \isnal app(‘aran(*(* ni'Mii W'etn(*ss 

Kveiy iMatt*r!al thine; is a iinit\ ol a \ei\ lar^e number 
of attrihiitcs. Some of them an* inon* interesting, more 
pc'imanent and ]ii leticallv niou* impoihmt than others 
and*w’(* conn* to rc'eaid th(*m tis tin ('ssc'iilK'l constituents 
of lhnrj!,s, oIIk'is which an* more l!u<.ti itme. and l(*ss 
iiiterestinj,, w'e ii’^Jiiid as men* app(‘aianc(\s ol things. 
Psych.ologicaMy speaking so long as (mu* of tlu'se attiihutes, 
wdidi pie* (lit to ••onscionsiu'ss, stands for, and means, llie 
rest, it IS said to havi acciuiied tli.‘t mi‘aiimg 

5 S E vsE Tes rixG 

A cuialc and (*lFicieiit jiercei^tion di'pends on the noimal 
functioning of sense organs and all good education should 
include a system of ihoioiigli health examination by wdiich 
all w(*akiiesses and defivts in the sense-organs are 
d(*tected. This m*<.*ds all the gri'ater (*in])hasis ni vk'W of 
the farcical naturi* ol tlu so-called mt'dical examination in 
which till* doctor taps the chest, looks into tin* mouth and 
eais and w'lites out tin* ii*port l^irents and ti'.icheis judge 
children stupid or iliill w^hen in fiict they may have 
some irr(*gularity in one or iniire ol then sense-organs. 
Often the child himself is ignorant of it and does not know 
that he is short of sight or hearing 

The school medical service should help to detect such 
sense defects among children and suggest remedial mea- 
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suies, and teachers should guard against strain by cul- 
tivating healthy postures and habits of work. 

It IS not difficult to find out the defects of sight. Every 
child who has habitually “sore eyes", inflamed eyes or 
eyelids, who squints cr blinks, who siifters from head- 
aches, who cannot lead iroin tlu* blackboard, wdio must 
hold his book less than one loot from his eyes must be 
promptly examined by a doctor. Some of the coninion 
delects are desciibi'd here. 

oi slioit- sightedness is \ciy coiniiKm among 
children. Ihiprrvu hopia is long sight Astigmatism is 
present il some ol the Iiik's ol thi‘ ame wndth drawn 
iroiii a ladMting cenire look h(‘a\iei than otheis. 
These lliiec delects can Ik* (Msily eemeeted with liMises. 
The pie^eiiplion ol snitabU' glass(‘s is s-ieh a simple lemeily 
that it IS <[nite jiK’xeusable not to apph it The teacher 
should lie on the look-out lor sMiiptc-ms ol i‘vc-defeets, 
and should teach [)upils cv'itajii simple inles ol hygiene 
with rcgaid to th** ii'<c ol e\i*s They should a\oid reading 
in insiiUiiic'nl light, or witli glaii directly m the eyes, 
with flick(*img light oi while King down on the bed. 
Pioper methods ol study and iiostiiie aie equally 
important. 

Defects ol hi aring an' les'^ common than those ol vision 
but as they picwent eiuldicii tiom glutting much of their 
knowdedge, they aie ol no less iinpoitanee. (Ihildren 
w^ith defectiM' hc'anng are liabitually inattc'nt'\e, have 
imperfect language de\elopineiit, are unable to enjoy the 
comjiany of their lellow’-beings and grow’ aiiti-socml. 
The symptoms ol abnormal conditions of the organs of 
liearing aie eaiaelie or discharges Iroin the e.ir both of 
which need prompt nic'dieal treatment. 11 thi'ie is de- 
lecti\e hi'ainig without these, it should be tested. Often 
deafness is caused by tonsils and udi'iioids and tlie.se should 
be attended to If deafness is permanent, the child will 
have to be educated in a sjiecial institution for the deaf 
and on diffeieiit lines. 
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Besides, tonsils and teetli should be periodically ex- 
amined as their diseased condition is responsible for a 
number of physiCcil an«l mental disabilities In India 
malnutrition is very common and pupils and then parents 
have to be* guided in matters of health and di(*t. An 
efficient medical service m schools with a lollow-up 
programme to sec* that KMiiedial measures are adopted 
is a crx'jiig need of the hour. Mental health and elficKmcy 
rests on physical health and (*ffieieiicy and no school can 
afford to overlook it. 

6. Sen.se Tr \tning 

The .foundation of a gr(*at part of our knowledge is 
sc'u.se iicTccption and therelon*, it is stress(*d, that c'diiea- 
tion must tram the sc‘ns(*s Wc* are told that craft-work, 
drawing, music, kmdtTgarl(*n, games .in* \alnablc‘ because 
they tram the senses. Rut what do wt* mean by sense- 
training? To many it means the niiiw>vc'ment through 
exiTcise of .siieh senses as eyes, ears, inusclc*s, touch organs 
and the like This evidcaitly absurd miw commonly 
held by many suiierficial admirers of such systcans as that 
of Madame Montessori though slu* lu*rs(if is veiy clear 
al»out it No amount of systcmiatic stimulation of the 
sense-organs can develoji them Sense-tranung is a train- 
ing of thci mind, of its ability to discriminate and inteipni 
wiiatever the sense-organs perceive. Thus the training of 
the* ear by giving it practice in li.stemng to 'music dot's not 
mean tliat the ear will become' a better oigan b»it 
the mind will become more sensitive to diHereiices in 
tone. Drever says, “The* important thing is that through 
sensory e\pc*i i(*iice sensory disci iminalion is developed.** 
Sturt and Oakden agree' that ‘the aim of suHi tiainiiig is to 
make children discriminate betvvee'ii slightly different 
stimuli to the same sense-organ and to attend to sense 
impressions as w^cll as to the objc'cts for which they stand ’* 
The importance of sense-training has been recognised 
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by all ccbicatois, past and presnit, but wjth Madame 

Moiitcs.sori it risfs to tlie position of a im'thod We 

li.ne alieacly outlined tlie main featiiies of her sy.-iU'ni 
iM the play-^^.l\ methods ol education lien* hei em- 
phasis on sense-trail II 11 ” is eons^deri'd in detail Her 
famous ViidaeLie appaialns' eonsistm,*x ol coloured silks loi 
diseiimmatmg colour, <il pieces of wooil loi lellnig weight, 
height thickness, m7.i‘ and shape, is designed to tiain 
“si‘iisory tumt\' Shi‘ (hums that it not only gives 

]i!i‘iLMi3e but also la\s the ionndation ol aesthetic ap- 

pieciation and leads to ji lini'ineiit in sense-perception 
Jiut it slioiild not be o\eTloolved thul what is IraiiK'd is 
till* chiid's power ol peicei\ing, distiiinmaimg and inter- 
prefnig ins sensations lathei thin his power of receiving 
sense tjualiLies Ilowevc'i, Madan'- Montesson is 'light 
in stressing the nnjiortanci* ol such a ti.iimng m early 
childh(H)d as it will j)a\e the wm> fc;r later intelU'etual 
de^l^>pment Secondly, as Stmt and ()akd'‘n point 
out, mere sense discrimination tis an end m itsell 
caniKjt be interesting for long it must be connected 
with a iniiposi' and must be supplemented b> thought 
and study loi the realization ol deliiiite jmrposes. 

but e\»*ii li one does not aecept tile Montessori system 
sense-tj'aining is useJul. It di'epens knowledge and gives 
a moie coneieti' and accurat(‘ insight into tilings. The 
moie definite oiii xieieeptions are, tlu* iiiori^ i eeurate our 
tliought and knowledge grow’ Some time back 1 asked 
a high school class to give iiu* the appioxmi.ite heiglit of 
the classroom The estimates varied lioin nine feet to 
forty-one le(*t. Such loose (‘stmiation is the lesult of 
d('fecti\e sense-tiamiiig Young pupils know tables of 
wmghts and measures but the\' havi' no idea ol the approxi- 
mate' h(*]ght, length, bn^ailth, or capacity of things The 
reason is not very difficult to find. Thiw have been taught 
W'oids Vv'ithont tlioughts and things. They learned 
words in tables and applied them m examples to obtain 
thought but seldom, if ever, reached things The 
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modern order in teaching is things, thoughts and words 
and hence sense-training and all that makes for 
acquaintance with the ohjcctivc world is welcome. 

Sense-training emphasises a wide scMisory exiieriencc' 
of the world. We know how city chihlren are ignorant 
of plants, vegetable' farms, dairic's, slieains, birds and 
the like and do not follow lessons dealing with them. 
Mere books and reading cannot achieve anything 
without actual sensory experience and teiichers and jiarents 
should take children out as olten as possible. School 
]Ourneys and excursions not only provide a concrete 
background for instruction but also h(*lp children t(' 
develop an interest in the outsidt* woilil and steer clear of 
a moibid inteiest in self-analysis and inner life 

i 

7. PeBCEI’TUAL DeVELOPMLNI in (JlIinDllEN 

Perception is built up from t'xpericncc' and since ex- 
IDcrience dries, iierccption will also vary. Tv'o i^ersons 
may have tlu' same s<'nse-organs and these may be equally 
acute, yet they seldom form the same* impressions They 
attend to dill('rent asiiects, iiiterpn*t them in their own 
way, m the light of their own t'xperi* 'net's and Cibserve 
diflcrcnt things Thi' child whose c.xpc'ricnce is very 
scanty probably r('ceives impressions quitt' different from 
W'hal we gt't. It will pay us therefore to undersland 
how childrcirs perceptions grow and how they differ from 
those of an adult. 

In the beginning the child has no experience and his 
sense-organs are very impeifect in perceiving qualities, 
things or relationships. TIis world is an “undifferentiated 
mass of mental stuff'’ very much like the low level of 
consciousness feU in a slow awakening from sleep. 
James desenbt's it as "a great, blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion”, in which sounds, colours and shajies stand in 
disorder, without meaning, vague and indefinite. Grad- 
ually through the activity of his sense-organs he is able 
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to distinguish between things by analysing his environ- 
ment, picking out certain qualities, locating tliem, 
associating them, tliiougli improved attention This 
diffeieiilialion is very gradual and slow and there' are 
ujiu-ke'd dillereiices between the* sense percc'iition of 
adults and children. 

In th(' first plac(', children's ncrceptions arc* less analy- 
tical and more indefinite th.ni thfisc' of an adult A 
}oimg child does not distinguish Ix'tween \\i.c\ haii, coid 
or ribbon, the\ aie all sliings. lie does not distinguish 
between pc'ii, pencil or a tvMg In infanev he puts every 
thing into his inonlh as lu* is unable to distniguish bet- 
wec'ii tilings lbs ]KTceptions of c*lothes. utensils, membeis 
ol the lamily an* vague and lack allt ntion lo actual 
di'tail Their diawings o! ob|ects show how they leave 
out important details and do not mind II they aie 
shown a Iniman iu*ad with c‘>cs, f ais or nosi* inissnig, 
lhe\ aie not easilv able* to find it out, as the ihnet tests 
rcwval The leason is that tb.eir eKuenenee is hmitecl, 
thc'ir .ittention is Heeling, ihi'ir pow<‘r ol inh'i pi elation 
IS uiideselojicd ami th(*ir p(‘iceptions aie bound to lack 
richiK'ss ol detail and definjt(*ni'ss, acenraev and logical 
organisation 

Secondly, the child lecpiiic's much stioiigei stiiiiiihis 
lo Ikivc* a jieici'ptioii than an adult ITe fails to see 
things which are not m*i> bright or to hear sounds which 
are not loud. Olten things have* to be presc'iited to him 
in blight light and n peatedly b(*fore they can lx* pc'rceived. 
The* child iea<ls evc*r> letter to rc*ad a word and every 
word to lead and uiidei stand a sentence. 

Thirdly, children’s pc’rcc'ptioiis aie oltc'U confused with 
what tht*y reineinlx*! or nnagiiie and tidecpiaUdy do not 
repr(\s(*ut leality. For that very leason th(*y are less 
ser\’icc*able. An adult peiccives accurat(*ly and lor a 
practical puri^ose. A child, having no idea of practical 
ends and means, is spontanc'ous and perceu'cs wdiat de- 
tails come his way or attract him. Often his percep- 
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tions turn out to he fresh and even poetical because they 
arc free from the iniuidaue point of view of the adult. 

S. A^rmciiPTioN 

in eviiry ael oi perec'ptiou we iiilc'ipiet sense expedience 
iij the hi^ht of our alicady ac‘(iuir(‘d kiK^wled^e and ex- 
perience PtTcei^tiou IS a pioeess of “taking in”, of Ujmug 
sensations a ineauing. AH jierecptiou is appciccpUon, 
til. it IS, mental assiuuKitiou of a lu^w pn‘si'iitali(m, aeeord- 
ing to William fanii*s How a ik'w I'xpiTienee will b(' 
issimilated depcMids on ifie stock of ideas afi(*ady pi (‘sent 
in the mind. Colf'urs appear diflcTi'iit to llu' plain man 
«Lnd .the aitisl. L]aeh ])eieeives them m the light oi his 
own past ('vperienee "Hk* iiKMiiiiigs acf [lined anif the 
stock of ideas wluefi lic‘Iji this leeognitioiu assinnlahon 
and interpn'tiitioii is called the < mass and 

it ihfleis w’ltlv dillereiil uidiwduals. Some tieiit ihm 
ajipiTceptive na'^s .is the* aetivi' laelor .ind tlu* ol)|ects 
apperceiv(‘0 as tlx' passive factor Ihit this is not really 
true Not oiilx tlu’ new’ experu'nee is traTisIati'tl and 
transfoiiiied b. lh<’ jiast expeiieneix but the old is also 
modified l#y ili(‘ new’. 

UikU'i standing de])eiids upon suecessful appieeiation, and 
if the new knowledge is to b(‘ readily and piojieily 
ab irbed in llu‘ old, tliere must be sustaiiK'd itteiition, 
picMCiiis knowledge must be wide, interest mu.'^i have made 
us ready and ii'ceptixe, and ii'h'vant ide.is alone slioiild 
be called up. 

This has an irnpoitant corollary lor teaching Tten les- 
son should begin with .i deiiuite ])reparaLoi\ step. The 
teacher must never take the class b> siirpiise >vilh an en- 
tirely new’ lesson Ih- must lead up to new knowdedge 
gradually from that winch children already possess. He 
must iiMjuire beloiehand il children have m their minds a 
suitable body of ideas ready to reeidve thi* iiew' lacts wdiich 
will be taught. Even in the course of tlie lesson attempts 
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should be made to call up previous knowledge as often 
as possilile by means of well-direet(*d suggestions and 
questions II this preparatory st('p is neglected, the new 
facts aie isolated and soon lost and forgotton, attention 
IS withdrawn and mterest is kdled 


9 Ol3SLK\ VTION 

It has aln ady be(*n sties'»ed that sense-training cannot 
be an end in itself It must hav(‘ a purpose It must 
lead to and cultivate obs(T\ation. “Observation”, says 
SnlK, “is icgnlati'd pereephon. To obscivc is to look at 
a thing closcK, to take cardnl note of «ts stweral parts or 
details”. Uccansc observation always' takt‘S place with an 
aim. It involv’cs idtas. Diiniville deliius it as rcgiilated 
and concc'iitratcd perception, it is not aimli*ss looking 
about Passing through the street we look at hawkers, 
shops, advc'itiseinents, signboards, we hear sounds of 
V(diiclcs and jiasseis-by AH this is not observation, but 
a string of piTci'plioiis. When vv’c k(‘e[) looking at shops 
one aft(*i the (^thci to find a particular shop with a certain 
naiiit^ selling c(Ttain articles, vic are engagctl in a series 
of perccpleans lor a pm pose This is observation. Here 
perceptions have a purpose and follow' a jdan and an 
intelligent .scciiicncc. 

Observation implies thinking and ideas. It aims not 
at perceiving a number of details but a few significant 
ones. It iiivc lives attc'iition, selection, analysis, classifica- 
tion etc. Essential and differentiating in.uks are noted. 
The child who tells us that a chair has four legs, two 
arms and a baf*k has seen mucli more than the one who 
says that its legs an* unequal. But it is only the 
latter who has observed. In observ'ation so’iiethmg v'ital 
and worthwhile is perceived. Those who have read books 
dealing with the exploits of Sherlock Holmes must have 
realised that observation depends as much on imagination 
and reasoning as on sense-perception. 
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10. Training in Observation 

The value and importance of cultivating the power of 
observation among young pupils cannot be overstressed. 
Ft not only exercLst\s a v(Juiitary control of attention and 
recognition of sc^nsory qualities, but abo heljis better 
adjustment by providing “explicit knowledge about signi- 
ficant characters and relations”. It is the basis of our 
ability for critical t‘xamiiuition of argiiinc^nts. It is not 
surprising, tluTclore, that ewen the lay pulihc expects the 
school to train children in observation. 

It lias alrc'ady beini pointed out tliat aeiiitv iif the* sense- 
organs and s('nsor>' discriniination, though essimtial, aie 
not siiIficKiit lor good observation. Pinsi^nt tells us that 
in any given situation, othcT things being equal, superior 
ability in obser\’ation will dc'peiid upon ihiei' conditions: 
“lamihajity with the sitiialiou obscr\T*d, knowledge 
about the situation obseived. and interest m the 
situation and alert attending”. In the first place, children 
should be brought m frecpuTit contact with the same 
situation so that they perceive characters and relations 
more easily and readily. The sailors boy is able to dis- 
eem ships in the distant liorizon much more easily and 
quickly than one who is not used to it. Secondly, inti- 
mate knowledge i> a great aid to observuLion. I sec my 
typewriter I'very day, but when it goes wiong 1 obstTve 
a good deal l(\ss than the mechanic who straightaway 
finds out the delect. Evidently, his effective observation 
has been helped by his expert knowledge. One valuable 
aid to knowledge is an acquaintance with technical terms 
and names. Thirdly, interest and attcnlK'n art* essen- 
tial to observation. What we do not need, wliat is not 
worth while, will not be observed. Most of the too 
familiar objects of daily use we do not observe. We do 
not observe the number of step.s in the stairs, we do 
not know whether it was the left or the right arm that 
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we pushed into the coat in the inornin^^. Such informa- 
tion IS ol no practical use and interest to us. 

Now ol all these conditions children lack knowledge. 
They ha\e a Iniul ol curiosity and ask many (luestions 
This UmlIs p(‘()]ile to tliink that eluldicn itre good obser- 
\ers but this is haidly the case* Witliont sidlieient know- 
ledge and an ad(*(|iiat(‘ slock ol ideas, tiny cannot 
appeieeivc laid obser\i' lh‘ should not tell llu'in what 
they lia\e to obs(‘i\e, but only iij\ itc‘ their attention to 
it 

Tlu‘ obsej \tilif)n less(»n i', to bi‘ oiganiseil A\ith niueh 
insu!.ht and eaie In th(‘ liist plae(\ the aim or purpose 
of- lih* i' sson should be cleaiK s('t out Th(' pupils should 
lee I'Aiiise it at the V(t\ oiits(‘t Second's, obs**- vation 
beini* si'l(‘i‘tr>e, ehildii n niiisl be ihre ted to observe ‘only 
smnilieani and Mtal details Snell details ar(‘ not to b(* 
pointed (ait bnl the attention ind inhTest ol ehildriMi is 
to be dr . ('1 ted tluit was thiongh helplul cpu'slions and 
sugg(*stions Tliirdly, th(‘ obsi^rsation lesson innst always 
be lollowed In a disenssion tind stnd\ periotl in w'hieh 
the ess(‘i4tial is distinguished fioin tlu* iiu'ssential and books 
ai\‘ eonsultt'd in serify and eoinpau* eonc‘lnsions 

Tlii‘ best aiiis to tlu‘ tiainmg ol (;I)sit\ titioii ai*' seiiooi 
excnisions, \isUs to mnsennis. fieh^ trips, and films 
71i(n help the < hild to svr things lor Imnsell but th(*y 
should be ms( d aitei some pltinning (-'asnally nseil, lh(*y 
aic* only an e\pensi\(* wa\ ol Wtislnig time. d1i(‘ class 
should b(‘ jilae^ d in a (jm'slionnig attitude Ixdoic tlii^ stall 
and sonii* tiiiK dionld be spent alter tli(' tri]) oi the film t( 
answer sonic* ol the (jiK*stions that arise 

11. MOVI MUM IN ( )HSEKVA1 ION' 

All peiception is iiKnenient It is an act, a thing that 
W’c do It has alrc*adv bevn c'lnphasised in the carlu i 
pait ol this cliaptcT that mind is not iiassne in percep- 
tion and doc*s not merely receive impressions. It is active 
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and throiiRli activity acquires knowledge of the sunound- 
ing world. Perception is activity and muscular sensations 
iJay an iinpoi-tant pait in making perception richer and 
more definite The child begins to discriimnate between 
()bjt‘cts not only through sight and touch but also through 
movenuMit, inainpulation, avoiding, picking, jinshing, pull- 
ing, throwing or striking against, them In observation 
wi* slionld ajipeal to as many senses as iiossilile, the muscu- 
lar sense is veiy important in so tar as tlie child in eiurly 
ag(' IS all movement and activity and moMMiient gives 
him richi'i* piTC'cpts Playing with the rattlt‘, the baby 
not only gi^ts touch, sound and sight si-nsatums, but also 
m tiiiiimg it upside down, shaking, thi owing, picking, 
bihng it, he observes it Irom ilifli‘u‘nt angles and gets 
iK'Wi'i and iiK'rc* definiti* piTceptions. 

Ilandwoik is gi\eii a \er\ important pIcCt' in modern 
(‘dneatK'n, not bcc.nisc* want to teach cliildren maniial 
skill, but because* in measuring, cutting, moulding and 
making things ehililren obseixc* them liom dilhTcnt po.nts 
of \icw and they con\c‘y to thi'in a much more definite 
ijid nchei iu'*imng The ('\])eiieiici'il man is always more 
proficient as he has aetualN I)(‘i*ii doing things and 
obtaining his kn()wd(*dge in tlu* most intimate and praetical 
wax Teaching lliioiigh doing, thcrelorc, lu'lps lo increase 
the mind's power of ohseiwatum. Ilandwoik, eiav modcl- 
hiif wcaMiig, (hawing, spinning, pottcrv and the like are, 
iheieloie, not lo he additional snh]eets added to the enrii- 
eiihim, Imt methods or media ol li'aching and hsirmng. 
Tlu* W.irdha seheme of edueatioii is htised upon this 
cardinal piinciple of /ero/iing hij doing. TIk tiaditioiial 
methods (*niphasise woids and books and e\'(*n in observa 
tioii lessons th(* l(*achei is tre(|nently suggi sling words to 
cxpiess the results of obscivatioii. The n'suli is that most 
book kiunvlcdgc is iiscli'ss tor life*. So strong is the 
leaction against this book-lcaiiiing that many modern 
educationists suggest that in the first tw'o or three years 
of school, reading and w’litmg should be altogether banned. 
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Others hold that handwork should be introduced into 
every subject. The Wardha scheme is craft-centred and 
maintains that every school subject like arithmi‘tic, geog- 
raphy, science, history and languages should and can be 
taught through the medium of one craft or another. Con- 
sidering how effectively wc learn those games and tasks 
in which we have taken active part, th(‘ Wardha sch(‘ine 
contains an important truth 

If obser\'aion is accoiiipaiiied by inoM'ineut of some 
sort, if the child observi's whih' it moves, acts and makes, 
knowledge will b(‘ richer and more* practical. 


Questions 

1. How far is sense-training a valid educiitional objcctivcf^ 
Evamine some of the w<‘Il-kno\sn methods of eliild 
education m the light of your answer 

2. Wliat IS the nicaiiiiig and valu(‘ ol sense-training? 
Discuss the place ol sense-traming in thi‘ syst(*in of 
Madame Montessori. 

3 Distinguish between stMisutioii and pi*reeptioii. Com- 
pare the piTct*ptions of children with those of adults. 

4 Distiiiguisli l)etw(‘eii peiception and observation. 
How can observation be made inon* efleetiv* 

5. Do you consider it necessary to train all children to 
observe'^ Why? Discuss the value and methods of 
training in observation. 

6. Estimate th^^ educational value of visits to museums 
and school excursions What steps would you take to 
make sure that puinLs make the most of them? 

7. Civc some of the methods and aids for improving 
observation. What is the value of educational films 
and how would you use them in the school? 

8. What do you understand by the statement that hand- 
work is a method rather than a subject? Discuss 
the main principles of the Wardha scheme of education. 
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9. ‘We learn by doing.’ Examine the statement carehilly. 
Is real objcct-tcaching and manipulation of objects 
essential m early education? 

10 “The starting-]K)iiit of the education process should 
be the senson-inotor reaction.” Explain the psycho- 
logical basis of the maxim and discuss the place of 
handwork in the education of children 

RefilREncks for Further Study 

1 Iluinvillc'* Cluhl Mind. (Uiiiv. Tut 

2 nnin\ille I'umhimcnfah of Psifrhohn^y. (Univ. Tut. 
Pn‘ss 1 

3. Dexter and (iadick V.),if( hnloiof m I hr S( liooltootn. 
{ Longmans Oi(*on ) . 

4 Norsworthv and Wluh'K Psi/rhoh^i;*/ in Chddhnoih 
(M aciniHan ) 

5 Piiiseiit. Tlir Pnnriplcs ol Tuuhnul Method, 
(Ilarrapl 

fi Sturt and Oakden Modern Pvyc/ic/ogy and Euucc- 
tirn. ( K(‘gan Paul ) 



CHAPTER XI 


FEELING AND EMOTION 

1. Feeling 

Feeling is an essential eleinc*Tit ol eonscioiis (wperience. 
Without it theR‘ is no eonsc'ioiis c'xpcTK'iicc* Ihit tli(' word 
feeling is used in many different st^nses and our problem 
is to know in what sense we consid(T it as an essential 
element of consciousness. In tht‘ first jilace. it used for 
touch when we say tliat a surJace feels longh or ^soft. 
Secondly, it is used for hcnsatiom uj temperature. We 
say we feel cold or wariii. Thirdly, \ is usi*d lor orfianic 
sensations We feel thirsty or liunmy fourthly, it is used 
for emotion We fi'cl leai oi anger Fifthls, it may be 
used for UiUf mintal state We t.ilk ol tin* l('(‘ling of doubt, 
ceitaintv or confidence. Lastly, it is used for feeling 
pleased or displeased It is in this '‘(‘nsc^ that we speak 
of feeling as the ultimate mode ot btang conscious The 
first three us.iges rc ler to sensations and mean the* appre- 
hension ol a i|nalil\ ol touch temperatiiK', organic si nsa- 
tions This is knowledge ralliei than leeling Nor is feel- 
ing idiMitical with emotions, for an emotion is a highly 
complex state and cann(»t bi* resolved into an elemiMitary 
feeling of plea* ire or pam Feeliri" or alfeelion consists in 
beitifi pleased or displeased teilh somethin:’, in liking or 
disliking it 

Few’ objects can be counted uiion as always giving rise 
to a ijarticular feeling Sweets, tennis, fine cloths, we may 
say, iiic aKva\s pleasant but an* there not tim.*s when we 
get “fc*d up” with th(*in? Often this feeling ol being “fed 
up” passes into a di'fimte turning aw'ay, a positive dislike. 
No doubt they are more or h\ss permanent and uniform 
sources of pleasure, but they may be pleasant at one 
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time and unpleasant at another. Oui attitude of being 
pleased or displeased is one tiling and the objects which 
give rise to it another. That is why lec*ling is olteii des- 
cribed as subjective. 

Feelings in children arc exprt‘ssed hy the so-called xiosi- 
tive and negatn-* lesponscs. Tlie positive n^sponses of 
moving towards the stimulus, to keeii it bcloH* eonscious- 
iic\ss, to obtain, liold or posst‘ss it, indieati* pleasiin , satis- 
faction or pleasantness of the stimuli The nt'gative res- 
ponses of moving away iroin the stimuli, to a\*)id oi escape 
it, indicate animxance, dissatisi action or displeasnic 

2 Si'.NSATioN AM) Feeunc; 

a 

Th(' contrast between cognition and afleetion, sensation 
and leelmg, is ^^ell niaiked In the first place, fec'hng 
blunted by repetition Objects lose' their pleasantness 
or unpleasantnes'' li they are i)jes(*nled again and again. 
The sweetest '•on.; repeated again and agaii* becomes stale, 
quinine k<>es its bitterness il \\i‘ ha\c‘ to take it every day. 
lint oHeiiei the sensations are ii'peated tlu* (h’aiiT glows 
our knowledge about their objects. Fc'clieg grows weaker 
and weaker till it disappiMis altogc‘tlier Sensations 
become better d(‘fined and nioie seiMceabie. 

Secoially, sensations aii‘ the obji etue, and tt'clings the 
subjectne, elements ol eonsc’joiisness Si'iisatious to some 
extent are deteiiiiined liy tiu‘ objects, but leehngs are 
personal The\ belong to oursi*lves in a moie mtmiate 
way We olten talk of the obj('ct being blue or swtet, the 
sound being melodious, the snrfaet' being s«)Jt. but we 
talk of ourselves as hvling pli'ased or disj)i(\isc'd Fi*elings 
have no objective refiTcnce, the> ai(‘ jiureli subjectuv 

Thirdly, sc'iisatious can be easily attendi'd to, selected 
and observed, and become clearer when so brought into 
attentive conscu/iisness, but feelings tend to grow fainter 
till they disappear. The more you attend to an object, 
the dealer its sense* qualities become but the more you 
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attend to your pleasure or displeasure, the more it eludes 
your attention. 

Fourthly, sensations are “loc-alised.” Some definite 
objt*ct IS jireseiited and a j^aiticiilar sense-organ is stimu- 
lated. But feeling is diffused over the whole system. It is 
the entire person that is jileased or displeased, but only 
one sense-organ that gives us a particular sense quality. 

Fifthly, distinct affective states cannot exist side by side 
in the same pulse of consekmsuess Feelings g(*t fused. 
We cannot be pleased or displeased at the same time But 
two or more sensations may exist together in consciousness 
at the same tune. This is because numerous stimuli may 
be present to a number of seus(‘-orgai ‘ or even one stimulus 
may give rise to a number ol sensations. My cap gives 
me a sensation of touch, colour, shape, weight. But I 
cannot be pleased as well as displ 'ased at the same time. 
Of tlie two opposite ieehngs, whichever is more intense 
will over-powei the other. 

Feeling is always present in consciousness though it is 
noticed only when it is iDroiioiinced Often we say that 
we were neither pleased nor displeased. It only means that 
the feeling tone of our expenenee at that moment is so low 
that we are not even aware of it 

o. Emotions 

An pgintinTi i<; innrp thnn n It js IL driVC^ tO do 

som ethi ng— som^hins^tliat brings about a greater adjust- 
ment of the organism to its environment. An emotion is 
outwardly directed, it is the starting point of an overt 
action, though sometimes the action is inhibited before 
expression. Feeling, on the other hand, is inwardly 
directed. The emotions of anger, fear, grief and the like 
are not mere pleasures or displeasures but tendencies to 
know and act as well. 

Though everyone frequently experiences emotions, it 
is not easy to give a satisfactory definition of emotional 
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behaviour. We are all familiar with the common emotions 
of fear, anger, joy, sympathy, grief and the like, yet there 
are several theories n^garding their origin. Some regard 
emotions as mere impulses to action, others identify them 
with oigaiiK* sei I s f M II I 'T sKnTotKers define them as rj?yiYa:ls; 
by assSSaEToh^ past pleasures and pains. Perhaps the 
best method of studying them is to take up characteristics 
common to all emotional behaviour. 

In the first place, emotions have a jnde-Xaiigc. They are 
present in all levels, oi. mental life. From the lowliest 
organism to man it is the same Icar or anger that is found. 
A dog may be angry because its bone has luen snatched 
away, a child may be angry because his play has been inter- 
fered with or his playthings taken iiway, a man may resent 
being deliberately misunderstood. l^motions may be 
aroused in the young as well as in the old. 

Secondly, emotions are capable of being excited by a 
larg e va nc^^ stimuli. They have no specific stimuli 
whicITaloiK* can arouse them. a\ny kind of obstruction 
may cau.si angei, any kind of danger may cause fear. 
Darkness, animals, memories, sounds, almost anything may 
frighten the individual Stimuli causing a particular kind 
o^ emotion have a typical resemblance, there is a typical 
mode of behaviour to every emotion but the variety of 
stimulation is very great. 

Thirdly, some emotions have a ..paralysing effect on 
voluntary movement. We know too well how anger gets 
the better "of our inteiitions and renders us incapable for 
effective action. This paralysing effect is felt on thinking 
as well. Stricken witli deep grief we are not able to 
think and know what to do. Soiue emotions lead to greater 
iLCtivity. William James describes th(‘ case" of an athlete, 
who, when a boy, was chased by a bull and in his fright 
cleared a wall which he was never able to jump again till 
he had grown up. 

Fourthly, emotions excite the vascu lar muscular appara- 
tus which is cpimeQted vo fli myolur itgjr fllffTSments. That 
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is why under the sway of emotions we. act in a w ay wh ich 
we ourselves m our quieter moments will find dimi^lt to 
justify How often in anger do we utter words which we 
are ashamed of later on? We never meant them and still 
we uttered them 

Fifthly, there are two souices of emotions. They may be 
aroused by definite iierccptions or ideas, as when some 
good news (‘xcites joy, or they may bt* internally aroused 
by organic changes such as those' which ri*siilt from the 
use of intoMcants It is too common a fact lliat a man's 
temper changes with tlu' state of his Iv'alth Children 
with bad livers an' pccMsh and obstinah' aiul fret at every 
thing 

Sixthly, einofions tend to persist md lea\^' b(‘hnid an 
emotional disposition or mood wh'ch n .»k(’s tlie sv.biect 
mon* sc'Ii^ltl\(' to certain emotions A mood is a heightened 
tendency to fe<'l a paitieiilar emoti -n \ man m an angry 
mood frets at ('V('n object Mis enuitional disposition tends 
to fasten on e\('i\ object that pies('nls ilsell. Success fills 
young people with a confident mood and they aie ]mshed 
on to try their hand at lU'w and difficult things. 

Seventhly, ( motions liuvc' what Stout calls then "parasi- 
tical character." The occuiTencc ol an emotion presup- 
poses tlie c'xistence of a conative dis]^osition. Tlie fear 
produced in buds b>' a shot pri'supposes the* tendency to 
self-prescr\ation. Beating anotbci person’s child is sure 
to arousx' tlie ang('r of the pan'Jit because of the pre- 
existing parental instinct. 

Lastly, emotional behaviour is made up o£^a number of 
bodily change's which are ahvays jirescnt. ^Ve are o^y too 
familiar with the excitement which accompanies fear, 
anger or joy. Since this characteristic of emotions is the 
basis of an important theory we shall consider it in a sepa- 
rate section. 

4. James-Lance Theory of Emotions 
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in dependentl y put forward the theory that an emotion is 
the aware ness ot the various bodily changes which we 
experience in anger, fear or joy. It is chflicult to imagine 
tl^emotion of fear without the feeling of cjuickened heart- 
b eats, shadl ow breathing, trembling lips, weakened limbs, 
goose-flesh, viseeral stiirings. There can be no emotion of 
anger without an ebullition m th(‘ chest. Hushing of the 
face, dilation of tin* nostrils, clenching ot the te(‘tlt, an 
impulse to vigorous action. Coi union scmisc' behevis that 
wo lose our fort une, ar e sorr y and wetji, \\v meet a bear, 
are frightened and nn i. we an' iiisnlU'cTbv a rival, aie angry 
and^trike James .‘^ays that conimon '•c'nsi* gives an in- 
corr^'t order of things and the mon' ratioihil state 'ineiit 
IS th at w e fec‘1 sorry because w(' cry, angry because we 
strik e*, afraid because we trembh', and not that we ciy, 
^ike or tremble because W(‘ are sorr}', angry or afraid.' 

The James-Tjaiigo theory ina\ l)i‘ said to insist on two 
propositions, firstly, that _ei notion is nutlung but an orgaiuc 
s ensat uin, s<*c indly. tluit bodih expressions and organic 
disti irbane« s whi<*h an* said to be efieets of emotions are 
really causes. 

We all kno%\ that during profound emotion there are 
certain bodily changes, organic sensations, changes in 
breathing and heart rate witlicnil wlneli the emotional 
stat e w ould be cold and-dull. Nobody can deny that these 
form an integral pait of eiiiotioiial (wpci ii'iice but tlie 
question raised by James is wli(*tlier bodily changes luc the 
only constituent of emotion, and which comes first, bodily 
changes or emotion. 

No doubt there is stron g ev idcmce in sni>poil_(d the 
thogry. An actor may iiiclucc an emotion by portraying u. 
In trying to give Just a jnild rebuke we fly into a r^e. In 
using expressions of sympathy a^nd sorrow in ihe bereave- 
ment of alrTcnd^^ we are led to feel great sympathy and 
grief. Whistling and humming a tune in tlie dark on a 
lonely road does help us to imbibe couiage and confidence. 
Many people are able to experience emotions by acting the 
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movements {jcculiar to those emotions. But evidence is 
not lacking to prove that there is more to an emotion Aan 
simiile awareness of bodily or organic changes. Actors do 
not univt2.s»iJly expciicnc(‘ the emotion they , portray. 
Organic changes can be artificially aroused without 
emotion ~ The injection of ackenalin into the blood stream 
wni“^indiiee the various oigaiiic changers peeuli4f to 
emotional behaviour without exciting aij> emotioji. Some- 
times the emotion disappears while tlu' organic changes 
persist. Walking on tlie load, 1 see a fierce dog and am 
veK^ TiighteiiecI The nigaine eliaiiges and the bodily 
ex pression distinctive oi tlie emotion ol tear are aroused. 
But soon after I find that the dog is ehami*d and eaniiot do 
me any possible haim. I ii*el |oy hut the organic changes 
of the emotion ol fear still persist. If the eiuotiop anil the 
organic changes _are casiiajly related, or identical, how is jt 
that the latter persist when the foiiner has disa ppea red? 
Again, it is not jiossjble to deny that tliiTC arc certain 
oiganic chaiiges uliich are not emotional like those' winch 
a'ceompany huu<j;!LT oi thirst I low ari' \vt‘ to distinguish 

those 'organic changes winch oie emotional irom those 
which me not? |ames docs not provide the answer. 
Lastly, it IS \er> dilficult to c*xxilam thi' laige v'ariety of 
higher and lower (‘motions Iroiii the sinijile bodily move- 
ments or organic changes. The latter are lew in number. 
Then there are a number of bodily changes wluch are 
common to severnl emotions. We do not always laugh 
out of joy nor cry out ot sorrow. 

Thus thcic is (‘videiice both lor and against the theory. 
But James and Lange have done great service in calling 
attention to b odily sensations ^s real constituents of an 
emotional state. 

We cannot really define emotion. All that we can say 
is: emotions are 'eomxilex ^ective mental states which 
pres uppose a pr e-existing co^i ye d isposition, they are 
always arouse d by situation, and not l^dn_ object, they 
are partly constituted^ by jirganic srasations in whose 
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a bsence Aey would either disappear or diminish in inten- 
siW^ but emotion as felt by us is distinct from the bodily 
expression and cannot in any way be merged or lost into it. 

5. Emotion and iNSTiNcr 

McDouj^all lnaln^alns that all the specific human emotions 
are derived from iiisbiicts. Thus anger is diu‘ to. the 
instinct of teiu: to that of sclf-prcservation. 

fie says that (*ach primary emotion is meiely the affcctiye 
or f cell nj; asx^eet of an instinct ami c\c*ry instinct has its 
own pi'culiar cinolion. A list of instincts with cheir distinc- 
tiveT'inotions is givi'ii iii the chaxittT on Instinctive Behavi- 
our. MclJo ugall thinks that all othi*r emotions are blends 
o^silch ('liiutiuns. Thus he explains awe as merely a blend 
o r mix ture of ieai and self-abaseini»nt. Woodworth draws 
a distinction between emotion and instinetixe behaviour. 
According to him the for mer is internal and preparatory, 
the latter is objective and dirc'cted towards an end. 

6. EnitcATiNC Tiir. Emotions 

Emotions aie the piiine m overs or motive forces of thouj^ht 
and conduct and their education and control is very 
im]iorfant Even the lay jiublic expc'cl that a person 
^^ll) Eiis received some sort of education should be able to 
control his e'motions Tliose who taki' offence and become 
ang^ without sufficient reason, those who arc elated by 
every compliment, those who go into raptures on every 
possible occasion or feel dejiressed at the slightest set-back, 
or those who arc frightened hy the least possibility of 
danger, are described as lacking in self-control To kqep 
qn?s en mtions under control and be able to hide them, is 
considered a mark of strong character. 

Individuals differ greatly in theu power of self-control. 
Some are calm and placid, little moved by the ups and 
downs of life. They are reasonable men, who act thought- 
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fully, do not easily take offence or get quickly excited. 
They have emotio n^al s tability and balance. Others are 
always bursting into ’ temiier, getting upset about every 
minor circumstance. And there aie many shades bet- 
ween these tw’o extremes. There are others who feel 
insulted every time they are not consulted, and those who 
are absolutely unmoved by any reproach or insult. 

Education should train young people to eontrol_ their 
emotions and obtain a mental balance and stability which 
will make for individual and social efficiency and happiness. 
The older generation always insisted on self-control and 
poise. Children should never show anger or fear. “Be a 
nriian.’* “Count fifteen before you strikv ” ami the like were 
the catchwords with which they nir'de the' young people 
suppress the emotions welling inside them. In the chapter 
on instinctivi* b('haviour we have seju that there are four 
ways of treating nati\e teiidencu*s, through disusc^^ punish- 
ment, free-expression and sublimation and we found that 
the last IS to be preferred The same holds good with 
regard to the evp^ession of emotions It is not desirable to 
starve emolions by bauishiug from the life and cxperic^nce 
of ^ildren everything that will excite emotions^ for with- 
out emotions life is dull and unhappy. It is not desirable 
to suppress, them through punishment tor this measure is 
seldom helpful in cultivating habits of self-control. The 
child suppresses his emotions out of feiu and when the 
source of fear is absent, gives more free expression to them. 
Nor IS it advisable to give tree exjiression to ei^ery passing 
emotion. The best course is to direct their expression into 
healthy channe ls. Emotions ai'e spring-heads of great 
motive energy for thought aiid action, and the task of 
education IS n ot to g et nd of them but to harness them for 
useful ways of thought and life. They are a powerful 
‘drive for condii'cr and the cultivation of right emotional 
attitudes should be one of the major aims of the school. 
The young people should be taught to appreciate the 
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be aytifuL to see Jhe perfect in nature and art, to love truth 
and to fight for the right. 

The most important factor in healthy emotional educa- 
tion is the teacher. If he is a person of poise and balance, 
his pupils will catch it. Emotional .states are contagious 
and individual diftcrcnccs in emotional make-up can be 
traced to the parents and teachers with whom children 
had their first contact and experience. 

Secondly, emotions cannot be cultivated directly. The 
teacher .should never talk to pupils about the feelings they 
ought to have Emotions are not felt or learnt through 
descriptions of emotions but through true and vivid ideas 
ard right action. The school should provide opportuni- 
ties favourable to the production of dcsirablt‘ feelings It 
should supply n('w interests which open out fresh avenues 
of th<H]ght and conduct and give rise to new emotions. 

Thirdly, the teacher should wait when thcic is a sharp 
and intense expression of emotion among pupils. He 
should be patic nt and .sympathetic. Generally the expres- 
sion of strong emotions is short-lived and it is better to 
wait tdl it has blown off. 

Fourthly, the teacher should never utter biting, re- 
marks to wound children’s leehngs nor ridicule them, for 
that would kill their sensibiliW. It will’ in jure their s^lf- 
respecfahcl one of the strongest motives for improvement 
will BeTdllcd. 

Lastly, through .stinnilating teaching of literature, nature- 
study, drawing, music, games and dramatics, the school 
can and should promote the emotional development of the 
]^oung; the subject will be discussed later fti connection 
wth sendments. 


7. Fear and its Control 


The emotion of fear has been closely studied recently both 
by psychologists and biologists, and although there is 
no unanimity of opinion regarding its original causes and 
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responses anti tlit‘ characteristics of llic mental state, fcai. 
knowlcdt^e about tins emotion is much more definite than 
in re^artl to any other Qintt' an inlcrestni" discussion 
centres lound the question wht'dier tlu* child is instinc- 
tively afraid of darkiH'Ss, loud sounds, animals oi h(* It'ams 
to be afraid oi them. If it is a part ol lus original nature 
to be alraid ol certain tlniis^s, wlial .ire tliesi* tli'nt;s-^ 

J. 13 Watson, th(‘ beha\ loiirist, who lias made twtensive 
studies of very youn^ childicn, tells iis that the original 
sources of f(*ar aie two. In lh(‘ fiist ]daci‘, tear may be 
arouseii by thi* suddenness oi intensit) oi an inipression 
aiuf its nnfainiliaiily. A Icaid ii''isi‘ for wlucli wc* are not 
preparc^d sfarth's ns with nioinentais alarm lleverbeiaL- 
inj; pi'als’ of thunder cannot lielp fre^htemn^ most of us 
thouj;li wc' know that it is (piite hainiless, a mere clafipmj; 
fnghlens tlu* infants and the first n's^Minse ol man} a child 
to a siiddcMi appearance ol the old man fiom tlu tm-box is 
tliat ol i(‘ai but it is not only tlu* suddenness or intensity 
ol an irnjiK'ssion ssliich caus<*s lear Meiy unlamiliarity or 
stran^eii(*ss mav suffice to causc luar c\L‘n in violent foim 
Apiiaiitions an* known to destroy pr(‘senee of mind. 
Secoiidl}, fear is caused by the sudden removal from the 
infant ol all means ol suppoit It is tin* fear of falling. 
The child catches breath, clutelu's wideK with his hands, 
tightly elo.S(*.s liis e>es, pueki*rs his lips and cues. Older 
C'lnldii'M rim away and hide theniselv(*s Somelimc*s an 
mtant is InghtcMU'd liy a .sudden pii.sli or a slight .shake 
when he is just falling asleep or is about to wake up. 

Childr(*n are also afraid ol darkness, but they have onl> 
learned to do so. Such fears Watson calls conditioned 
fears. For example*, a child is awakened by a loud souiid 
and by his violent muscular leaetion his piUow falls qjf 
He is Irightened. If he is m the dark, fear is at once trans^ 
ferred to darkness itself. If there is a light and he is alone, 
the transfer may be to the feeding of solitude. If he is 
neither alone nor in the dark, fear may be transferred to 
the bed and he will cry when laid down next Our fear of 
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most other objects like dogs, soldiers, pain, death is 
because we have learnt t o fe ar them due to bad training. 

Such training in most of the homes is arrantly contradic- 
tory. Parents evhort their children to follow the example 
of courage and scll-reliaiire set by heioes of history when 
it suits their immediate purpose, for example, when they 
want the child to fetch a book from a dark room, imme- 
diately afterwards they Irighten him by saying there is a 
bogey-man fitting in the dark, because they do not wish 
the child to get swee^ts fioin the same dark phic(' Such 
mixed motives in tiaining lia\(‘ a \ery iinliealthy effect on 
a chiliFs cliarac‘t(T and cond»'et and thev ItMrn to tear many 
dungs which tliey sJionld not be afraid qt 

The h'ehng oi h\ii is also lelah'd to tlie nnkiiown It is 
not *nois(‘ in general that liighlens cliildnai but an un- 
expected noise eoiinng honi tht‘ unknown sourc(\s Tluy are 
afraid of thuialei because^ they eaiinol lec*at(* its origin. 
Possibly the Icxir ol daiknt'ss is due to this f(‘ai of tlu' iin 
known. K-'cai wlnli' moving in th(* dark tlie child's feai is 
tliaF*S(»j le nnkiiown animal may fall upon him from .an 
unknown coriUT. Such I ears are not frequently suggested 
and stimuLd ' ll by stones of ghosts and lobliers Imagina- 
tive children suffer most from tear, for in tlvir fancy they 
conjure up all sorts of dangerous situations 

The first appearanei* ol Ic'ar is (‘goistic Tlii' child fears 
pain to his body and iiersonal loss Gradually this fi'ar is 
rej)laci*d by more social forms in wliieb lie prefers p^un or 
loss to social di »grac*e and loss of prestige Tins is a clear 
possibility for ediic ation to mak<‘ a constructive iisi* of fear, 
to sublimate it into iiolilei social forms and to eulti\;at’e a 
healthy attitude of courage 

F(*ar is a very real experience in child life, and when it 
docs show itself, there aic‘ three irnportimt methods of 
dealing with it. The first js the example iff othciii; The 
force of example is tremendous in inhibiting fear tenden- 
cies. As soon as a child hesitates in the doul3tful situation 
of a new experience, the adult should jump at the opportu- 
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nity to show that he does not feel any fear. The second is 
to associate with the fear-inspiring situation^^om^thing 
which will afford greater satisfaction and theieby will les- 
sen and gradually dispel fear. Many a thou^tiul parent 
or leacKerlftiakes his childien get rid of fear of darkness by 
telling him to get a sweet ladoo from the farther window 
in a dark room. What generally happens is that the child 
fixes his attention on the goal and has no time to think of 
the terrors of darkness. Great care should be taken that 
no suggestion is made about the darkness when the child is 
asked to get the sweet ladoo. The third is to appeal to the 
child's reason and knowledge and show him that what he 
fears is really nothing. When ht‘ sees tli th(' shadows on 
the wall do not mean anything, he is no hniger afraid of 
them. 

As has already been stressed, grea» harm is done by 
laughing at the child's fear, as most oi us do. Ridicule 
does not help to explain his fear. On the contrary it may 
cause the child to hide his fear, which is still worse. 

Fear is commonly used to enforce discipline among 
children bot^i at liome and in the school. But as has been 
pointed out before, discipline based on fear is e.xtcrnal and 
shortrlived. It has no permanent effect on the child's 
character except that it cramps his physical imd mental 
growth and makes him long for an opportunity to over- 
thrQw it. 


Questions 

1. What do you understand by the feelings? Why and 
how should the feelings be educated? 

2. What do you understand by the emotion? What are 
its characteristics? How far should the teacher encour- 
age the expression and repression of emotions? 

S. What is the James-Lange theory of emotion? Suggest 
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some practical application of the theory in the school- 
room. 

4. Is the control of emotions necessary for the training 
of children? How would you cure a child who gives 
way to fits of anger? 

5 Analyse the tmotion of tear and show what steps you 
would take to help children to get nd of fears 

6 What IS the place of self-control in hfe^ flow would 
you cultivate it among children? Would you let them 
express every emotion or repress 

Rkferences for Further Study 

1. Stout A Manual of Rsyrholofiiy. {XJmv Tut Press). 

2 Dexter and Caibck. Vsycliolony sn the Schoolrootny 
( Longmans ) 

3. lames A Textbook of Psyrholot'y. (Macmillan) 

4. Sturt and Oakdeii Modem Psyrfwlopy and Education, 
(Kogan Paul) 



CHAPTER XII 


IMAGINATION 

1. GeNEIL\L Na'IXTIIE of I^rAGlNA'nON 

The layman coniP'cts jmapiiatHii» with l)nilclim» cjslJes 
in the* air or paintintJC (lay-ilr<*ams It is soiuv^ iinuaiiny 
power of tils' iniiicl which makes thills that do no! actually 
exist Sitting alruic on liu hank of a ri\fT wc let oiir mind 
adrift and by .i hop-skip-and-jiiniji it WilIhIs's nnclF'cked 
into fanciful woilds \Vc' peiecixt* i* ckai* I > loirn^ o. 
animals, buds and buildings Wc* exa^i^cratc' a connsion 
event into a story All llu'si' are ciees of nna'iniation. 
But m psychoIou;> w(‘ iieetl a more accurate dc'fimtion 
fm aj^i n ation consists of picturing obj[(;cis ni th> i: absi i iee 
ft is a proc(\ss of formini^ imajics We j^ct a ss'ii satHm o r a 
p€*re<'ption of_iUi obiect when the lattcT isjpres ontcd to^ the 
serose s but what we recall when we^tfcuuk of it without.its 
beinft prescut to the senses is aii ima^c. Sometimes instead 
of the whole obi(*et, only one of its sense (|iiahties is pre- 
sented and thcTc eoines to the mind a inort' or k'ss vivid 
picture of tlu' object. Tins picture of the ohjc'ct, when the 
object is_not prc.'»ei^, is eoinmonly known as an iina^c, a 
mental image' or a ineinor} image. Thus, Tiavii g seen a 
motor car and known the somid of its horn, I may have 
a mental picture of the c ar when 1 only hear the sound of 
its horn. An image is a nicjital^’Qunten^iUl^Q^ ^ obje ct 
i n its 4 bsenCP- 

It is possible for every sensory. f'.xpe.rienf . to hav e its 
cou nterpa rt in ^n image. We may have images of lights, 
colours, sounds” smells, tastes cdc. After eating a hearty 
dimier w(* may have an image of the colour of dishes, the 
sound wc made while eating, its smell or taste. 

Just as we cannot have a pure s ensation biitj only a p er- 
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cepjton, that is, sensation plus the meaning it has acquired 
in me course of experience, so also we cannot have pure 
images apart from their meaning. We have id(^\ Images 
iire to ideas what sensatmns are to perceptions. 

2. Sensatfon and Image 

I mage s being incomplete pictun:^ or copu s oi sensations 
are natiirajly infciior to the sensatmns “both m the CTijoy- 
ment they afford aiid in th(‘ uses that can be made oi 
them.” We will hiTc consider th(‘ several \va\s in winch 
they may be mferior to sensations. 

(1) Images are moit^ Iragmentaiy than seiisatH>i»s The 
latter have a b ackgr ound which tlie iornier lack They 
are continuous witnlhe total mass of c*\p Tience, lint in an 
imago, the background liulost An imagi‘ is mon* deta». hed. 
When I see a flag flying on th(‘ toji of a building, this 'iiglit 
sensation occurs in a context of othiT expeii(‘nces jiiaiU* up 
of sc‘nsati(>ns of >ound, smell aiul the hki' Lali‘i. wht'w 1 
recall the flag in imagination, the image is cut off fiom the 
context ill which the original sensation occurred. 

(2) Secondly, then' is a ditfiTC'iiei' in iiitej is^ts’ Actording 
to Hume, percepts differ horn image's “in the form of liveli- 
ness with w'hieli they strike the niiiid” The image' called 
up of a fine picture eir music eloes not poss(\ss tlie \ ividness 
or liveliness that eharacte'rises the* actual st^n.'>ation Per- 
ceptions are aggrc'ssive, they "strike the' mind” A very 
loud sound like the whistle eil an engine ea the' fkishing 
light of a car has the aggressivene'ss in qijostion It sets 
up motor and organic sensations which are sure to be 
absent troin an image The image of such a loud sound 
or bright light will never be so disturbing .is the ongiiial 
sensation is. 

(3) Another difference between a peice'])t and an image 
is that of distincmess Im ages are mare sketchy and 
fainter jthan sensatio ns. They are more hazy and blurred. 
They lack in detail. Sensations are more distinct and full. 
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It is because much of the detail which is present in sense- 
experience falls out from an image. 

(4) Images are apt to be unsteady and fleeting, as com- 
pared with actual sensations. *50 long as the stimulus 
continues, it keeps the sensation going. But in the case 
of an image, the stimulus being absent, it can only be kept 
before the mind by a persistent effort of attention. As 
attention flags from nionieiit to moment, images come and 
go fleetingly. 

(5) Images are subjective while sensations aie objective, 
that is, they are caused" by an external stimulus. The 
order of sensations is dc*terinined by the stimuli but images 
follow the imhvidiiars interest. 

(6) As Woodworth points out, images are inferior to 
actual .sensations in their practical us.ininess In percep- 
tion the object is actually present and we can by continued 
attention obsen'e facts which we did not obseiv(' iDefore. 
But we cannot utilise the images as a source of new infor- 
mation. We cannot observe facts in the image of a thing 
that we have not observed in the actual presence of a thing. 

3 Individual Diffliikncks in I.MvoEin 

Indivi duals d iffer in the vividness of the images they can 
recall. Some report their images to be as real an dTull as 
the “original sensation, while otheis deny tliat diere is 
anything like tlie recall of images at all. They remember 
facts about past experience but are not able to form any 
mental picture of the events which those facts record. 
Nor can they enjoy the pleasures of iinagiiiatioii which 
poetry and fiction afford. 

Individuals are also said to differ in the kind of sensations 
they vividly recall. Tlius of the recollections of a theatre, 
some may have only pictures of brightly coloured dresses 
of actors and the lines and shades of curtains. Others 
may recollect only the speeches, songs and music. Others 
may have only images of dancing and movements. In 
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psychology it is common to speak of "'imagery types” or 
“memory types”. We have visual, auditory or motor 
types according as the images are of sight, sound or move- 
ment. The most common of all is the “mLxed type”. 
Most individuals can recall a bit of light and colour and a 
bit of music and dancing. This is the only real and com- 
mon type. Others arc rare and excepticnial. 

Some time back the question of imagery types was con- 
sidered veiy important in the education of children. It 
was bclievt*d that evc'ry one is strong in some one sensor> 
field, his memory' images are strong and vivid only in that 
direction and therefore he is able to learn much more 
through that particular sensory activity Tlic visual- 
minded child has to be taught cvcTything by means oi 
sight,* the auditory -minded through sounds and the motoi- 
minded through mosemc'iils This view is no longei credi- 
ted and Pintnei tells us “It is best lor the teacher to 
disregard these distinctions, and it is almost impossible 
anyway to deteimme whether a child uses predominantly 
one type of imagery rather than another. Attempts at 
classifying pupils into image types should b(‘ abandoned 
Material slr'rld be presented in the most cffeetivi' ways in 
order to call forth the kinds of reactions which will be 
required later on by the child”* 

4. Diffeiiences Bei'sveen Children and Adults 

Differences in imagery also come in due to age. The 
differences between children and adults m respect of ima- 
gination are interesting and illuminating from the point of 
view of education. 

An important difference beUveen childien and adults is 
the amount of use they moke of concrete and verbal 
imageiy. Children use more at. concrete imagery gudJess 
of ver^l imagery, adults use more of verbal and less of 
concrete Imagery. Children tend to thmk in terms of 

' Educational Psychology^ page 24^> 
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objects and concrete* situations, whereas adults are more 
inclined to use words To a child the thought of a dog, a 
shop or a triciid is a picture* of the object, to an adult the 
thought ot such obje'cts is in ternis of words Children get 
most of tile'll knowledge through sensations, nor have* they 
acejuiied iniich of language Therefore*, then thinking is 
made nj') of jnctiires of oljji'cls Adults ge't ino^l of their 
knowh'dge through fiooks and language and they substitute 
\aigi.a'_ie syubols things 

Ve*rbal nnagen lias elistincl advantage ovc'i coiieTcte 
imagers A woid g('ts .issoci.ilcd with a large iiiiinbci of 
ob|e*cts. htis a iicIiiT and wuIct nietUiaig and can suggest 
mon* tiiaii a c{incTete initigi* of an • bject It is only 
thioiigli V(*i])a! linages tliat absliaci dnnkn'g is posMble 
and an\ spiked ni tiimLiiig can be acquiu*(l Tins s'c'rlial 
iniag’i} IS more useful and econom'-al No iloiibt the 
ability to ree'all inetnies of obje'cts has a \alni* of its osmi in 
appreciation, but lliinking in teims o! "oids .nnl s> nibfils 
hcljis to s.i\{* tune and e!K‘ig\ and is a useful nientaf di*\»c(* 
wlucli ehildreii must acepiire 

Often. tiMclur'^ realising the \afue .md use ol \(*rbal 
iniageis, make hastt to replace the obieet-miage ol cluldieii 
by the ^^o^l-JInage They iiglitK belies ( lhat f‘fl«’Ctive 
thiiikmg IS iicil possible withoiM serlial imagers but their 
haste calls loiih the rehuke of runisse.iii “The pedago- 
gues, svhal do tlii’S teacir"^ Woids, Words, Words" It 
is because thes try to ciiltisMti* seibal ima.gcr^ ssilhoul, 
and often mdepeiidciit of, concrete e\peri(*Ticc Words 
without actisity and esperkmci* aic barren and should be 
taught and handled in close conncclion ssatli actual ex- 
perience. W(' base already strc'ssed the iK*ed and value 
of activits in education but sve should guard aga nst the all 
too enthusiastic njsist<*iic(* on teaching tlrrongh activity 
aloiK* and svithoiit w'ords Without svords the pupil can- 
not transcend his concrete, immediate perceptual experi- 
ence and develop abstract ideas and general principles. 
At all times pupils should be able to generalise their cx- 
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periences into symbols and words and, when ncccssa^>^ 
translate their s>inl)()K and words into (experiences. V^niat 
r; object(.*d to is tlu' i‘-olation ot the one fr(im the othei 

Again, childieii are unable to distinguish betwi'C'ii whai 
lias happeiK^d to th(»in aiul what tlu'v imagine has haj)- 
pened, b('t\v(-'er: reproductive and pnHlnetivc' image's 
While rciiorting i*v(‘nts that actually took pi. ice, tht'ii 
f.ineies, \\ish(*s and siix^positions bring in details to garnish 
facts and tin* stoiy grow’s in re-t(‘lling, parhculaily ni the 
direction in which tlu'y would like it to happen. A child 
IS afraid ol dogs. Ih'tunimg from school a dog just gives 
him an angiy look ruMchiiig home' he buiUls up such a 
story that Ik* w^as attacked by a dog, nay, sc\eral dogs 
They all barked at h»in and would havi' lorn him into [ncccs 
but lor his pluck m runniiig away, clmilnug high groiinc’ 
and xx'lting them witli \olIc\s of stone's. Such lies arc not 
lies, thev do not msolve any nite'utioii to clcc(‘i\e (-hildri'ii 
arc unable to elistiiiguisli be'twet'ii iiK’moiii''* and iiiKuma- 
tion, their hold on leality is weak and not only do llit'y 
wishfiillj build stories but also b(‘lu‘\e' Ihc'in to be true 
Tins accounts for exce'ssive credulity among children. 

Norswx)itii\ and W’hitlcv bche\c tliat “the image's ot 
children tend to be inore‘ vivid, inon* intense', than those 
of adults So tiiu* is this that theT** is a time in the mental 
life of little childieu whem it is dilficult, and sometinu's 
impossible, lor them to distmguish between niemoiy image's 
and the images ol imagmatioii. In some* children the eon- 
fusion goes e^seii Inrther, and the'y cannot distinguish 
bctwe'cii percciils and linage's The latter pait may be 
true but there is no esidencc to show that childre'ii as a 
rule have more* vivid images than aduUs On the' contrary 
they must have le'ss vivid images than adults considering 
that their iiowcrs of oliscrvation arc w’cak .iiicl then- per- 
cepts arc hazy and indefinite, and image's d.*x)end on per- 
cepts. Vividness in imagery is an individual trait and 
belongs to children as well as to adults, and because 


P^ycholoffy of Childhood, page 159. 
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adults have clearer and more definite percepts, their 
images should be more vivid than those of children. On 
the other hand, because children are interested in con- 
crete things and their images are not mixed witli associa- 
tions and meanings, their imagery may be more vivid 
than that of adults. \ very vivid type of image is called 
eidetic and it is rich and accurate in d etail. 

Lastly, phantasy plays an important role in children’s 
imagination. Makc^-bclieve play helps them to build a 
fanciful world in which wishes rt*vel and everything is 
readily j»upplied lor the asking. Such phantasy is not 
altogether absent among adults but in them it represents 
an abnormal phase of mental life W th adults it is patho- 
logical, with children it is natural. 

5. Forms ok Fmagi nation 

linaginativi' activity is distinguished into several forms 
and a knowledge* of them will help the teacher m develop- 
ing and training iniaginatioii among children. Usually 
imagination is cla.ssified into reproductive and j noduciivc . 
All imagination d(*pends on perception and experience. 
When the procliKt of imagination differs little from pre- 
vious^gxpenence, rather it is a mere repetition or copy of 
if it is called the product of leproductzve imagination, 
as when we r^^call what happened yesterday in the colleg e 
or the club or recall details of events of tke last year. 
But when th* past only provides the^ ra\v-inateiial £oi 
builc^ng a new structure, when linage.^ of the past 
experience are woven into a new t(*xture. we speak of 
productive imagination Stoiie.s, novels, scientific theories, 
poems are examples of productive imagination. 

imnSTfif^^^^^ is further distinguished into 
receptive ^nd creative. When the teacher tells the class 
or distahtTands in geography or of distant tirugs. in history, 
the class tries To construct mental picturf^.<. nn thp. basis 
of v^ibaLdcscriptions given b^Ae^teachec. The imagina- 
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tive activity of the class is guided by the teacher and 
each individual pupil is interpreting the clues to buijd a 
whole ^P icture. This is called^ eceptive imagination . On 
the other hand, when the author weaves a story or the 
pupils are called upon to describe an imaginary journey 
by plane or what they would do it thev wer(' a king, 
imaginative activity is essentially creati^j. 

Again, creathioJiaxa&uation may servp ;in pm I or goal 
iLs when we make a programme or a general draws a plan 
of new strategy, the headmaster .plans a school function;’ 
or it may be indulged in fur the* pleasure of it. The 
former type of imagination is calle d pragm^ atic, the latter 
■.esthetic. But such a distinction should not mislead the 
reader into thinking that the latter is useless. Life would 
have -been a dull drab affair li poets, novelists, painters, 
musicians, had not indulged in cvsthetic imagination and, 
in their ait, cxpiessed, in an ideal form, the longings of 
man 


0 Significance OF Immunmion 

Imagination beais on our everyday life iii many signifi- 
cant ways and is a very valuable activity. In the first 
place, it serves as a^ action It helps man to 

understand and grasp the possible consequences of his 
plans, policies and purposes. He is able to Iqresee jvhat is 
desirable, what would work and how it wouliT work Thus 
imagination is a great asset to an administrator, a scientist, 
a social reformer, a general and all those who are 
called upon to take decisions affecting the life and destiny 
of a large number of people. Second ly, w ithout iinagiq a- 
tion there can be no hiimaj^ People are sympa- 

thetic only because they can put themselves in the place 
of others and through imagination can understand and 
enter into their troubles and misery. In fact, much of the 
misery in the worid is due to the fact that so many of us 
are unable to do this. Iinagination makes for understand - 
ing an(] sympathy — i g -^^im ai^ ¥ a \ a tioTisliips . , Thirdly, 
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imagination is a po werful sourc e of en jo^ent. Contem- 
plating the future wc are able to visualise circumstances 
in which our ideals, dreams and wishes are hafipily fulfilled. 
Ev('n if such circumstances never arise, the mere act of 
dreaming and imagining about them is a very enjoyable 
pastime. A man without imaginatuin is un_able_tq enjoy 
all that makv^s life worth liMiig, litcTatiire. music, architec- 
ture, painting and frumdship. 

7 Danceus ■)!' Tmaginahon 

Blit lik(‘ ('\ery other incailal acti\it\ imagination is not 
without dangcTs- E\cessi\e indnlgeiiLC in ini:igmalivc‘ 
fancies weakens character A p(‘ison vvho sjx'iids most of 
his time ^fay-dri'aming soon begins to fly away from reality 
;ind pi<*lers s.itisfaction in fancy am.' imagination rather 
than 111 th(‘ world of coiicr<‘t(‘ things and achievement. A 
distinction is very often drawn betw(*( n imagination and 
phanjkisy, tlu* lattia meaning an almormal, (‘xtravagant 
day-dreaming v/liicli may lead to a letn'at from reality 
Imagination is }i(*althy and helps ns to adjust ourselves to 
(air ('n\ironie(*nt Phantasy clouds tlii' woild wntli ciea- 
tions which have an (nnotional attraction and ajipeal to 
people wlio ‘hilt thinnselves away from reality It has 
alw^ays an ( linnent of self-dec('ption and that is its only 
attraction Crc*ati\e constructixe imagination in all 
sph(‘r(\s, wlu'ther of art or of human relationships, does 
not seek to n'p'aci' hfe but to enter into the meaning and 
value of human experience. 

Usually, children have* an abundance of imagination and 
many educationists fe(*l that they should be weaned of 
it as early as possible Madame Montessori takes exube- 
rant imaginative activity of the child as a mark of imma- 
turity and thinks that in tins respect the child resembles a 
lirimitive savage. From this she arguc's that all fairy tales 
a^d. myths should be banished from the children s ^()ks. 
They only plunge the child into the supernatural and 
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merely prolong the period of mental confusion, th ey d eve- 
his dread of r <.‘alitv and terror of the actual. Others 
‘Urtjject to the fairy tales" tieci«iseThc*y teach a dubious mora- 
lity often stressing the advantage of deceit and cunning 
or teaching that might is right. Adler also recommends 
that harmful, sup^^rstitious and immoral elements m fairy 
tales should be eliminated. Still others feel that stories of 
witches and wick(*d giants are likely to cause menttil con- 
ilict and terror in the ihiikIs of voiiiig ])e()plt‘ »ind should be 
eliminated Irom their ri^ading Hut i‘\cept Madaini* 
Montessori, the critics of fairs tah's dgrei' that the right 
kind of fair>' tale will alwa\s have a place in education 
and instead of banisliiiig it altogt»ther, it should be re- 
fonned Her conclusion about fairy tales follows from her 
general coutcMitioii that imaginative activity must be based 
upon truth and reality as it^vealed in positive science but 
she overlooks, as Drever points out, that ‘Aesthetic 
imagination as phantasy eorn^sponds to thi‘ rc'al need of 
the child’s inner hie and without it thcTc would be no 
iirtistic imagiiiatioii The fairy tale with its crude inter- 
pretatioiLS of natuie is in keeping with the child’s mental 
development and reaches his imagination at a time when 
his own meagre experience cannot in ovule* an adequate 
outlet for his growing wishes and desires. 

^ But it should not be overlooki*d that phanta'^y becomes 
a danger only when it stifles cffoit and if the person, in- 
stead of meeting diffieultus in the face, retires within him- 
self to seek sulistitute satisfaction in a da\-dream. He 
[loses his grip on the real and becomes useless intellec- 
tually and socially. But day-dreaniing has a gieat advan- 
tage. Apart from revealing the inner workings ot the mind, 
it represents a mental cxpcrinicnt of a high order. Here 
“we can spilt up a total experience, fix upon certain details, 
and combine these with details from other experiences, and 
do all tliis w'lthout the expenditure' of time and labour 


' An Iniroductutn to the Psychology of Education, page 199 
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which would be necessary to perform the operations in our 
actual work.”^ 

^ rhantusy is the source of all our idt^als and “is indispen- 
sable for indivuliial and social progress/* 

^ Another danger of imagination is that it inti;iLsifies_ onr 
depression when w(‘ a n- p lac(-d ui a world o f so iTmv~and 
unceitainty The more imaginative* people aie those who 
worry a great deal during days of aiiMi-ty and fear. With 
a crisis ahi'ad or some* (‘st(*emcd fru-nd in daniK'r and un- 
able to do aii> tiling, we woriv J’aiiMits worry about 
childi en, students about examinations Sonu* worry is 
normal But tlieu* an* peopli* who w’orry (-xccssuely and 
this may bt* a synptom of ('xeessivi* t nudity, of lack of 
confidence, oi of mental conflict. Soiut* t>f the m liavc* a 
haunting fear ol making mistakes or fulling, otlit'is '.ftach 
so much impoi lance to the ojiimons .f otlieis that slight 
criticism ol their conduet sets tlu*ni worrying. Some peo- 
ple W'orix a great (I'mI about tlic'ii health .ind this l^ call(*(l 
hypochomh la \Vorr\ is satisf\iiig so long as it lasts To 
others it oilers i)ositi\e pl(*asui( b(*canse the\ an* able to 
arouse pii\ an'ong llieir lii(‘iids and gam th( ir attention 
But excessive \\orry tells on health and like* day-dreaming 
IS a tyjie of mal-adiustinent. It is ofleii an excuse for 
failure 


S DrXKLOl’MLVl <}{' fM'XraVNTION 

imagination is no Jongei lookc-d upon with suspicion. 
It IS a normal ])roeess with a defiiuU* iunctiou and a signi- 
ficant value. \Ve luni* s(*en abo\e that imagination helps 
effecti ve- ad^nstmen t, and that all rational guidance of 
behaviour involves miagination ol the possible results 
of the several jdans of action It plays an important role 
in self-devi'loimient becaiisi* through it ideals arc formed, 
ambitmns and hopes .ire (‘nterlaiii(*d and means and 
m'efliocTs of realising them are explored. The part played 

'Pinseiit Principles of Tcachinf^ Method, page 205 
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J^y imagination in the development of personality is clear. 
Tmagination contributes greatly to the enjo\TTient of life. 
We select those* experiences which please ns and piece 
them together leaving o»it the iinplcMsiinl oih\s The 
dangers of iinagination aiise out ol its (’xtravagaiit use and 
here as els(*wlien' loo iniieli ev(‘r>lhing is bad The 
probl(*m for ediiLatioii is to ciiltoMtt* and d'*velop healthy 
lornis of iinaginalivi' aetmly so that it beeonu's an asset to 
personality .ind a\oid its growth into harwliil channels. 

by far the most poweiliil help in shiniilating and 
devi*loping iniajpmilioii is gi\en by jilay an^l tin* ti'acher 
who washes children's miugination to grow slu'iild piovide 
tiK'in with vaned .lud nuiiKaoiis opportimili(*s for Irec* play 
'file jil.iy-sitnations r-all upon the elnlil lo imagine himself 
111 seveial loles, in pl.iee^ (iilh*ii‘ni and lenioti* and m piii- 
sfiits difl(Teiit Irom llie actual One ol th(‘ gicMt things 
about childrc*!' is Uiat the\ aie tihle to do tins u‘adil\ and 
s ealistic'.dly ()ll( n they do nol ee(*d. an\' elaliorati* play- 
tliings or to('ls, l:ie\ turn e\(T>Mimg into a toy, w’caving 
«ind drapn g it With lanc\ Taking a stick, tliey push it 
111 lK*twu‘(‘n thc‘ii legs and ride it fc.r a hoiM*, i-hcw iilace it 
on thc'ir shoulders and it bc'comc's a riHe. the\ seiawd with 
it figiiK’S on the gioimd and it heeomc's a jn'iieil tliey stiik'* 
a ball or stone with it and it l)c*eomes ti hat (»i a hoekey 
stiek They ecminie up all sorts ol situations things and 
persons and indulge m vaiic*(l inakc'-belieM* pla\ So long 
as such games last tlic* child is in leal earnc'st about thc^m 
and accepts the whole situation as \cTy ic*al 

xMmost c'wry snb]('et in the* eiirriculuni can he taught 
in such a w'a\ as to st. iiiilale .md clevcdoji imagination, 
though in some oppoiUinific's are grcMti'r aiul iichcT. In 
early years clay-modcdling, diaw’ing, pap« r-inldmg and 
colouring pictuies with paiuls arc* nst'Inl. lAen in the 
teaching of language* slory-lcdlmg is a iinitliil exorcise and 
the teachci shoiiM not only tell stories himM*lf hut ask each 
pupil to bring np one. Every child is a great story teller, 
and given proper cncoiirageincnl, will build up several 
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stones himself. Some of these stones ma) be dramatized 
so that c'oiistnictive images of children in being worked out 
into action grow more definite and cleai'. History and 
geograjiliy when taught with thi‘ help of ])ictnres and des- 
criptions of detail will call upon young minds to imagine 
distant places and times. Hut thi‘ attitude' ol the teacher 
IS the deciding factor. Later, Ic'ssons in literature' and 
poetry can di'wlop imagination through appreciation. 
Tile teacher should not nu'K*l\ inaki* pupils understand 
meanings of words and phiast's but hi'lp them to enjoy 
what they lead I'he poc't or llu' novelist is a creator who 
writes for aesthetic I'ujoyineut aiul ni\it("^ ns to share that 
joy with him hy interpreting his pictures iii teims of our 
own imagery. With this synipath ‘tic understanding we 
all tiansjiort oiirsel\('s into new place's and situations,* play 
iK'w roh^j, inei't new peoph' nid e 'ii'i intc) the imaginary 
world ol till' author The stuih ot sen nee, too, allords 
oppoitiinities foi imagination Invi stigating, observing, 
framing h>T)othesis, testing conclusions, all tram imagina- 
tive activity. 

Poinilar thought attaches a great v.Jue to creative 
imagination and expects the school to dev^elop it. Most 
of the' constinctiv’e work in hfi* and society is done by 
persons invested with a high t>qie of creative imagination 
and the school must address itsell to its development. 
Creative' work in primary grades is done iii the several 
activities described above and later composition work in 
language, vv’uhng a story, a poi'in or a description, is mainly 
designed to encourage pupils to do cieative thinking. 
Creative imagination means that images should be care- 
fully selected and rejected in terms ot a particular problem 
or goal and arranged in a meaningful patcerii. Modern 
schools provide facilities for writing tor a muguzine, drama- 
tizing, organising social functioiLS, discussicm clubs, excur- 
sions, railway trips to industrial centres, historical places, 
n^uscums and hills. All these are helpful in developing 
invagination for in the last resort the quality of imagination 
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depends on rich opportunities for clear and accurate 
obscTvataon. 

Children start with enough imagination, it needs only 
direction. The school shoiild not kill it by loo much formal 
work but should help it to grow to bc'come a source of 
power and happiness to each individual clnld 


QuES'nfixs 

1 What IS imagination*^ \Vliat part does it plav iii 
('diication^ 

2 T)istingiiish imagination inun perception How arc 
tlu* two related to each othci '^ 

3. Distinguish betwec^n reprodiicti\e and productive 
imagination and discuss tht' importance* ol each in 
education. 

4. Distinguish lietwc'en the im.igery n\ a child and an 
adult What is the* place of language in the giowth oi 
thought'^ 

5 What are tlie dangers oi miagiiialion-^ Distinguish 
bc-twei-n phantasy and imagination What i'^ the 
place ol l.iiiy tales in ediicatioirf^ 

f) W^lat d») you understand b\ training the imagination^ 
How can it In* done in the scIuk)!-^ 

7 What is the lole of nnagiiiatioii in self-deve lopment? 
l>)es it w'caken chaiacler*'^ M so, liow^'^ 

S Sliow the se^elal \\a\s in which eiMcni ition can he 
developed iii tlie teaching of school snbjtc*ts. 

9. W^at types of imagination are invoK'd in reading a 
novel, writing a story, describing an (*\eMt-^ Describe 
them in detail. 

10. What is the place of day-dreams and worry in life? 
flow should the school direct imagination into 
healthy channels.'^ 
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CHAPTER Xril 


MEMORY 

1 Na'iui;e of Memor\ 

Everybody iiiidcTstaiuls that tht' irrin iiF'nioiy is used 
to mean an act oF rciTK*mbtTiiit» sonic" particular i*v('iit and 
yet the formal definitions atlenipt('d by several psycholo- 
gists do not agret" with e.ich othci Tlic* man in tlu" street 
usually defines it as the" pcwver of i ("production or the 
faculty ol rcm(*inbenng, but psychologically we have' to 
analyse and understand what piocc'sses are involved Jii 
memory. iStoiit defines it as tlu" id(*al n'Mxal, so far as ideal 
revival is mcreh ieiVoducti\(". in wdijch the obji'cts of past 
experience ari" leiiislated as far as possible in the" order and 
manner of tneii oiigiual occiirrenci" Some' wiiteis like 
Beatrice lulgell use" the w’C'rd iiu'inoiy as (*(ini\alent to 
retentiveness, the abiht\ to ri*tain bi'jiig a stc'p to rt*producc 
and recall. i>th<TS use memc'rs not onl\ foi acts ol retain- 
ing and recalling but also for leccaving iinpic'ssions Wood- 
W'orth regaids nieinory as in\oI\ing IcMrning, retention, 
recall and ri'cognition. 

We will not attianpt an\ hard and fast dc'finition but 
describe th(' main I actors involved in int^rnory They are 
four rc^isfnition nr the reception of impressions, ictrfition 
or conserving ol past experiences, reproduction oi recall of 
past cxperic^nces and recognition or identifying the* recalled 
ideas as known bc^lim* in previous expc'iienec' Every ime 
of these factors is ('qiially important Nfc'inorv does not 
merely consist in reproducing or recalling iii'^Moiis experi- 
ences, as students commonly undiTstand U It involves 
all the four factors. 

The first, registration, is merely the esistence of experi- 
ence; wdthout having experienced anything it is absurd 
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to try or presume to recall it. Experience is the first pre- 
condition. Secondly, such experiences must be retained 
or conseived in some fonii or the other. Tlie mmd must 
hold exi^erienees in its fjjrasp as il were, before they can 
be reproduced or recalled M'hieh is the third elc^inent in 
memory. Fourthly, on recall, such idi‘as and images must 
be recognised as our own Finally, as Stout emphasises, 
memory should specially refer to those cases in which the 
power of retentiveness gives rise* to the definite revival, 
rcinstateinfmt as h(‘ calls it, of some poitimi of past ex- 
perience, in the form of id(*as and images Thus a person 
wiU not say that he rinneinbers how to rule a cycle or play 
tenni‘.. for hen* a refeienec* is madi* to jcqnired disposi- 
tions which do not form a 2'>ait of his iinnu'diatt experience 
He can sa\ that he rcMU*mb(Ts tlu* last occasion when h(* 
rode a cycle* oi placed temnis. 

2 lM)lVrDIT\l. OlFrEIUA'CES 

There are \cry great differences of memory among indivi- 
duals. There arc jicrsons who work hard to learn and 
remember only to In* disgusted that they lorget imme- 
diately after learning, and tliere .ire fortunate people who 
acquire easily and retain for long and with accuracy. 
Some acquire r(*adi]y but also forget quickly, othtTS ac- 
quire with great difficulty but, once they acf(uire a thing, 
they never forget it. 

Some peojjh* have a good memory for names, figures and 
dates and can remember them well, others can learn langu- 
ages better; still others have a very good memory lor faces, 
scenes or places. Most people can remember very well in 
the line of their special interests, but some people can 
remember anything that comes their way. We have prodi- 
gies and geniuses whose memory can work in a marvellous 
way in a restricted sphere like mathematics, music or 
languages. 

Again, there are memory differences at different stages 
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of mental development. How often do old people 
complain that their memory is not as good as it used to 
be In extreme old age the ability to remember new 
impressions becomes definitely very weak, but the events 
of childhood and > outh arc stdl clearly remembered. Cer- 
tainly, in childhood, memory for learning lines of iDoetry, 
nonsense rhymes, dates and the like, is greater Memory is 
said to develop iipto the* age of 25 after winch it ri'inains 
what it IS 


3 Sic.N^ OF Good and Bad Memory 

But what constitutes a good or a bad memory'^ What 
distinjjuishes the one from the other Stout describes 
fourTnarks of a good memory Tlie first is the rapidity 
with which the pow(T of leealhng an expciuMiec is ac- 
quired. People with good meiuory are able to learn cpiickly 
and easily. The strond is the length of tinu' during which 
tlie power of remembering lasts without being refreshed. 
A person \\ ith a good nu*mory should be able to recall the 
details of an incident long past, without having for once 
gone over them in his mind. The ihitil is the rapidity and 
promptness with which things are recalled. Sonu* people 
go on feeling for long on their tongues the details to be 
recalled. Others can recall c^asily and quickly The 
fourth IS the accuracy of wliat is recalled A person with a 
good memory will be ac-curate in what he recalls. To these 
may be added the fifth mark, the sc^r\'ieeableness ol \\hat 
is recalled. A person with a good memory will rc'call or 
remember things wdiich are relevant to the occasion. Many 
people commit things to memory but cannot recall them 
when they are needed A good memory should be service- 
able. Many students wdio cram for examindlions fail to 
recall, in the examination, thoughts and w’ords they had 
committed to memory. 

Thus a good memory will help a person to recall relevant 
details, with speed and accuracy. 
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4. CoNoraoNS OF Good Memory 

Wliat arc" the cletcnnining factors of gf)ocl memory? 
What arc the gt'iicral coiKlitions lavoiirablc to effective 
icmembering'^ A detailed diseussioii of tlu‘ laetors which 
may improve memory will follow later llt‘re we turn to a 
coTisideratioii ol the general factors only. 

In the first plac«\ good h('alth help'i memor\. Wt* have 
seen that every mental piocess means tin* foiniatioii of 
certain biain-iiaths and nK*niory is in a bioad sf*nse re- 
tracing those brain-xmllis How long tliest* tiaces will 
remain dep(*nds upon lurediU and owr mliorn capacity to 
retain But poor health will ili KiiiteH dnmni^h this re- 
tentivencss and good h(*alth will I ke it to its height. 
In order to make the most ol oiir power to retain, wi* must 
ke(‘p good health. Shidc'iits during i*xamination days 
neglect lie«ilth and suffer for it. Mciital vigour, fieedom 
from fatigue* and fresh air. h<*lp us Ut i(*memb(*r bettei 
Students often apprecjat<* tin* \alue ol this suggestion when 
they studv th< ir difficult subiects and topics in tlie morn- 
ing hours. 

Another most imjiorlant condition ol ti good memory 
is attention (Jiie author has lemarkcd wittily, “Interest, 
is the inothei of attention, and attention is the niotlicr of 
mcmor\, if \ou would secure* nK*moi\ you must first catch 
the mothei and tlie grandmother ” llie student who 
has no intere*^ in wliat he studies, and gfies thiougb his 
task mattenti\* ly, do(*s not acquire mncli and K'lains very 
poorly what htth* he acfinir(*s Thc'ri* au* students in 
every schoiil who cannot rc*cal) even a single theorem of 
geometry, are \crv poor in n'calhng facts in history or 
geograpli\, but who can recall very mmutclv even small 
details of almost all the matches played during the season. 
This is essentially a question of ihi* differences of interest 
and attention. Irksomenc*ss and superficiality of acquisi- 
tion arc natural accompaniments of this lack of interest 
and attention The person who is not deeply interested 
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in the task that is before him constantly wandeis away to 
mor(' alluring fii'lds, attention is scattered, and recalled 
id(‘as are vague, confused and fleeting 

Thirdly, impressions n’Ciivi'd more vividly and distinctly 
are bettei nMiic'inbercd. Tin* inoie intense and vavacions 
the iinpn'ssion, tli(‘ longer it is remembeied Tlu* details 
anrl dates of tragedie s and fatal accidents are reincMubered 
perf(*etly b(*eanse ol thi'ir povv'erhil iinpri*ssion. 

Fcnirthlv, rep(*tition of c‘veii ordinary evperuMiees helps 
us to rememlx r tluMii Lessons IV(*((iiently repeated are 
at oiir fingiT's cMid ihit in(‘ie ri petition will not suffice 
nnk'ss it is frecpient recent and n‘gnlai Tins lactoi f*omes 
into play (^Iten in education that it n(*ed'. a inoie dt*lailed 
treatment. 


5 Thk X'vLi-i: OK ItE.pmrnoN 

• 

Many pnpib and tiMchers Ixdii'vi* that tlx' best v\ay of 
renu'inbei J ig things is eea'^i’less lepetition Frequent 
c*onning ov'ei lessoiH, eiaiiinimg or ineggmg is still a very 
popular melhr d ol h'arning and the tiMclx*! iinhes iatingly 
recomineixls that aiisvseis to (piestioiis sh^xilil !x* memoris- 
ed verbatim so that they can lx‘ elFeelivi b ''eiiKKlnced 
Repetition means bunging into atti'iitior aga»r and again 
thi items v^lncli vv(‘ wash to b(* .issoenited and ('\eieising 
that association Evpt i niients hav'e shown lint items 
repeatc'd mon* oftcMi aie reniombeied longi'f than those 
repeated h'ss ofh’ii Repetition ludps the piqnl to make 
the material his owm 

(Ihildren hav(* a strong impnLe to r^'pe at ilivines, tables 
and Ic^ssons from tluMr leaders and one freimently meets a 
young child who knows his primer bv Ix^aH The teacher 
should certainly make* use of this imjmlsi and make* 
children learn a number ol usc'fnl ihincs But not in- 
freqimiitly one comes across pii])i1s who ( .m lepeat lessons 
without understanding a word (»f th('m and many grown- 
up pupils are chagiiiied on the c'xainiiiation day to find that 
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items memorised through repetition cannot be recalled. 
It is because mere repetition is not cnoiigb. It must be 
accompanied by understanding and interest, there must be 
a motive to Iciini and a concentration ol attention on the 
Mibj(‘ct. Tlu' old method of drill was iiu'ffective b(*canse 
in it repetition was not m(*aningful. The tc'acher should 
encourage pupils to understand things clearly and then 
leave them alone to find out what degiec* of r(*petition each 
one of them will need to l(‘arn an\ item Some pupils need 
less timc\ oth(Ts ne<*d mor'* organisation of the subject- 
matter and so on The* Ic'ugth of lepetition will depend on 
the individual pupil’s span of attentioi* If he is not able 
to attend to an item for long, repi'tition will be useless 
Should repetition Ih' spaced'-* i]\jKTiin('nlal studies 
show that a daily progiammc' of short pcTiods in \\‘'iich 
topics can be rejieated frecjiKuitU is Inttei than a prolonged 
single p(Tiod. The teacher who has *to give si\ hours a 
week will gain by de\oting om* hoiii daiK than b\ giving 
two hours on three* da\s Two jienods of thirty minutes 
placed mdependentU in tin* daily time-table will be still 
bett(T. Attention will not flag, iinpiessions will be clear 
and more lasfing. Fatigue will be avoidc'd and a fresh 
start every lime will insure int(Tt*sl 

Woodworth describes an c\pt*ninent on part and whole 
learning. In committing a poem to memory is it more 
economical to l(*arn it part by part or go throuj.,h the whole 
poem again ai d again till it is inasteri*di* The experiment 
he describes favoins the whole method A young man 
took two passages of 240 lines, both from the same* poem 
and studied one by the whole method, the other by the 
part method in sittings of about thirty-five minutes each 
day. One passage he read thrice daily, and doing three 
readings of the whole, could recite it in t(*n days, taking in 
all 348 minutes. The other passage h(* learnt by parts 
memorizing 30 lines till the whole could be recited in 12 
days, taking about 431 minutes Thus by the whole method 
he could save 83 minutes, that is, 20 per cent, of the time. 
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Woodworth goes on to emphasise that the factors of 
advantage involved in memorizing are interest, attention 
and confidence, reec'iicy of experience, meaning and 
organization of subject-matter They should supplement 
repetition 


6 Rkclsthation ou Fixation 

For an accurate and dt'tailcd analysis of ihe act of re- 
meinbering aiul for a <*onsideration of the important (Ques- 
tion of improving memory we must c\amnu thc‘ ('IcMucn- 
tfiry processes in\ol\ed in it more closely 

In recording t‘\'periencos or r(\gistc‘ring verbal material 
ther(' are certain principles which make for Ix'tter repro- 
duction and longer i(‘t(Mjtion. The most jiromincmt of 
them such as gocul physical health, freedom trom fatigue 
and anxiety, iiiltTcst and att(*ntion, vividness of impres- 
sion, repelitioa, giving exiXTienccs and verbal material 
rich meimii g, spaced rc'potition and in(*inorismg by the part 
or the whole nx'thod have already been dealt with. All 
that IS attempt!, d hc're is an cm[)hasis on some class-room 
practices which may help fixation 

Before undi*ii:aking to meinonze, it is advisable to deter- 
mine whether the Tuatiaial is to be leaint foi permanent 
or limited recaU There should b(' a definite pm pose m all 
learning and niemoiizing Most students l'*ani for a limit- 
ed recidl for use in the c^xamination Tluw put off the 
entire learning till the last day or hours just preceding the 
examination, but onl> to find that thc'y have madt' a hope- 
less mess of it. The best method is to haM* sjiaced recita- 
tions of the material some time before the csamination un- 
til it is fairly well learnt, and then to have a final practice 
j‘ust before the examination. In leuining for permanent 
use the matter should be repeated very frequently, repeti- 
tion should be done for a long period ol time and associa- 
tions among the items to be learnt should be developed. 
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It liii:. .i!iL\:(ly been emphasised that vi\id impressions 
last l(Mm:er but effoit should be made to prevent tiivial 
tlnnpjs iioin oecuiiyin^ too much attiMition As we shall 
sec* later, unless we withdraw attention Iroin unimportant, 
ineJexant it(‘ins '^e cannot eoncentiale on tin* important 
ones 

Repetition, too, has aht'acK l»ei‘n stu'ssed In the class 
evcTV stndc'iit should think ot the answtTs tc. the (pK'stions 
aski'd ot his classmate's 11 he knows llu' tHiswer h(' is 
jicttin*4 a n'vic'W, il he cIocn not know, he will h** able to 
leaiii when his classmate' ic'in'ats tla* ansv (t Many stnil- 
ents rt'pc at uists of what th('\ leain or rc nc'at oi\illy by 
cl( SI*'*’ t)i/*ir book’^ i(*ad ia])i'!i\ ind flu n .i{)te 

down till* »n iin ]vui,t^ ol whatthew h.'»(' lead to set* il^th'y 
line hi; 1 an>lhini; iii'poitant Soni'* stndt'iits in coIK'crc's 
listen! to tin* lee^Miei altinitiveb and [ da* down la.U's with 
thf* lu'lp ot l(‘\tbook^ on le.uhini^ hmiie. otheis tak(‘ downi 
iK'tc's in the elassiooin and (l('\(‘lo]) th»'ni at honu* w’lth the 
help ot il iiinnlun of bools MI tlif-i' deviei's iiri* helpful 

Some pn])ils caillme their leiulini^ niiitli'' iiiid count 
the snb-lieadmjis Othns li\i»n the inst ^•l^e' or wwd 
o! '“Vi’M Iini (f .1 poem Otheis OT^iiniM* ihi'ii mailer into 
Io'j;km 1 heads anil k*ain the oid< r o' tlio‘e le*;ids 

Fioin the jioint of ' a‘W ol the ti'iiehei du' l(\sson to 
b(* learnt should liav(* a multiple scnise appe.il We have 
rVeady si'en ni seiisi* trailing tliiit slimnli which appeal 
to nu'ie than line sense-i>r”iin are percc'ivi'd and leincnn- 
beieii bttliT In teaehmn nc*w’ woids the ti acher not only 
prononnccs the word, hi spells it, asks thi class to pro- 
nounce and spell it, he waites it on the- blackboard and 
asks tli(‘ class to lr.insc-nb(‘ it Thus childien have' si'cii 
it, ic'ad it and WTilten it, and their im])rcssK)ii L Msual, 
auditory and muscular The mnltiph' scmisc* appeal lu'lps 
effective fixation. 

James says, “All improvement of memory consists in 
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the improvement of one's habitual method of recordinj^ 
facts." These methods may be mechanical as the intensifi- 
cation and repetition of the* stimuli They may be judicious 
as reinembcTin" tilings h\ arrimu;niiy tli(*n) , classi- 

hiiii; and placiir^ th(‘in uikKt ^eiuTiii hands Thev may 
b<' js reiiK’nilxTiiii^ ihim^s 1)\ fttneilnllv eonnec- 

tinjj thf'in witli othiT thimj^s 

7 Rr.ii.xiioN 

\s .ilreadv m(‘iitioned dn'hTeiiees m reli'^ti' ii aie due to 
heredity The* abilitv to r(‘taiii ri‘>ts on leit in the 

brain-paths, that is, on ])li\ siohic^ieal laetors wliieh .ire 
beyond oiir diieel eoiituil Viixlhnii!, that ?s letanu'd in 
th(‘ tTiind peiMsts m lln‘ Icmiii ol dis[)»')sihori> ln(hvjdnal 
diffcTenees in r(*tentiveni‘ss bavj‘ aiM .idv be mi di‘'.eril)»*d 
and the lactois which nilliuMiee it .;i‘ .u*:e, laiiiiiu*, iHiiess, 
poisons and diin;^. that e-, all tluii ifleets th(‘ luMilth of 
the n<*nons stern 

Mam charlafars exploit the ei(‘d'ilit\ oi slndents In 
.selling them drn^s which aic* elanned lo im]Mo\e then- 
retentive no\v('! Ihit th(‘ best thincu to do js to nnpiove 
the '^('lU’ral bodilv tone 

Reienliou \en dilhsuh to a pie.vi* by practice It 
Is a case ol di'^positions and tlu* stieni^lh ol dispositions 
depends upon an individiitirs brain Tlu capacitx' of 
retention is iiatm* and cannot be improved by training 

S. Recall 

Recall IS the mental revival ol past c\peiienc(\s Of all 
experiences retained only sonu' can be K'calhd and psycho- 
analysts tell ns that even those w’hich are not recalled 
influence oiir present beh.u lonr, likes and dislikes Br.t 
here we are concerned w'lth the* factors which influence 
the revival ol most pertinent memories. 

The past is reproduced or recalled to make an adjust- 
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mcnt to the present condition but often we cannot make 
the proper recall. The thing just escapes us. It may be 
the name of the friend, a place or a town and however we 
may cudgel our brains, it gives us a sliii. WTiat are we to 
do under such cii cuinstances*^ 

Hecall IS of t^^^o kinds, spontaneous and deliberate We 
have seen bow in a rtverie one idea learls to anolbcr and a 
long string is’ inadr up without any ellort im our part 
After-dinijer lionis tue u(‘iieial!\ filleil up In iiieli recollec- 
tions of old long past expt iienccs, hopes, disappointments, 
joys and sorrows. Oik* pictuic* fades into aiiolhcT. This 
IS spontaneous recall but on othcT oc*easions w e are called 
uiion to im*i‘t a new situation, to sol\i‘ a new' pioblem or 
make new adjustments. recall our past to help us, but 

in reproducing we select thosi' experiences wdiich litur on 
the present From the host of men ')nes that arise only a 
fewT are chosen to solve the jiroblein *or to make a piopei 
adjustment. This is dchberati* rec*all The need of the 
moment seems to attiact and pull out of the past mto the 
present such memories as are in tunc* with it. Taking 
an examination, a pupil n*calls facts pertinent to the subject 
in hand. 

For improvcinf*nt of recall or Reproduction the lollowing 
suggestions ire lielpful. 

(i) An attitude of confidence is essential to recall. 
Anxiety, fear or diffidcnice will prevent the recall. Those 
students who enter the examination hall in an attitude of 
excessivt* anxu^ty are sure to sjioil their w’ork. Doubt 
blocks reproduction. lit* w'ho thinks he can, does succeed 
in recalling. 

(ii ) The stiinulus should be given a good chance Look 
squarely at the person whose name you wish to recall, and 
you will soon be able to recall it. 

(hi) If there is any difficulty in recall, drop the matter 
for the time being and come back to it afresh. Sometimes 
we are unable to solve a problem and give it up. Later, 
when we try to tackle it, the solution flashes into conscious- 
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ness readily It does no c^ood l«o kei'p doci'edly huntiuj? 
for a name yen eie not able' to recall Half an hour latei 
it may enter yonr mind without the least trouble 

9 Ass(k:i\iion ok Lduas 

The association of id(‘as is a well-known principle bv whieli 
one idea calls up aiiolher or otheis that h:i\(' b(»(‘n previ- 
ously e\p(Tieiice(l P(MCf)C‘ks shi i(‘k when t'londs thnnchT, 
clnldn'ii ai(' afraid wIkmi thtw spill milk, dou:s iini awiy 
win’ll \on raiN(' sour arm lo strike' 11 is bi'causr* these 
f'xpe'i ii'iK’e^ K'eall e»llie*rs te) nimd .inel aionse' oiii;iiial res- 
ponses Vnimals aie' trami-d te» make' (‘I'ltam meive'me'iits at 
the buldimz of the'ir mastcTs A partic’iil ir sn^n awakens 
Ineai^Als ('1 pie‘\’ieiMs liebaMonr winch is f(*i)re)duce^! It 
is a ly]i'* ol coinlnaone'd respemse 

[Ininan experu'nce' is cemtiiinons and can be marked out 
into wholes The* thein^hl (#1 oik' fact e^r element of ('\- 
penciiec' Iniii’^^s ti' mind otheis exp'Tie'iice'd aloni? wath it. 
As I Sit rc idmi; .-t m\ desk I sinlele’iiK bear a whisth* 1 
think of the* eiiL'iiK* that has piodnced it, tlu* tiaiii, the 
crow'd, the* sc’CMie* at tlu* platform It leads me to think of 
the last joninc}' I teiok bv tram, the c‘ircnnisranc(‘s under 
w'hich it was iierfoimed, the pc'ople 1 me't, the' jikices 1 
vi‘.:tt'd and a host ol things and details. A strin.^ of ideas 
flashes across my mind and T find niysc'lf in a ntw' settini; 

Such an association of ideas is i^oveineel b\ ceilain 
factors. Of a ]art;c mass of cxptTic'nce and thoni^ht only a 
few' tu-e recalled It depends on nTcnctj, frcffurnrif and 
intensity of expciienc'‘s or on the mood oi attitude of the 
person. If yon ask a person the first word that ee lines to 
his mind when he hears the word day, most (,lteii he wnll 
respond w'ith niifht Tim association is clei'Tinmcd by 
frequency of connection, bnt if the day ha*- bei n hot or it 
has been an nnesnal summer, be may re'‘iiond w'ith hot, 
in which case the association will be based on recency ('r 
intensity of the connection. Again, in a happy frame of 
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mind we recall brit^ht sunny thoughts and in a depressing 
state our ideas tend to be gloomy. 

Theic are two w’ays in which different things may be 
associated so that recalling one leads to the reeall of the 
other Tn the first jilace, things may, in some way, 
leseinble each other One storv iniiy remind inc' of anothei 
w’lth th(‘ same plot, one lace may lead mi‘ to think of my 
fncMul who has a similar face, some dogs KMiniid us of a 
fox, others of a wolf Thi,^ is assoc mtUw h\j swiilarify. But 
the story ina\ nmnnd me rif the persons who described it 
last wci‘k, tin* face of a man may lead inc‘ to llinik of the 
party where I met him some limt' back, a dog may remind 
me of the child bitti*n b\ another dr ' and so on. These 
a,»sociations do not de^pend upon snnilaritv but on conti- 
Fact'' e\pencne<‘d oi ihonghl teg('tli(T are s'^-'isso- 
ciated that the thouLdit of one leads the otluT 

Associative thinking opens up a la/gc^ visla of past ex- 
perience's and thoughts and its valiu' di'pends on the worth- 
whileness of connection among ideas It the* aim ol 
education is to establish useful links among ideas, young 
people should hav(' a wealth of primar\ ('xperuaicc with 
life and th(' things that are to be linked togc'ther should 
be presented tog('th(T Hc'althy interc'sts and a variety 
of social contacts will Ik' h(*lphil. In teaching a language 
words should be associated with actual things and experi- 
ences If the two are presented together, the one will 
spontaneonsl> recall the other. 

10 BlvCfK.’MTION 

To recognise is to identify an object and place it in one’s 
system of memories. Jt is knowing the object again and 
there is an awareness that it is bc'ing known again. Tliere 
are degrees of recognition. There may be a vague feeling 
of familiarity, we are conscious that we hav^e been there 
before or have seen that person though we may not be able 
to give any details. Or there may be a very definite identi- 
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fication of the object, we arc able to place it in our past 
experience. Walking; on the road I sec a moving object in 
the distance I may recognise it as a dog I may not have 
seen that particular dog but 1 am able to place it in a 
familiar class but I may also recognise it as a terrier or 
better still, as a terrier belonging to a iK'ighbour Recog- 
nition in all these cases is the same, it dillers only in degree, 
in specific details which place it more deBnil(*lv in ni> past 
experience. 

The feeling ol fainilianty is basic to recognition and 
plays an essential pait in all acts of n'eognising Ihit tht* 
act of recognition is more than this f(‘(‘ling »)f familiarity 
It is not complete till the object rt^cognisetl is d(*finitely 
placed m our past (‘\])crience Recognition is ('asier than 
Tecail,* we may recognisf* a person without bt'ing able to 
r(‘call his name Rf*petition leads to gr(*al('r tamilianty 
and finally to recall • 

Recognition is so pionipt and spontaneous an .ict that 
it is very difiic ult to sa> if it can be improve d 

11 F ORCKTl* ULNESS 

A seemingly paiadoxical slateinent that to remember well 
we must forget a gr(*at deal is \ery ofti'ii made* Forget- 
fulness IS very essential. If irielevaiit details aie forgottiai 
the lelesant ones aie rcineiiilicied bettei tn ccononiical 
learning we must select. Instead ol memorizing details 
W(' should select the sigiiifu*ant factors and large con(‘i‘pts, 
and try to fix tliese in mind in discarding the mass of 
details which can Ik* filled in if those' laigc concepts arc 
recalled. If after reading a chapter you try to classify 
your material under selected class-heads, d will hi' easiei 
to recall and reproduce the substance of that chapter. 
Attention which is basic to all retention and rc'prodiictioii 
is, by its very nature, selective and our ends and purposes 
determine such selection. Every moment of our waking 
or conscious life is replete with teeming details of experi- 
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encc and it would be embracin'^ a sli 06 *r catastroplu' to try 
to reinonibiT eac*h one of them. We must seh'ct a few and 
fori^i't th(* rest 

Fori^ettini; js lh(‘ failnn' of tho individual to revive* m 
consciousness an idt‘a or i^roup of id(*as wilhoul the* help 
of the oiiij;uial stimulus FoTj*(*ttinn is not abuoimal and 
we .Lie olt(*n able to recall c*xpeiiences which W(* lailed to 
recall pre viously. Doubt, ehsli action, lali'jjiie and e'lno- 
tional eiishiibances air* some* ol the* eommoii caus(*s ol loi- 
^(*tli:i»; IIn\^ well pie*pared lessons tiir* (oi '^ottr'ii in te'sts 
or ijiielr*! tiu* stir*ss ol l(*ar and ansiety due to excessive 
punishnie'iils in schools oi due to eloineslic worry is a e*om- 
inou r*\pe i lencr* ol (*\e*ry teae*hei and it is ms duty lo smooth 
rw’ci such situations and inspiie codideiicf* anel trust 
ainone. his ])iipils • » 

I^ilih'ti' iiit <*\p(*ii(*nc<*s and tho'it*ht aie often lore‘ibl> 
s\>ppi(*ss(*d and bauish(*d liom me n'lorx Such troublc*- 
soine ideas aie said to lie Vepiessc'e!' bir thou^li loi^ottr*!! 
they contiuiK* to inlliieiici* beh.iMouj and i')(*rsonality 
Psyehoan.'Ksis is Ciiir* ol llir* be*sr methods of him^iir^ into 
c'onsciousiK'ss siuh loit»ottr*n evp(*ii(*nct*s. 'Hk* pcTson is 
allow e*el to tliiow’ oil all inoial rcstiaint and to talk of his 
vital inter(*s(s lre'(*]v \ de*tail(*d discussion ol the inethoel 
w'lll follow' later. 


Questions 

1 WHiat Ls iiK'inoryf^ Analyse* tlie* proerxssc's involved in 
ineinory. 

2. What are the* marks of a "ood me'mory*'^ On w'hat con- 
ditiems docs a Rood memory d(*pcnd? 

3 Show how imiKovcme'iil can be made m the several 
proce*sse*s involved in memory. 

4. If j)upils ceimplain ol lack of memory, could the teacher 
help to remedy it**^ How could a lesson be taught to 
facilitate memory'^ 
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5 Is repetition the best nu'thod ^^1 lenK'iiiluTing? li not, 
why not'"* Ch\i 

f>. Analyse the mental pioeess ealh'd “Iryins to reiia inber". 
What factor*- n'‘ip 

ihj-'ia.i \chs l oH rviiriiij; Sn n^ 

1 James rnnnplr,s o/ Pst/rlwlo^y^ (Macmillan) 

2 Woodwoi 111 l\ifi litiloiiy, ( Mc tlmcMi ) 

o (Jatty 77/e Theory and Pnu'tia (f[ ildia'iiium, 
(Mc‘lhneii i. 

i. Stunt A Manofi! nj /'m;. // oami/, (lip-. Tut i'k'ss i 



CHAPTER XIV 


LEARNING AND FATIGUE 
1 Trih Leakninc Piux:ess 

All Irving is learning II wr* compaie the simple, crude 
ways in which a child feels and hehavt's with the complex 
modes of adult behaviour, his skills habits, thoughts, senti- 
ments and the* like— we will know what difference learning 
has inad(* to the indivulual The individiia* is in activi' 
relations with his environment He ik i only changes and 
modifies his eiiviionnumt but is, in turn changc^d and modi 
fied by it The* modifications (if behavioiii which result 
from this int(M action from activity and experience*, are 
what w(* understand by learning. Lear ning is change, ft 
is change of bc^haxiour iiiflui'iiceil b\~u-evi()us behavunii. 
It covers all thos e* mocesses by whud L iiuli yidiuils acquire 
nevvjorins of thiukini;, feehug and willing It is more than 
scTwiol h*auiing. It mi'aiis all kuowl(*dge, skill, habits 
virtues, vices, beliefs, attitude's, iii bnef all that makes 
up our charactci and personahtv It is any activity 
that leaves a moie oi less pe iip.nirmt clicct o ii_ later 
activity. 

In all learning cither the innate*, inluTitexl moeles of 
behaviour are moelifieel eir ne*w forms of behavioui are 
acquired Most learning in children cemsists m meiditying, 
aelapting and dev eleipiim their original nat ure. In later 
life tlie* inelividiiaF acquires ne'w forms of behaviour All 
this is done to meet ne'w situations, to adjust to a changing 
environment That is why l earning is eiften described as 
aeljustment. Learning is universal . Every creature ’that 
fives learns, insects behave in a very uniform way, they 
cannot readily adjust themselves to new situations. The 
extent to which they can adapt themselves progressively 
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to new situations is small. Higher animals like a dog or 
horse show greater adaptibilit\' They learn more than 
insects. If the mud-house of the mason-wasp is broken, 
it flies away to build elsewhere but if the leg of a dog is 
pulled, it may kick, bite, bark or run away or it may start 
wagging it all the more, licking your hand or cringing. It 
will depend on how it has responded in the past. All 
living beings leai*ii 

But of all .creatiires man learns most Human children 
hase’tlie longt'sl period oT immaturity and helplessness and 
hence the longest period and oppoitnnity for learning. 
They are unable to stand on their own legs for a long 
time while the young ones of olhtT species have to look 
alter themselves almost immediatc'ly or soon after birth. 
The# human nervous system is very complex, so are human 
reactions and so arc' human acquisitions 

1 ..earniiig js giowtK but it is a ncwer-endiiig gro\ vth 
Then- is hardly anybody, man or aniniaJ, who has no more 
to l(‘aiTi At eaeli stage, the leaincr accpiires new visions 
of his futnn* grovth and irwv id('a]s ot acliievenient in the 
direction of his clfort. ^ 

the basis ot a l^eslt endeavour a nd thus the constant urge 
of his soul to new'er and higher ideals of w'('rk and achicvc'- 
ment is progressively^ fulfilled 

But should this leaiiniig be liapha/aid and aunless'-' 
Should then' bo no direction to the learning process'*^ 
Young people may learn bad things as w'( ll as good, tlwy 
may acquire vices as well as Mrtiics, iiicfficicnt w’ays of 
acting and wrong modes of thought _It is the n' sponsibi- 
litY_o£.educciti(ni Ui direct them into desirable and 
leamkm, and .in tliTT bo ok we have indicat'd how the 
teacher can help thi'in to make the most (tf their powers 
and develop all that is best in them 

2. Types of Learning 

Learning covers a wide rmige. It is present in simple 
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forms of animal behaviour as also in the complex ty pes of 
adult hiimuii behaviour The difference between The 
simple and the complex is not one of kind but of degree 
The simplest form is that of truil-and -error learning 
Placed in a new s.^ll:ltlOn the* mdivuluai makes a iiiimbcT* 
of random moveiiKMits, those wliieli are iinsneti ssfii) are 
eliminated tiiid the siiei*sslnl ones .11 e fixed A ehild 
learning to open a lU'W box makers a niinibei of bh-al effoits. 
He does not deliheiate. he ln(‘s one ai'd IIk’ti ^polJiei 
method Change gu('s the* riglit 1 espouse It is a hil-oj- 
miss inelliod and the* .lumiai liki' a lat Oi a ( ac \Mieu placed 
in a eage tri(*s to get out ol it by tlu* sa ne uuthod it is 
as eliaiacteri*‘tic of tlu* man as of tin* aiiunah ot the adult 
as of the ihild llie liabv liMriiing to eat with a sp.oon, 
to walk 01 put on shoes, the adult liMiiimg to drive* 'a e:u, 
to play tennis 01 to give a knot to his oe, "Jh* ral tiving to 
get into a tiffin box, the dog learniriL, 10 opc'u the gaK* or 
the cow getting ovct the lenci* into a gii‘cn Ii(‘ld, all 
follow'ing tlK‘ method ot tiial-and-cTrc'i 

The random m(>sements are not ehmiiKited at one(* in 
the first attempt their number is very gieat. in the si'cond 
the nuniber oJ eriors diiniiiislic's anrl the* langc ol activity 
becomes naiiowii Chadnallv ihe iiidiVMlnal l«‘ari‘S to ]n{i- 
ceecl straight to the goal without any erroi. Ini])’- )vi 'merit 
geiK'r.ilIv tak'-'i place iliioie..l» 

Although tliii nietliod w veiv common, it is eo! ecmio- 
miciii It *.Ic V, tn("‘om'* ir‘d aiinU'ss It needs a lar 
greater energy tlian higher tv^ios ei h'.inn'ng ''^et it has 
been the chief method of man 111 his race* towards civiliza- 
tion and he has bci'n trying out devices, pimeijiles and 
methods in discovtTing and building up the vast •store- 
house ot modern knowk'dge and industry. 

The essential nature of triid-and-error is that the learnei 
is unable to foresee what movements are I'sseiitial and 
what is the right way of making them. He fumbles about 
a great deal and by chance hits upon the right course. 
Secondly, at least among animals, the elements of delibera- 
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tion IS absent, though there is considerable trial-and-error 
activity in thinking itself. In thi* soliitinii of problems we 
often follow the try-out method in rc'asoning Thirdly, the 
presence oi goals and oh|eclives stimulate the learning 
proet'ss. 

but some animals and all men leain in a t( wer trials. 
They usi‘ their sens(‘s along with motor aetuity Lraninri 
htj observation implies some insight into the iiK'lhod }>y 
winch he is to proce(\l, and some^ awareness of the cons^'- 
quences of pertorinmg an act This type ot leaimng is 
naturally more ellieient foi heie thi* learner, eonsciously 
pi'iceiving the relations which a problem m\olves, passes 
from he]])lissness to .i mood ol confi(l(‘ne(‘ and a grasp (^f 
the problem! It is oth'u fleseiibed as learning b\ insight 
blit chis description is not quite eorn'ct Insight, as Wood- 
W'ojlh points (lilt, ‘ imph(‘s soim* pcMietratnin into the true 
nature* e)l things” and the*ie*h)ie‘ wv should siie ik ol learn- 
ing by obscTvaTion Even this w’ord, he* saV'*, is too sliong 
as it sugg(‘sN deliberate (‘Ifenl to e)bse‘i\e All that is 
meant is thiu the* animal or man apph(*s Ins past e*\peiK*nee 
to a probleiii, perce*ives the* signifieiint ehaiactt*risiies ol 
the sitnatK'ii and connects the iighi K*s])(*nse with the 
si'*iiition. 

Do lower animals use learning b\ obseivationf^ There 
IS ro unaiiimily among psychologists Tliornchke loimd 
one* eat did n(»t iv.O/lit by WMtchmg aneithei eat get 
out ot a cage. Weioebvoith, on the I’ontrarv, deseiibes the 
case (! ' chropai.. • e who, ha\ing first learne'l te' ii‘-e a 
stick to pull a banana on tlie llooi, \ras gi\i*n two sticks ol 
bamboo, one small enough te) fit inte> the open e’nel of 
the other, and tlu banana was placed too lai away to be 
reaclK*d wnth either stick alone After imsiiccessful 
attempts he could lom llicm ami at once lumpeci to secure 
the banana. Evidenci* is conflielmg but it is safe to 
assume that highei aniinals learn by observation. 

Man learns by observation and imitation. Language is 
mostly ac(iuired by this method. 
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3. Animal and Human Learning 

A comparison of animal and human learnini; will help to- 
wards a better understanding of the Iciu-ning process. In the 
first place, trial-anJ-error method is common to both animal 
and human Icameis as we have seen in the examples cited 
above Secondly, in both the presence oi rewards and 
punishments works as a stiong incentive to the learning 
process Household pets learn a iminber of things because 
their attempts are rewarded and children learn bi'tter 
when they have an interest in things to be learned Leani- 
ing is eflFective when it has an inci'iitive Thirdly, both 
build habits and show progn^ssive iinpii/vemeiits Lastly, 
both profit by their experience of sinnlar situations in the 
solution of new problems. If an animal has tackled » maze 
or cag<‘ once, it wall be abU‘ to ma.npulate the second 
maze or cag(‘ more* rapidly. » 

But most of the animal learning is confined to sensori- 
motor r(\sponses. N() doubt man employs trial-Jind-error 
inethoil but unlike' the animal he is not limited to it He 
makes use ol language and employs \cibal aids in fixing 
details Ills imagery helps him to plan and visualise. And 
he IS able to gciK'ialise on tlu* liasis of his past experience 
and obtain gimera! principles for future guidance. Imita- 
tion w'hich pla\s a ver\ uiiimpoitant role m animal learn- 
ing is very vital to hiiinan li'arning 

A Thi. Lxw's Ol' Learning 

Thorndike has put forwarcl three Uuvs which govern the 
learning procc'ss among animals and men They will be of 
great help and guidance to the teacher as they govern 
learning among cliildren. 

The first is the law of rxcrcise, use and disuse. When- 
ever any given activity is repeated it becomes jirompt, easy 
and definite. We re-read lessons a number of times to 
master them, we play a musical tune a number of times to 
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be able to play it accurately and easily. Repetition and 
drill fix facts and activities to b(* learned Skill in games, 
music, craft, typing, and every human endeavour is gained 
by constant exercise and practice Practice is the price we 
pay for being perfect This is the law of rxcrcisr. the law 
of repetition or the law of use 

It is' the most common law and js widc'ly iisi*d in both 
life and education. We have already not(‘d in the Iasi 
chaptfT the place of repetition in education 

Blit we know that lack of practice w(‘akens the* (iiiality 
ol what W(* have learned How ofl(*n \vr apologise for 
onr poor perfonnaiici* on the tennis court, at a innsical 
instrument, in diving, swiiniiiing or rowing by saving 
am sorr\\ I am out of practict'”. Aii activity that is not 
us ^l; repeated or exercised for a lo iij^tinieJjMi^^ 
gotteiL We Ic^arn and n'taiii hy ii>e and forget by disuse 
This is known as the* /me of disuse A good part of what 
w(‘ learn is lost bt canst' we do not g(*t ain^ fnrthnr oppor- 
tiTiity to US'* it e\)rgeltiiig is laigely tlu* lesnlt of disuse. 

Use and disuse* are tw’o aspects of tlii‘ law' of exercise. 
But as wx* htne sc*en miTt* practue or repc'lition is not 
(*nongh and the law' must be cjualifii'd by othei Uwvs liki* 
that of interest 

Tlu' second is t he law of readiness. It llu* learner is 
u*,i 1\ to act or to learn, lie* will l«*ain mi^n- quickly and 
efft'Ctively Readin(*ss or preparedness foi a task is hall 
the battle and if the pupil's mind is si*t on a lesson he is 
disposed to w’ork at il and master it If a person is not 
ready to act, it is annoying for him to act, if Ik* is n'ady to 
act, it is annoying for him to be pievenh'd from acting 
Woodworth uses the wwd mindset toi this prepaiatory 
attitude. 

Much of the W’aste in tKliication is due to tiie teacher's 
neglect of this puiiciph' Pupils an* not prepaied tor the 
lesson and they do not learn it easily They go through 
their studies in a routine and indifferent manner and much 
of the effort of the teacher and the class is wasted. Often 
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pupils' intcTest and curiosit>’ are aroused by some event or 
news, they aie ready to learn more about its backKround, 
but till' teacher simply blushes it aside as a distraction A 
wise leacliei will exjiloit a solar eebpse, the death of a 
j^reat st.itesmaii, an earthquake shock oi evi*n a railway 
accident to teach veiy useful facts ol history, I'eot;! aph>’ or 
industry Moments of mental ale rtness are valiiabh* oppor- 
tiinities tor diii'etm^ the jnipils’ inO'iest and. ej[oi t Jiito 
I Icsnable ehanni'hi 

The thud is the Idu oj ('jlrrl This law is based on It el- 
iTi" and has alieaih been reh'rred to in dilTi'ient lorms 
\cti\ities whicli arc accompanied b\ a teelin.i^ ol pleasure 
or satislaction aie inoie readih and i (h ctiveb’ liMrneil 
than activities which aie iiiipleaSiiiit . ^ anuo\ini; Fi'ehiiy*. 
plays an appieciablt' pail in tlu* leaimni; piocess and all 
'actors in learnin<^ art' subordinati'd t'l ihi'. law Trial-and- 
error needs ineenti\es winch means seiLim; satislaction, 
rejietition without rnotisation is ini'lleitix e, leadmess is 
^ot possibli* wnthoiit interest li ibildien sucei'ed in doin'; 
^ a thiiij;, in solving a problem or ineelmi; a sitiMtion, they 
t're pleaNcd about thi'ii ac'hit'M'TiK'nt and this h'chn.i; o: 
satislaitifiii spills them on to fniihoi illoit Success leads 
to fi'jdiii success .nid ladiire oH' .1 k ti lort'-jimner of 
furlhiT laalm -s The s\st(*ni ol lew’ards and poiiisliinent^ 
in schools IS based on this law l^lttl'lns ol behavioir 
which are lewaidi'd are fixeil and those which are eoiidi'inii- 
cd or punished tend to be elmiinated It has, ‘ht'refore, to 
be carefully iii^tcd by all those wdio aie lesjionabli' lor the 
ediicatjoii of children that the\ should iii*\('i assoeitite j:;ood 
and useful thin:;s with >oinelhins annoy int; A detailed 

discussion of the nature and place of pleasuie and interi'st 
in education has been i;iven in iliapters on attention and 
emotions 


5. Efficiency in Learning 


A^^hat are the general conditions on which cfBcient learn- 
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ing depends*'^ In our j^revioiis discussion we have empha- 
sised the pait played l^y good worlviiig conditions like fresh 
air^ , light, comfoi tablc^ surrounding, licaltli, equable tcinpe- 
1 a turCj^ absence cl di'^tracLii'iis like noisi*, \\()ir\ and fatigue, 
Hesid(\s, \v(* need \igOHiiis' ap]dieafu)ii, concentration of 
allentiou, habits of hard woik at a fixi'd fiiiu' Tnteic'si 
and effort arc efpiatfy ncc'cssan spnng from strong 

motives and dcsins and he who \vish(‘s to learn ellectiveh 
should not only ha\e tin* (l(‘sin‘ and intention to learn b'll 
must also form definite aims and idi als ulneh '.Jin nlaU' 
luni to achieve grc'aler heights We ha\*‘ a^s^» einplias.s«*(i 
such principles as leiiinmg by (hung and spaced pi'iiods ol 
]iractice. \ common experience in leariimg is that alter a 
period of satisfactory piogri'ss theie comes an inteixal of 
htthiro, no improvement Such peiiods ol stagnation an* 
callenl plateaus. 

WluMi tlu* plate III appt'ars, it may be that the interest 
lias .sl*ieke«i(*d f‘i weilaMied o? a liiml ol progiess has hei »i 
leachetl aivl iIktc is nc*c»d ol consolidation bc‘for(' fiirtlier 
oflort can fx' made Ihit platc'aiis discourage' the U'aiiier 
and prcvc'iit steady progress. They aie foiintl much more 
frcHpiciilly in coniijh'v skills and the best way of ener- 
coinmg them is by a indicioiis distiibntion of woik and rest 
[jenods. Rest pi'ncids not only help to avoid fatigue but 
als/) provide opportunity foi assimilation An importiml 
duty of the tc'acher is to fix the ainouiit ol time feir which 
a pupil can study any erne subject Individual v'ariations 
m the capacity and interest of pupils havi' also to be 
considered. 


6. Tran-sfeu of Train INC 

Do abiUties acquired iii one situation help m another? 
Docs training in one kind of pcrfoimancc lead to improve- 
ment in some otlier kind ot perloruaaiice? Many con- 
troversies have been waged over the influence of learning 
one thing upon the learnmg of another. Some believe that 
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memorising words in language, dates and events in history 
or the multiplication table in arithmetic tram the memory 
so that one can remember other things, Mich as names of 
places and persons, better Otheis argue that the study 
()f science trams the powers of observation so that one CiUi 
be an accurate observer in social and personal lelations <is 
well. Training is transferred Irom one skill or mental 
power to another. Tins is known as tlu^ doctriiK' of formal 
discipline or transfer of Iraininsi. Older psychology analys- 
ed mind into Separate watertight eompartm»*nts ot faculties 
and held that powers liki‘ memor\\ imagination, observa- 
tion or rt'asomng aie strengthened through exercise ancl^ 
can subsequently be used with e({ual advantage in anv 
situation. Certain subjects like Latin, Matheniaties and 
Logie were considered to have a higher tiaining value, and 
pupils doing well in them w<‘re ^opposed to do well in 
other spheics of life * 

Obviously th(* prolilein li.is an nnpoitant hearing on 
school work ()nl\ such subjects are to be included in^ 
the curnculuTn as have' (hsciplmar>" value and th('y iure 
to bc' taught m such a way that this valia* is secured. 

Faculty psychology on which this doctrine of formal 
discipline is based is entirely ie]eeted nowadays If 
thought, ludgment, memory, ri'asoning, obs'^rvation and 
the like aie independcuitly functioning units, how can any 
transfer be possible-^ \nd yet many eminent philosophers 
and psychologists have believed that some \inds of traim 
ing build up a gcuKTal power that may b(' used with ad- 
vantage in any life situation. Pldtfp and others thought 
that the study of mathematics sharpens ihe impils' power 
of understanding and ri'asoning. The whole practice of 
mental testing assumes that th('re is a general intelligence 
which is measured by standard tests, which takes part in 
a larg(' vaiiety of actual performances and which deter- 
miners a pupil’s rate of piogress m education and under- 
standing. The supporters of the doctrine of transfer of 
training cite a large Jist of eminent administrators, doctors, 
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educationists and public men who were reared on Latin 
and mathematics and given a liberal education in public 
schools, and who did remarkably well in life*. It is claim- 
ed that this is the result of .''.eiieral training Tins argument 
is easily refuted by the critics of the doctrine. They 
contend that these men aie the result of sch'ctioii not of 
training. They ceime from bette*r homes and weie criti- 
cally select(*d by the* school committee'* Tliey .11 e not 
the result ol Latin or mathematics. Sir johii Adams 
clinched the argument by asking why appl**-stcalmg does 
not rank with Latin and mathematics as mental exercise 
W'hen it involves the same caution, obser\ation, judgment 
and reasoning. 

Fifty years ago William James made an (*\piTiment with 
learxing He committed some lines ol V^ictor Hugo’s 
Satyr to m('inory and then portions of Milton's Paradise 
Lost. Later he went back to Hugo’s Satyr to see if hi* 
could memorisi* more rapidly than the first tune because 
of his practice on Paradise Lost He found lu* could not 
He contended that there is no such thing as transfer of 
ti aimiig 

Rec(*ntly scores of elaborate experiments ha\ e been 
made to determine the extent of transfei Two groups 
of pcTsons, usually school childrcii, arc chosen Each 
member of one group is matclj(*d by a member of the other 
group having the same age, sex, race, training, mU'Uigeiiee 
and the ability to be tested. The particiilm ability is first 
tested, then trained and then tested again The other 
“coiitrol group” does not take the training but is given the 
final test to see what difference training has made to the 
other group. Such experiments havt* testi'd tlu* transfer 
of “memory for nonsense syllables to iiK'mor) for number, 
letters or words, of judgments of ar(*as and *v(*ights to 
widely diflEerent sizes, of sound intf'iisities- to light inten- 
sities. In practically all these (*xperini<*nts the group 
which received training Jtias shown a small ipiprovement 
over the control group. 
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Sonif* have cleveloj)cd a p;eneral priiicii^h' that in siibjc'cls 
of identical (‘k'meiils or luiviii" idcutical methods of study, 
theie IS small hut real tiansh*'- The mc're wjl: kiK'v, the 
easier it is to similar things Past (‘x^vrieiiee an(^ 

kncmledge do hJp luture IcMrniiig and if tie* sulyects^ ai e 
altogether similar, there iiia> he a hundred pcT ef'iit livais- 
If th(' snhiects cir<* iiltogetluT ddhTent thei.* ina\ he no 
tiansfer at all it is claimed, not without jilansihditX . that 
hvaimig mathematics heljiN in the* maslei\ ol phvsies and 
stnd('nts jirofieient m the u inotlu'i-toiigne are good in 
English too l\*oplc' who can ]day tennis well can leain 
cricket more easilv and it should he (Msie^ foi a t\]jist to^ 
Ictam to play on a hainicmniin. Ihit te » h'-d wav* to lean*, 
anything is to conc(’ntrat(‘ on piac*'smg that *. ei^ thing 
rathei than anything similai to it N(‘\(‘itlu‘less,r t(' get 
the most ont ol anv suh|ect ni ••tn.‘\ the' tiMclica shonld 
point ont its lelation to oLIkts, and fneoiirage' pnpds toQ, 
to find ont such relationships Thiv is eallc'd ]»ositive 
tiansfer and can he explained hy Speaiinan's Two-h'actoi 
theoiy ol iiitelligLiiee' The leaTiung ol an\ thing (^ereises 
th(‘ pupil’s geaieial ability as w’i ‘11 as his s]X'cific ability. 
There is no tVaiK*»ler in spc'cial abilities but tluTc* is soim* in 
geiH'ial ability 

'But skill 111 one fic'ld may hmd('i I(*anmig aeothea skill. 
Pt'ople wh(» can plax ciick(*t very wvll ari‘ unable to plax 
the measnn'd stroke's m tenuis and many a ge'od student of 
Il'iidi bungs m vernacn lari sin m English This is called 
jiegative transh^r Huiming in football may inhibit running 
in baske^TIiall 

Though recent cxpeiiinents haxe showm that the' doctrine 
of f(»rnial discipline cannot be accepted ye*t it is not with- 
out an C‘l('ment ol truth The problem for edacation is to 
iiKjuire the extent to which learning anything in one situa 
tioii or context helps learning in aiiotlicr and what con- 
ditions are necessary to that ^('iid Some transfer is possible 
wdien the two situations have* identical elements as ha^s 
been already stiessed. Secondly, the teacher can help this 
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transfer if he stresses the general aspect of all that is Icarn- 
edj If expeiiencc' anti K arriuig are gcMieigh^ecI in such a 
way that what is doiK* in one eoiitevt is iccogiiised as apply- 
ing a prinejj'ile which can l»e diiferently applied m another 
situation, if relationships and implications lUe clearly 
brought out and if th<‘ teacher takes jxims to integrate 
diff^ rent items ol Uk; cuinciiliun so' as to bring out their 
a{finit\, some of tlie advantages clainu^d on behall of the 
diictnne of iorinal Jiscipline may be secured 

7 1^:1 IGITK 

An imporiant factor winch cause's loss ol t‘flfieiency in 
learning is fatigue When anv acti\it\, bodily 01 iiK ntal 
i'^ continued beyond a eiTtain limit, tin* individual feels 
tirf*(l. At liisl tir'ie is loss of intet'C'sl. lollow'i'd by a posi- 
tive aveision for the task in hand Then theie is a stiong 
desire for a change' and if tlie aeti\it\ is still continuecl, 
there is lie idache and pain m tlie limbs In (wtieme cases, 
mental and bodily activity is much lowered and one is in- 
capable of doing anything Efficiency in li'airang depends 
on fresh air, good health, strong motives, cle ir aims, in- 
tense mteiest and the like* and the* absenc-e of any of: them 
will hampcT learning but even wdien all of them are 
prc'sc'iit, fatigue may prc'veiit attention, reduce the out- 
put of work and liamper any learning. 

Many parents and teachers naively believe that childrun 
arc never tired, the>' jilay all day long and have an inex- 
haustible fund of eiKTgy This is quite iiicoiii'et. On the 
other hand, children are much more readily tiied and the 
teacher should know what causes fatigue henv it can be 
presented and what steps are necossar> to c ure it wlii'n it 
comes on 

Fatigue should he distinguished from i state of mind 
which passes for fatigue but is not really fatigue. In this 
state we simply “feel'’ tired. Tlierc is no depletion of 
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nervous eiieipcy, there is only lack o^ interest, a j^cncral 
cnntii or boredom A cluini^e ot occupatKni olten cures it 

Fatii^ue is said to be of two kiiuls— inciital and Ix'dily 
Meii?at^fali^ne IS cansc'd l>y changesjin ihe biain diie to 
persistent nvent »1 woik, and bodiK lati,»;ne is due .t^* 
changes m inn'scles cans(*d 1)\ contimied nurhaiiical \v"orki 
We also spi‘ak of biaiii tind nniNele faiigne \ dislinc'tion 
IS also (irawn b(*t\v(H‘n local and geneial latpaiie according 
as a paiticnlar part (.1 tlu* *'\stcin oi llie whole ol it is 
exhausted Tn wiinng loi a long tinu- hands arc tired 
b(\'^risi' their innsei(‘s ari‘ enga-Jed in one t>pe of niovc- 
nient. Fatigue* is ccaifintd to hands onK Or it may 
in\(d\e lh(* whole* neiAons s\st('m i )cal fatigue cmu be 
( li.ed by eliiiuging W’cnk 

Ihu what •'aiis<‘- faligiie*^ What change's place 

w'Ik'u W’(' ar^* tiied'^ Wilhiii tlu* li;iiacs ol th(* liody there 
are tw’o (liflereMt metabolic pioeessc's .e aig ou— ti process ot 
decomposiiiou, tearing down or eousii.-iptiou wliiMi eneigv 
IS bc'ing used up in 'lOiue foiin ol n(‘i .oils oi iniistular acti- 
vity, and a piocc*'s ol eoinpositiou, budding up orVejinciia- 
tiou whiMi tissues absoib food eleiiK'iils and o\) geu broiight 
to llicwii In Iresh lilooci siippK il the 1),'/(1\ i*- to uiain- 
taiu liealth, keep lit and limeliou iioimally iiid har- 
moniously, fhcTe must be a balance* between these two 
proce*sse*s’ ol teaiiug clown .ijid n'Xiaii In the procc'ss of 
dccoinpositioii certain waste products arc thiowii out. 
The*\ aie jioisouous and aie i ailed toxin.s W’heii they are 
so large* and iinineious that lhe\ cannot be com itcractcd by 
i“»d caiTied awa> by Ircsli blood, we hayc fatigue 
In othcT words, wdien aclnity is.coiitmiu*d rapidly and niOie 
energy is coiisiime*el than wdiat is built uji, thiit is, w’he*n the 
proce*>s eif rcj)aii cannot kee*p pace w'lth that of tearing 
down, more to^mis arc thrown off and the* capacity for 
fiinclMm »s reehK*eel iti the orgainsin Tins is the physio- 
logical e*xplanation of fatigue' In coinpK'lt' (*\lian«tjon 
eo prolongc'd vigoroiM* activity without re\st, these .te^xms 
completely poison and piiralyse the wdiolc organism. 
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Moirtal fatigiK’ is closely n'hitecl to ll)^^^CI»Ial fatigii*', the 
OTIC' induces the other Wlieii tlu* mind is too lired, sa\ 
after an examination or eonti'iiKul work at llic* (k'sk, it is 
not possible to iinderltike any physie.il work and .if ter too 
strenuous a game or tin^soinj' a iouine\ it is du'ficiilt to 
eoneentrati* tni ju\ mental ^\ork That is win some 
' rit 'r*. do not .ux'i'pt iIk* dislinetiou hetwi-en icaital diid 
bodilv fatigue ()! eoiiise wlitii (ni(‘ 's onlv slightK tued, 
one can and should shift Ikmii m'aiial tr» hodilx no’k eid 
Mce \eisa tf) obtain lest 

S ]{{ Ml l)^ I ()i\ F \'i K.ni 

(.'InldicMi c'M’ moje haba- to lau'.ne aiid t!i»* uuu'gia tlu^ 
ehilTl the soouct h* is tiit d llenei* it is tl-auK the dnity 
of tlu* school to i)io\ide against laligiK* us (list dial 

with geneial enies f>efore we take up M^'ii eifie measmi's to 
b(* adopted m the school. 

\p.irt horn th« uoimal conditions ol work such as fre,h 
air, enough light, eqii.ibh* teniperatuie, lre»*d«iin fiom leai 
and anxK'ty ni.d the hki' \vdiieli have alreach fie^'u slii*ss'xl 
and which pnwent fatigue thire are some gi neral remi‘- 
(hes (or fatigin* The most unpoitanl is irst I")iow’sin('ss 
in fatigue' points to tin* nei'd for lest .ind slixm, the Iwo- 
hi Ip to repair oiii bioki'e spnit'» During n''.l and sleep 
new’ tissiK's are built up, (U’pleti'd (n*'rev n uplennhed 
and till' organism feds liesh and \igoious \ second 
lemc'dy for fatigue is chmiiir oj (U'rnpalu a hi local 
latigue it has been pointed out that using ih'h i nt parts 
in diffeient activitu s gni's lest to tfii' tued jiails bi 
mental work certain parts of the* brain an exi'ieist'd If 
later manual w’oik is taken up, difltTciit eentic's become 
active and the hiriner get rest Many great men like 
Gandhi, Stalin. (Churchill an' able lo do lulensi e mental 
woik with the help of a programme of inaio’-sided activi- 
ties in which they sliift readily from one to the other. 
Thirdly, strong intercut cures fatigue. Interest is a great 
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dynamic force in life and work and if we cultivate in oiii- 
selvt‘s an abidiiiii; interest in tlie work that has fallen to 
0111 lot, wi* can to a vt*i> coiisideiable extent avoid real 
fati^^iie in IIk' s'Mise of tiredness lioin inc'utal excTtion As 
the examination appioaehes how <‘arTU*stly students bum 
the midnight oil and poie oxer thtar books, bow /.c'aloiisly 
they sacrifice all comfort and luxiirx and take to the dull, 
inf'ehaiiical task ol maslermi^ then not(‘s^ It is simply 
because their woik is shot tliroiu^h and through with 
genuine iiitiTCst in success. C'oiild thex do all this xx'ilh- 
oiit interest’'^ Tbv* presenc(‘ ol interest is a poxxerful factoi 
in dissipating latigni* I'^iiiitblx, not food helps to 

recox’er lioiii fatigue Milk, frmts tUid food containing 
sugar aie speciallx' useful Tea, eolFi'i* and coci'a reinox'e 
fatigiK* loi a time \ imiiiber of 'i‘hools aie inlrotln *mg 
midday lefresliments for ])iipiJs Manx p(X)])li' eat short 
meals at regul.ir mtcaxals to .ixoid fabgnt* Fifthly, quick 
and rapid pcrlornuincr withm ecMiiiin limits is less tiring 
than sloxv and lock-st<*p xx'oik Jns^ as the* amount of 
gasoliiK* eonsiiiiKxl by automobiles on the eitv stnx'l and 
111 slow Irallie is consideiably gnxitei than it is xvhen they 
are diixxMi *tt a gi(*at(*i speed on an opiai and free road, 
so rapid pt'iforniance is less tiling than sloxv xxmk. It is 
mostly beeansi* in (jiiiek xx^ork th(Te is betliT adjustment 
and the possibilitx of obstacle oi distractions is either 
coinpl(‘telv rilled out or considcTably mimmisi'd Of course 
it does not mean that xve should foice oiirselxes to exces- 
sive performance beyond our capacity I/astly, xx’e should 
get list'd to our xvork as quickly as xvc' can bx' building up 
habits Work that is iinfainiliar and nexv and in xvhich xve 
hax'c not acquired any proficiency is more linng than the 
one to xx’Iiich xve are acciistonu'd and in tlie performance 
of xvhich xve have aetjuired iiecessar> habits and adjust- 
ments Habits dini'iiish fatigue of bod>' and mind by 
dispensing with random and preptu-atory inox’ements and 
effortul attention, by giving mechanical facility in behavi- 
our and by ensuring greater speed. 
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9. Fatigue in the Sotool 

These conclusions an* significant for the scliool. If younger 
children are more (juickly tired, tht'ir lesson periods should 
be shorter and th«^y shcnild be given inort' frc'(|uent pauses 
between them In primarv schools lliirc' may b<' more 
than one interval for recc'ss and Irecpienl p-'iiods of play 
should find a place in the ic*gular IniKMable. Many 
teacluTs l)(‘lieve that changing iroin one siibjf'cl to another 
alone is sufficK'iit Rut consideiing that all woik ol one 
kind or the olhei means expiMiditiire ol (ueigy, lehesh- 
ment that results Iroin such changes is onl\ psschologicak 
not physiological 

Secondly, it is desirabh* that there should be frequent 
changes Irom intellt‘ctnal to manual work. Agility e\cT- 
cises, gardening, craft-work, drawing .11 id nnisic provide 
a welcome and nsclul change (loiii langnag<‘s, mathematics 
and histoiy. 'rh(* classes should change rooj'is for different 
subjects of the dav’s time-table Such change's also keep 
up interest An hour lor the hb**ar\ comi's in hand)’ 
Monotony should be* a\ ended and the school should be 
a happy place with beautiful and cluviful sunonndmgs 
and the time-table should be pnnctuatc*d with inten\^tiug 
adventures into stiuly and creative work 

Ihirdly, certain subjects on the curriculum make grealcT 
demands than others upon the learner. Mathematics and 
exercises m recitaiion are mori* fatiguing than di awing or 
poetry and there is an iirgc'nt need that in fiannng the 
daily time-table the hcMd-master should take dm* imte of 
these facts. Such subjects may be plact'd c'ariuT 111 the 
day when pupils feel fresh or have just vv.v.'me(f up for 
work. Tlie t'asiest subject should come at the close of 
the day. 

Fourthly, if con^imious work is reqiiir^'d, cart' should be 
taken that the rate of work is well within the capacity of 
the learner. Not only periods of relaxation should be per- 
mitted biit"The rate of work should not be forced. Each 
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child lias its own sjieed of work and the teacher may 
expect him to do his best and not to do it at the fastest 
rate 

Lastly, individuals differ in then capacity foi work 
Soiy(' tiie niiich sooner ^ than others The teacher should 
be on the look out foi symptoms oi latiqm* among his 
pupils TT(' should also understand that woriy and fear 
are poweiful causes of fatigue and should infuse a spirit 
of cheerfulness and Ireedoni in learning 

Oui:sTK)Vs 

1 “AI! rile coniiition^. ]ihysieal and iik'uI.iI whicn hivoui 
att(‘ntion, also t(‘nd to dela\ the onset of fiitigiie.” 
Discuss this, and sluiw how fai uid hy what uie(h\/ds 
fatigue can he aAOuh'd oi delayed 

2 What ail tin* main charat tenslK‘s of li^aniing'' 
Exphun and illiistiafe the hnvs ol leaining 

*3. In wliat lesprefs and foi what leasons is huiiian h'ani- 
ing snpeiioi to aimnal learning'^ 

4 E'plciii llie dii'tuin “piactiie makej|9^ i(‘(*t ” Poinl 
out, w’llh examples, some ol its hmitafiims 
W'hat aiiangemi Ills w’onid xoii inak(‘ m the school 
tnn(*“t:ible (o axoid I'Xd’ssive fatigue*'^ 

6 Explan*, 'fiiinsfei ol Tiammu, Tnal-and-Enoi, Miiid- 
set. Plateau 

7 Discuss s une ol the gcMiei.il faclois wlijch hear oil 
efficiency m learning 

Rfi’krlnci'.s Foil FiTiniiKii Sit-dx 

1 Woodw’orth Psyclwlv^ij^ (Methuen ). 
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■S. Axerill Elements of Educational P^ijcholo^it ( Harrap ) 
4 Gilliland, Morgan and St(‘vcns. General Psychology for 
Professional StudentSy (Harrap). 
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CHAPTER XV 


FIABITS 

1 The Nature of Haiots 

One imnicdiule icsiiU of :i piocoss of liMrii'iii; is tlic oase 
and facilu\ with w’hich acquinnl actions ar.* performed. 
\ctioiis winch at first a]>]icaraiic(‘ ri‘qiii!c effortful attention 
come to b<‘ pt'iloi rra'd without that ('floit and attention, 
if they ai(‘ repeatedly pt‘rforined iindcT sunilar conditions. 
Such actions are called habits, they bi'conit* .lutoinatic and 
mecfhiinical and liave a ijiiickness and ac cu’-acy which the 
first peHoniianc * ol an action lacle- Tlii.s habitual actions 
are a form ol tlie ?tMiniii}^ proci'ss oi lathei habit is the 
final slaj^e (>f ibc* Ic'arnnij; proc(*ss It is that mode of 

bchav'ioip whicli, tlir(uu(h ri'petitiini, lias becoiiu' so per- 
fect that it neither lequires nor iindt'njroes any further 
adaptation We euimuTate the eli.iiacler*- of habitual 

action ^ ’ ' ■ ‘ 

(i) It IS ae(|niied lluontrli i< petition lliinkini; and 
acting in the* same wa> a nuniher of tiini'^ inaki s tliat 
dioiight and action u*cnr wlieneser tlu' cnc'rnstanees of 
ds ori'piK'.l o(’^ :inenc‘(‘ ait* i'*p'Mt»‘l j 

(li) Tt IS MMm-in#*ehamcal and antonialic, that is, it does 
not n'qiure an\ effoil and attention once it is aeiiuiied 
(iii) It can be xxTlormed only under snndar circum- 
stances. 

An Indian who is in the habit ol (Mtnm with In'* fingers 
goes to England and begins to learn to /'at w’ltli a knife 
and fork At first he blunders but gradnalb lie begins to 
perform the action with the ease and grace of an English- 
man. It is bcjause the use of knife aij*l fork has become 
habitual. Previously ho had to concentrate all his atten- 
tion on the fork, how it is held and moved, and how it is 
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taken to the mouth. He could not talk while he ate, 
because he could not attend to two acts at the same time, 
but now eating, having become habitual, is done automa- 
tically in a stcreotx'ped way without any eflFort or atten- 
tion, and he can ialk or think while eating. 

It IS usual for ps\ chologists to give a physiological expla- 
ilation ot habit The law ol habit as kiamni to pliysiology 
may be stated thus. Whcnevf'i a ni*i\oiis current travels 
from one centre in lh(‘ cr^ntral iieivons system to another, 
it leaves the path modified and thus facilitates any lutnre 
overflow of cMieigy along the same path Thus when a 
nervous cnrri'iit ])ass(‘s Ironi centn A B, it lea\es behind 
a channel or a path, such that wh(Mi a new ciiir(*nt starts, 
it has a tendency to flow to B lathiT than to any other 
In this way each time a cuiieiit pas es from A to !). The 
tendenev becomes more' and nion^ stiengtheiK^d. 

Speaking ps\chologicalh, habits ai(‘ ae(piiii*d dispositions 
and depend upon retentivcncss 

Habits are not confin(*d to bodily actions alone*, we may 


have habits oi thoughts as well The suspicious person is 
one who is in tlu* h.abit of siispivting others Siane persons 
have habits of punning, of ii*pl\ing to l(‘lt»'is the day they 
are receive d, ot back-biting and tlie like 
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iNsiiNcnvL Actions 


.While 

betwes 


dealing with instincts 
en rc^flex and mstiiictivi 


stiiclitxl the difference 
actions. Let us study the 


relation of botli to liubitual action. 


the first place, r(*(le\ and instinctive actions are iiativi'. 


,Thc*y arc ingrained in oui rncmtal and bodily constitution 
and inherited from our parents. They are innate and in- 
born. Habitual actions are acquired through repeated 
performance of the same type of action under stereotyped 
circumstances. Some psychologists maintain that all habits 
are modifications of instinctive behaviour but it is di£3- 
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cnlt to find habi^llal modes of behiiviouv which cannot b** 
traced to any instinctive tendency, 

In the second place, they all resemble in being prompt, 
automatic, fixed and dt'finite The habitual response is 
made as regularly as the reflex or the instinctive But 
there are fundamental differences in then origin and deve- 
lopment Habitual and instiii<‘tive actions are jisychical 
and conscious, they art* mental iDlienomena But n'flex 
actions like the beating of the heart iwc bodily \gain, a 
reflex action is incapable of any modification development 
or change instinctnc* actions are^capable or being infi- 
nitely modified and de'S'eloped. Ilabiliial actions^ are the 
result of such modific atuin and learning, and though the 
final stage of the k'niinng process, they arc capable f»f 
ehaMg('*and cessation 

Thirdly, instincts and ii‘flexes are nmvc'isal cliaracteis 
found in every meinbcT ol a speca's flabils arc individual 
and specific 

3 IVtXcrif VL Results of IIabu Formation 

One great advantage of the iormation (»f habits is that 
the performance of habitual actions costs no effort. It 
reduces the amount of conscious attention to an act Let 
ns take, for example, the liabit of study One may have 
a very keen intcTest m the subject he takes up m the 
college, but may lack tlie* habit of regular study lie has 
no fixed time-table of studying his subjects Tii the begin- 
ning of the year when the examination is yet iar off, work 
gets neglected. He always intends to work, but having 
fonned no regular habits of working at a particnl:u“ hour, 
the future always seems to be the more appropriate time 
for work. And when the piojected hour of work arrives, 
the pleasant occupation of going to a cinema show or 
reading a novel proves too congenial to discard. If the 
student does give up such occupations, it can only be at 
the cost of much struggle and effort. The student who has 
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formed regular habits of study, gives up liis novel at the 
proposed hour with the same ease and absence of effort 
with which he enters the morning bath. 

The child Icaiinng lo write is very painstakinc; ITc liii:-: 
to attend to the lorniation of each letter, to spell his words 
and to go over each ol them a number of times. lie has 
to give his conccmti ated attention to c'verv part of th(' act. 
But with wlial Ctise and simplicity the teacher wTiles a 
scMitencc' (mi th(‘ bhuklioaid. Adult wTitmg has bi come 
aytomatK 

/ Flabitual actions have be(‘n called secondanlv automatic 
This onl\ means thet habit is a f‘(»iis(‘rvcitive ton:*c 

and Iciids to the (’conomv oJ mental and !>• Iih eTiergv It 
diminishes the c'oincions atl(Mitioii ‘\nli wh'ch acts are 
IKTlc^riiied 'l1ii Ji.i'i eej^.un (oroHaiies vliiih iruU . be 
(uit m d(‘tail 

(ii !I«ibit reduces f.itigiie TIk' fir't da\ w-* pla' anv 
new game tires us much nu'ri' *\s g(‘t us«'d to it, it 
tu-('s us less T1 i(‘ lii>t (Le \('u Ivgm to hs'Mi t\pmg oi 
})laynni on a heu morminu it goes y(iii flngf'r- hc' !hii 
wdien it liecsnnes a matt('r ol daiK lontiiK* it is c'asuT to 
do. 

(ii ) Habit nitikes moveiin'i'ts snnpk i \ begmnei has to 
perform a numb(‘i of prepai.iloiv . random movenu’iits 
before hi‘ gets to the eoinct oiks Watch a piTson trying 
to h'arn iiding a l)ic\el(' and compare his blnndcTuig 
attempts witli the .simple* grace ol an e*\peit who simply 
gets on to the '•t'at and starts p(*dallmg 

(in) Habgs make onr movem(*nts more acenrale* Tlit* 
harmonmin playei oi the typist mak(*s no mi'll ak(*s in 
handling the scwial k(*ys The novice* usnallv touches the 
wrong one*s and only aft(*r months of pracLU*e achieves 
efficiency as a icsnlt oi habit fonnation 

(j\ ) Habits insure gn*atcr spe(*d. What w'c aie use*d to 
\v(* c an always do more cpiickly The child takes an aggra- 
vatingly long time to write a sentence while wc do it witli 
great speed 
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Thus habits make foi a greater ease, simplicity, accuracy 
and speed of movement. 

Another great advantacri* ol habit loiniatioii is that peU\ 
actions of daily life ai*c inechanis'‘d .ind higiic’ powers ol 
^-honght and intelligence ari' leleasi'd foi snpcTior adjust- 
ments and endeavours Through lubit hjiination it is pos- 
sible to do more than one thing at a tinv \s th(* habitual 
action does not need attention (#r ('flort. li 's l''fi !ree to be 
devoted to sonu* othei \voik.» V.'oinen spin whili they 
talk It is beeausi* spinning no longer needs eonseioiis 
effort and altentioii is fn^e to be !i\(‘d npoT' talkin'^ Tu 
use our intelhgc’nc*'* to lit*tt(M r(‘snlts, \\c‘ nui*f make htibi- 
tiial as mans ol tlu’ tools ol wiilmg .nal ihiakuig as pi* - 
sibk' Miiltipheatiou table'^ lules ol ci .•innitir, eoireca 
spelling, hu‘ts <>f hi'*loi\ and ge()';iaph\ la\\ s of '-eience 
must lu‘ mechanised so that our undcasltiiidme ani^ thought 
may be bee *^0 se.'k new splv'ie^^ J!al>il formaticai helps 
to sav<‘ our ener'JN fiom being fntl» red L^viy 11* a tiring 
•-(‘iireh hir ’terns r\ iiilormation Thus some' limdamenlal 
euo\\ledg<‘ and si ills innsf Iv' made liabiliial and dull must 
b(' given some olaee 111 <‘dneation 

Ihit habit whieli has bc’en estoMed as "see'^'nl n i*vre" 
is not witlionl its liinilatKais llab:t is 111 ■ehenieal, stereo- 
typ'd, and (iH'ierore not adaptable to new situations 
Wiieiievc'i .1 ehangc'd ob|eeti\e requires a clrmg ‘cl mode' of 
belunioiir, it Kills to aehie\e the cMid tuw.trds wlneli it is 
(hreetc'd One wlio is halutuated to the eos\ elunr of his 
study finds it very difficult to meet h\mg huts o! a new 
vocation Habit is the consenative factoi ni hie and 
character and, wath .ill its advantages, acts like a dog to 
the wheel and n'tauK the quick flow of ment.il energy into 
now chaniK'ls for the adaptation oi new iiif'ans to ends. 
Tliosc* wdio lr*’e by habits alone* ha\e woodi'ii aiidi mechani- 
cal characters. K is this mecliaiiising teiuleiiey of habit 
which has led sonic i^hilosophers to eonileinn habit as tlie 
negation of life. 

Habit IS considered to be opposed to intelligent behavi- 
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OUT so much so that Rousseau insisted that the only habit 
a child should be encouraged to form is that of forming no 
habits. Initiative and resourcefulness which generally go 
with probl(Mn-solving iii both school and outside life have 
no place in tlie character of a person who livc»s by habits 
alone. 

Habits are both good and bad and once bad habits are 
formed, it is diflicult to get lul of tlrmi Thosi* who have 
acciuircd habits of smoking, drinking, sleeping with the light 
on or writing with the leit hand and the like, know too 
\\ell how hard it is to escape* the bondagi' of habits They 
can only be gituliuilb siipplanled by othcT habits 

Most habits are form(*d in childhood wlien tla n* is little 
or no discrimination lielween di‘sii.ible aial imcU'siitible 
habits, and when (liserinunatioii comes m lati'i life*? habits 
an* too firniK rooted to b(* c'asih’ supplanted 

Habits kill feelings and make ns mchlh*ic‘nt to what may 
concern us most Behaviour and experu'iicc* tlitil havt* 
become habitual bring little i*niotionaI stiirmg The* 
farmer is blind to the bi*anly of natine around him the 
soldier is so ii'^od to maimed soldu'is m tlh* field of battle 
that he pays no hi*('d to th(*in Habits make* oui blood 
cold as it w’ere tind stori<*s that laek flu* human lK*art »:rc* 
iyst iiicid('nts to a luagistiaU* who is used to tin .n. 

Thus habits have llieir merits as w^ell tis dangei^ 

'1 The Roee of Hauff in lai E 

Life is a tissue of habits and the health, happiness and 
efficiency of an induidnal depend on wdiat habits he has 
acquired in the com so of his experience. A man is lazy or 
industrious, selfish or generous, cold or shy, honi*st fir dis- 
honest, sympathetic or callous in the several relationships 
of life largely because he has practised being that and not 
something else. His viewpoints, his tastes, his likes and 
dislikes, the use he makes of his ability, material resources 
and social status, the ease or otherwise wu’th w’hich he 
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aiakes friends aiui fits into their life, the joy and satisfac- 
tion he gets out of his patterns of life, in fact a thousand 
and one other traits, qualities and K'lations in their several 
shades and degrees are to a v(Ty large' ('\tc'iit matters ol 
habit. Ijlle who aboiiiids in vigorous health and succeeds 
in maintaining it for long, he who always takes a sunny 
view of things, n'adily eo-operates with otlv rs and is intent 
on making the best of whatever is ihnn/ii in In'; way, the 
good craftsman wlio executes his woik skillfully and 
fjuickly, the ojien mind that can see Mituc' and commend 
it wherever it is lound, irrt'speetne of ea^*e, ere(*»l or p(T- 
son, the cyclist w’ho pedals his machine along a liiu' on 
tlic road with case' and skill— all thi'sc' owe their achieve- 
ment, health, haiijnness and efficiency to th(' greai powder 
of habit Our maimer ol speaking, walking, writing, 
playing, sitting, our hours o( lisiug, balhmg, taitiug, w'ork- 
mg, sleeping, our bMicls, prc'jufhces, opinions, faith, our 
hopes, fears, < ntliiisiasuiN, these and niiinerons otliei items 
of life' aie j('H('ctions of oiir habits \Vhat(*v(T W’e do and 
think tends to become habitual and w’o are whtit w'e tend 
to do and tliuik An indi\idual truly is a bundle f)l habits 
«ind his character and persnnalit> lose^ its content and can- 
not be visiiahsc'd if you stiip him of his htibits. ‘Ter,ona- 
lity is clothed in habits Habits are tht* \ery garment of 
tlK soul 

Tliis ability to foim habits is the most sinking and useful 
chsu*actcristic of man, whether w'e sec him as an infant, a 
child, a youtli or an adult Whcncvc'r any action is per- 
formed by him scveial times it becomc's easier to cair>' it 
out, and if it is continued it becomes so ('as\ that the 
muscles and the ner\es employed in caiiyuig out tlie action 
do so with very little effort from his conscious wnll. He 
may, in fact, not know that he is pei forming the action 
until it is nearly, or quite, compk*tcd. This action has 
become habitual. The habit-forming ability is very useful 
in so far as it eases the burden on the hard-working exe- 

'Klappcr- Principles of Educational Practice, 
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ciitivc' pait of oui miiicls and leaves it tree to carry out 
new and nnaccustonu'd types of action. WHii'ii a fonr-year- 
(»Id tries to lace Ins shoes h^r the first time, h(' is awkward, 
makes many unneeessaiy .nosemcMits, puts tin* laces in 
wroii^ holes and seems somewhat ill at ease in the situa- 
tion Rnt aft(T some months oi piaeticc he will lace his 
shoes eorn^etly m a fraction ol tla* time previously taken. 
Still 1at(T he will laee them with ease and aiitcanatirally, 
aiK' \\li(‘:i he 'arows iiji la* laec s them so nu'chanically that 
hi IS hardl\ eonseions of ha\m‘a pi'ilr^nneil the .let, so 
much so that e\en afliM fi\(' mmiites he will not be abl(‘ to 
recall as to wlrit loot, lei I or nuht hi‘ Liced first and will 
be able to carry fin acini' thoieaht oi eon\(jsation while 
perforimnc; the act. 

Good inoial eharactei is also • mattei ol hab'it 'The 
honest m.m is Iv* who habitn.illy piactiei's honesty laced 
w’lth temptmjL^ and ihdicnlt sitnalions. hi has not to w'enjrh 
the pros and eons o^ Ins conisi' of at lion and decide as to 
w^iuh he should lollow. "rhi' htibit of honi'sty he has 
Foimed laeihtates Ins ileeHion, he acts without a moral con- 
flict, m hiel w’lih ih'* same* e«ise wnth wdiieh he slips hr- 
foot into his shoe. On the other hand, one w’ho is not 
habitually hone*-! ,int! with whom olhei considerations also 
wen^h, has to make tin effoil. to fit^lil an miii’r .strti.m.de 
wth his conscience, to e\pend eonsideiable thouplit and 
ata*ntion to thi* tub anta^es and disadwintai^es or the 
alteniative cm uses lA action iipen to him belore lu* makes 
a choice. And if he ev(*r di'cides in fa^onr oJ the honest 
cmirs^e, it is at the* cost of ti i^ri'at inimtal strain and he feels 
as if he has made* an uphill idlort and y^reat sacrifice ot 
other things that inattiT to him. 

Tn \iew^ of the pcnveifnl roli^ played by habit in life, the 
aim of all education, as of all instruction and discipline, 
b^'th at home and in the school, should hi* the inculcatioB 
of right habits. If habits make the man, if they Ji^oiistitute 
cuid he at the basis of his character and xjersonali^, if they 
ensure his health, happiness and efiiciency, every objective 
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which the agenci(*s of home and school set themselves to 
achieve would be measured in terms 'A what it contributes 
to the cultivation of desirable habits in younp minds 
James thinks that the ciiltnation of propei habiis is the 
aim oi education. 


5 How Haiui^ ''ih KorAiE.n 

IjCt us inquire what pri!ieipl‘‘^ ^h<>ulcl lu* »ollov\' d m the 
cultivation ol desirable habits. 

(i) In the fiist plae(\ in the eiiltivation of <;()od habits 
we should Ix^i^in very i^aih Th<‘ eliild lu 'j;iiis (o lorm 
habits very earl\ and the tendenev ol hidiits to 1v* firmly 
established U stroiu^er in eaiK \tars (#1 ( Inidhood than in 
latent The soini^er the eliild the mow* leei'plive and 
plastic will be liis iniiid. Nol h ivint» ae«|inT^*d au\ habits 
as yet the oriiani^m* and nuMital slinetiiK* ol tli^‘ child is 
weak enoui^li to \i(-Id to inlliunec' n .idil\ (Childhood is 
the iinprcssjoiiabl • or loimatnc* period of hk* The inodes 
of behaviour in both thought and action havi* not Iv'eome 
fixed or iiiialu lable, and it will b(‘ easier to foim i;ood 
habits. The advice to beniu eaily is th(‘ ad\ lee to begin 
on a clean slate 

“Just as the s.ipling is bi'sit, tlic tree is inelined " 

(ii) Secondlv, hajuts are formed In fieomMit r(‘petitinn 
and it takes tune. Thinking and acting in the same way 
for a number of times makes that thought and action recur 
whenever the eircuinstaiiees of its oiigiijaJ oeeurrence 
are repeated Every time a cinlil in a riindii f.iniily enters 
the kitchen he is asked to take off his '•hoi^s (Constant 
insistence on this action builds m llv ehdd a habit in the 
course of time, so that he no longei needs any ailmonitioii 
from his elders to take off his shot's \s he reaches the 
door of the kitehen tlie shoe's take tliemselves olF as it we'\- 

The fact that Iiabits are formed by repetition and prac- 
tice has been made out into a law by Thorndike. He calls 
it the “Law of Exercise” and we have dealt with it in the 
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last chapter. This repetition or exercise takes time We 
cannot form a habit m a day, not evc'ii m a week Oppor- 
tunities must be lepeatedly "ivcn for the exercise of a cer- 
tain type of behavioui before we can ho]ic‘ that it should 
become habitual It is an uniiiteiiupt<*d continuity of per- 
formance undcT similar ciicuinslancc's which tends to 
strc'iij^then particular mod(*s of behaviour Thertfon', 
patience and persescrance should bi* tli(' kev-notc**) of the 
attitude of the tc'aeher. 

This IS cl principle wliitli is too obvious to deserve dis- 
cussion We leain to swim by swimming, to run by run- 
ning and to writi' by wiitiug And yet many teachers 
exp(*ct habits to be formed by a top-hat tri ‘k Thi*y would 
not admit this, but what else do the' mean wIkmi by sheer 
coaxmir, pieaching and exhoiting the\ expect (*hil/ln‘n to 
aciiuirc' desirabh' haluts-^ Unless (•pportumties for doing 
and repeating things are affordixl to criildnai, it is futile to 
expect them to foim habits SiTinc'us and exhoitations 
may help childieu to accjuin' a moral vocabulary but not a 
moral eharact(’i Preei'pts ullerc'd in nioiiK'nts of annoy- 
ance will not help in tlu' formation of habits unless children 
are afforded actual practice* in those mod(‘s of behaviour. 

( m ) Form habits as tliey wall be useil^ (^hildri'ii sliould 
repeat anef practise ac'tions in th(* same situation in w’hich 
their habits when acquired iire going to be helpful For 
example, it is no us** asking children to con over the several 
letters in a word and thinking tluat they are learning 
to spcdl. The need of correct spcdhng arises ir writing and 
it is ill WTiting aloiu*, and not in oral speech or leading, 
diat they should repeat correct spelling. Habits are highly 
jl^ecific in opcTation Tliey do not extend beyond their 
>phi're of action, beyond tlu' particular situations which 
ire apt to call out their activity. 

fiv) Wc must start with a strong emotional stimulus 
\n appeal to feelings conveys greater forc(* than that l<i 
reason and that is why xve find an emotional public orator 
naking a greater impression on the audience than a philo- 
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sopher. Starting in a mood of enthusiasm the former 
appeals to the emotional susceptibilities of the crowd. 
James advises: Launch you»*self with as strong and decided 
an initiative as possible lTaIf-lieait(‘d appeals do not 
avail. This principle jiisHfies public plc'dgt^s which give us 
strong motives. Even when a start has been made, appro- 
priate emotional attitude should be maintained during 
continuity of pcrfoimancc 

(v) In the formation of a new habit there should be no 
exceptions and the action should b(* pc'rsisttMitly performed 
without a break. On<‘ exct'ption will dc^tiov the* effect 
of long practice Never say “1 will let >(ai off this time 
but you must newer <lo it again*' By lc‘ttmg him off this 
time you are making him do it again. Yrni are not merely 
negtccting the particular habit that you wished to en- 
courage but actuallv c'neoui aging some coimtiT-habit that 
you wished to suppress Most pi'ople who •‘tart smoking 
or drinking thii k that doing it ]ust onc(* w’ill do no harm 
and the fin drink or smoke bieaks the bairiers of 
inhibition. 

(vi) Another useful maxim is to sc>ek the fiist opportu- 
nity to act on a new’' rc'soliition A single' nglit act is better 
than many pious lesolutions Most of us kec’p putting off 
our resolutions but thf' bi'st time to carry Ihi m out is the 
moment they are formed. 

(vii) The formation of good habits among c‘hildren 
sh ould be rew~ ard( ^d. Children stvk pleasure and .ivoid pain. 
Conduct whicTT^givcs comfort, ph'asuie and satisfaction 
tends to be repeated and that which is followed bv pain, 
discomfort and piinishnient is avoided “Resvanl all good 
impulses and punish bad ones”, says Thou. dike. But 
there must be a much more rational usi* of rewaids and 
punishment than is made by an average teacher Some 
make too frequent a use of punishment, they are always 
criticising, ridiculing or condemning their pupils’ efforts. 
Such pupils grow shy and diflSdent. Some teachers go to 
the other extreme of rewarding every effort made by their 


15 
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pupils in the hope of encouraging them to better eflFort. 
But this indiscriminate use of rewards may never let them 
know theii inistak(*s or defects. In many schools pupils 
are asked to do e\tra exercises after sehool hours as a 
punishment for neulu^ence This i.^ harmful as it builds in 
them an a\(Tsion for tlie task and hardens their habit of 
negligence 


6. BnE\Kixr. Bad IIadtts 

But with th(* h('st trainhig, can* and intenlions, children 
oftcMi (^c^rl^)]l nii(h*siial)li' habits ov'uig to inflncnces over 
which teach('Ts have no control nor are i.keh’ to have any. 
In fact, the formation of bad habits is so common that with 
most of ns the chief conccTii is not the cnlti\atiou bf good 
habits but di(‘ “bieaking” of bad -mhfMlthv ways Now 
this “breaking” task is full of pitfalls’ and many a young 
child hardens into a callous “delmcpient” beyond anv hope 
of reform simply b('caus(' of the mistaken attitudes and 
measures taken by teacheis 

In the fiist place, it should he recognised that mostJ!)ad 
habits are acf|uiied unconsciously and the* teacher should 
try to know how th('y arc acquired! lie must look for tlie 
» cause and try to remo\f* it. One common cause is that a 
lo\ver standard wa^ cxpc'ctcd of the child, or a lower 
achievement was ac cepted from him and he did no better. 
The most important thing in thi‘ re-education . of such 
children is to pre.sciibe right standards and ideals, set a 
worthy example and show <thc right ^vay. ‘ But weakness 
in training mav not be due entirely to lower standard of 
expectations of paremts and teachers. It may be the result 
of plmicaLwt'iikness. Some children have a bad habit of 
bending over their desks while writing or bringing a book 
too close to their eyes while reading. Rem'edial measures 
in such cases will mean~ enlSting the aid of the school 
medical service and providing correctives such as glasses in 
the case of defective eyesight. 
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Some bad habits are the result of emotional instability 
such as nail-biting, pen-chewing, nose-picjcing. It is not 
quite correct to speak of them as habits for they are not 
acquired thiough repetition They aie an i‘\piession of 
some inner conflict and unrest Tliev tin* oM<mi di'seribed 
as “nf*rvons” habits Cfliildn'ii who are fif*qnently abused, 
teased, pnnislu'd, frig1it(*ned or cantioia*d at eveiy step 
develop a feeling of inscxniity and anxiety, and tlu'se 
nervous habits are but an ontwaid sign of iniu'i emo- 
tional unrest Pieinedial ineasuri's t^i- sm-h un(«esMable 
habits should n(‘ver b*' direct The' chihl should nexrr 
be told that Ik* IkI'i such bad habits nor should he (*\er be 
punished foi them The forinei will onl\ make hij'i more 
self-conscious and incnMse his sense ol guilt and shame, 
the latter will intensify his fear tUid an\i^‘t\’ In either case 
his troubh* will be a'/gravated (‘ven though lie may give up 
biting nails or pu'kmg nose* in th(* pn‘s(*nc*e of teachers 
The best treiitmcnt h(*s in ignoring tlie habit, avoiding 
every possibihlv of furthf r conflict and iinu'st and p'storing 
confidence,' poise and s^*ll-t*stei*m in wliieli the child has 
suffered. It max be pointed out tliat quite a hii'ge number 
of children have thc*so habits and gioxx^ out of them Posi- 
lix’e guidance toxwards healtliv goals, improving tlu* pliva- 
cal condition of the child and pioxidiiig eppoTtunilu's for 
vigorous games often helps. In all eases the treatment 
should be directed to the underlying cause rathiT than to 
the symptoms. 

Secondly, there is no such thing as "bi caking” a bad liabit, 
if by that phrase is meant a rooting-ont of any traft. 
The problem is not to displace a bad habit, but to eultix’ate 
a good co unter^ habit . so that the former has ir' scope for 
cj^fession and exercise and falls off thiough disuse tfhd 
neglect. The child who has developed the use of bad 
language when he is annoyed is not allowed to be annoyed 
for several days and consequently to use bad language. In 
course of time the bad habit dies a natural death though 
nothing was done to ^‘break” it directly. Good habits 
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expel bad habits. Slovcnlmess and negligence are stamped 
out by neatness and care, diffidence by confidence, lying 
by truth- telling The latter simply replace the former and 
if teachers wish to break some bad habit they should work 
for the cultivation of its better counterpart so that bad 
action becomes more difficult to perform than the good one. 
Therefore, to a large extent principles for the “breaking” 
of bad habits aie the same a? those for the cultivation of 
good ones. 


Questions 

1. How n'oiild von define habits? How is a habit formed? 
Make a list of your own habits. 

2 WTiat IS the jilace and value of habits in life^ 

Describe some oi the huvs of habit Ironnation. 

3. Discuss and criticize the following statements: 

(a ) Mail is a bundle of habits 

(b ) To form habits is to fail 
(c) Habit I'l ten times nature. 

4. How’ would you proct'ed to break a bad habit among 
students in a school? De^^cribe some bad habits among 
children m the primary .school. 

5. How arc lialnts i elated to school discipline? What is 
the responsibility of the teacher in build ng useful 
habits? 

6 Compare habitual action wnth instinctive ''.ction. What 
laws of psychology and physiology govern the formation 
of habits 

7. What habits should a child of eight have formed? 

8. What are the dangers of forming a habit of all things 
that we arc called upon to do? 

References for Further Study 
1. William James: Principles of Psychology, (Macmillan). 
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2. Woodworth: Psychology, (Methuen). 

3. Catty. The Theory and Practice of 
(Methuen). 

4. Dexter and Garlick: Psychology in the 
(Longmans). 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THINKING ANO REASONING 

1 TiTK \Airi\K OF TiriN'KIXC 

M vx IS c()iniiu)iil\ (Icsci il)C(l .1'. a laiional l)fni'j; and his 
liitioiiahU cdiisists iLi hiN al i*il\ In lliink and i* ison TIis 
snpi*rionl\ omm othri .iiiiiiials ai U'aimnu and ad|M^lnu’nt 
lies 111 hi^ iMpacilx hn llmikin'j Tin* i^rcai edifice' 

of cnili/ation .iiid cnlfin** vliuli man lias li-iilt \v) diiiinu; 
ccntuiK's of clloil and stiiit!;u.le. tin* s\-tcins of science, 
I'^hilosopliN and i "li'jidn. the woiks » ^ ait and liteiauiie, 
the ('label ate (cvhmeal riM-ntioii'. and soeial in>lilntion', 
bear t(*^tini(>ny to tlif Innnan ( Heats at clear and 

bold thinkiiej; TIk' piomess ol indiMclnal as well as ol 
society dej)enels on the human leiid(*nev to think iind break 
away lioin the liabitual and i-nstojiiarv mode's of ht(' It 
IS till' mdepeiiKlenei' ol tlioimlit that has killed nia'Jlic and 
Mipej stitioii and set num Iiie liom the' mniu'ncc' ot ehanns, 
incantations and ie'tishes The uphit <)( humanity lu's m 
developinu; the caj)aeil\ ot man loi Iree and independent 
thinking and no edneation is woith the name it it does 
not include anKing its objeetnes the' development ot 
children’s capacity Icsi indepi'iident and cu'ativ.' thinking. 

In a broad s('ns(" thinking includes all forin^ ot cognition, 
perception, imagination, incmoiy and conception But in 
a lestrictcd sense it means cither imagination or reasoning. 
Woodworth aptly describes the foimer as mental manipu- 
lation and the latiei as nicMilal exploration bi imagina- 
tion facts pn'vioiisly ohsi'ixcd aie recalh'd and these 
images are coinbinc'd and inanipulatc'd into new patterns 
In reasoning we nif ntally exploie new relations actually 
existmir betwi'cn facts. Both arc independent of the 
present and seek to meet a possible situation in the future. 
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In actual experience it may be cliflicult to separate the two, 
but when we think without images or mental pictures 
and in terms of words alone, the activity is described as 
pure thought But both lead to solutions of pioblcms we 
anticipate. In imagination, however, there arc a number 
of possible solutions, and in loasoiiing there is iii.st one 
solution that is to be found and that is consideied adcipiatc 
for a solution. 

Populai ps\ehol()‘ay beli('ves that thoueht ’s soim* inner 
kind of mental process in which mental contents tollow 
one another and which can be stiidu'd mdc'pendently of 
th(' needs, inoti\('s and desires of an incln itlual This view 
shall have to be amended Thoucht is .i (vpe t)l behaviour, 
aroused by a stiinnliis pres(*nt or absiMit and satisfying an 
imm(‘diate or remote practical need If man has sur\ived 
and built a ( ivih 'ation, it is bi'cansi' his nei'ds ha\e been 
seived by tilt* coitiplex process ol thought The new 
attitude in yi-vchology is to stress this i elation between 
thought and practical uet‘ds 

When it gets daik we tuin on iht* light, when we feel 
cold, we wrip txirstdves, when then* is a cai coming, we 
move to one* side ol the load These aie adinstments to 
meet the piactieal needs of a silnatien. Similarly, thinking 
is conative in chaiacltM*, it aristas in situations which mv 
sei or disturb oiir loiitine and lall for a new ad|ustment 
Thinking IS (iltcii descTibc'd as adinstnuiit to a Iiypo- 
thetieal situation Pku'ed m a dilfieiiltx aininals tiy one 
course of action and then anothcT to find out the best 
method of meeting it A rat tiying to gi*t out of a cage, 
an ape trying to secure a banana beNoml its reach, a dog 
tr>ang to open a gate, all indulge in a number of wasteful 
trials before they hit upon the right metiiod But ma.' 
when faced with a difficult situation, sits down and thinks. 
He goes over in thought the several possibilities of action, 
tries them out ri imagination and seh'ct'- one for action. 
Thinking is a delayed response m winch an absent or a 
futme situation is responded to. 
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In all forms of thinking the items within the stream of 
thought cohere by viitne of some type of association. In 
the cliapter f)ii memory the meaning and role of associative 
thinking has bc'on dealt with m dt'tail. Even animals and 
childien aie capable of it. But man is not a mere victim 
of such associations, he do(‘s not always let his mind go 
adrift. Wlien he is said to reason, argue, make a point or 
solve a pioblein, there is a selection and orderliness in his 
ideas which may bi' eontr.isti'd with day-dreaming and 
revel ies This selection is made not on the strength of 
any similarity betwee n idt as lu'r on tlie basis of any spatial 
or tempoial coniu'ctions uvogni'-ed among thtin. We only 
pass from tin* acceptance ol ont' idea to tlu' acceptance or 
rejection of another Tn n'asoning, issoeiation between 
the several thnnglit it' ins is controlleil TIutc is a definite 
piobh'ni and m its liglit the content* of experience are 
broken up into thcai component parts “and legronped into 
a fresh pattern Tlie situation which calls for adjustment 
is analysed and the* i elation of th(‘ parts to one another 
and to th(* whole is eh tirly seen Tlie analysis biings out 
common elements of sf'vcTal situations and these are 
grouped into a new whole which is gciuTal .ind abstract. 
To uiid«Tstan(i tins complex process of thought fully, we 
must study tla* pioci'sses through which concepts are 
formed, judgments arriv(‘d at and reasoning carried out. 

2 Conception 

What distinguishes man from animal is his ability to form 
concepts lie not only retains mental pictures of con- 
crete objects and experiences, but also builds on their basis 
^y^neral ideas denoting classes of objects. These are 
cabtle(] concc^pts. AfttT ha\mg seen a number of horses we 
conr,^(i to foim a gencial notion about their common quali- 
ties,)! characteristics and relations This is a concept or 
idea of a horse in g(*neral When wo use words like 
**horsd|”^ "man’', "soldier” we mean that cluster of qualities 
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which is common to all horses, men or soldiers. A con- 
cept IS a system of meaning. 

The basis of concepts arc perceptions. The several 
perceptions arc compared, their common qualities are 
emphasized and abstracted and a geneial idea which does 
not correspond to any one snbioct but is the cumulative 
result of many, is formed Concepts are the result of 
comparison, relation, abstraction and generalization The 
wider the cvpcrience, the richer the* concepts. A child sees 
a person in a uniform, with a gun, sword, military hat 
and belt and is told that the man is a soldier Next, he 
meets a cavalnmian, an artilleryman or a foreign soldier 
and is told that despite appan'iit di(Ferencf‘s they are all 
soldiers He begins to recognise* the (essentials and later 
when he sees pictures of soldiers from other (‘onntnes, he 
calls them soldiers The general idea of a soldier which 
does not coi respond* to any one particular individual is a 
concept and tl'(* numtal activity through which it ’s 
obtained is c dlcvl “conception” 

Concepts make foi imnital economy through organiza- 
tion They gi\’(' u.s the powiT to think of the many into 
one. They help to organize knowledge, s(*parate isolated 
facts of expel lence and knowlt*dg(' are eombined and 
retained under general heads It is easier and more eco- 
nomic to use gen(*ral ideas than to deal with each indi- 
vidual object. Concepts make possible abstract thought 
and reasoning and the system of science is just classified 
knowledge, knowledge built into concepts which apply not 
only to the past and the present but also to the future. 
When the child calls persons, difleiently dresse'd and equip- 
ped, just soldiers, he is referrmg to essential qualities 
which will help in future classification and distinction as 
well. 

Concepts arc fonned with a pin pose, an (‘ud in view. 
They are tools of thinking and since differtut individuals 
use tools for different purposes, the meaning of concepts 
di£Fers from individual to individual. The selection of 
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essential qualities is relevant to the purpose and what is 
essential from one point of view may not be so fioin 
another. Not only are our concepts of abstiact general 
qualities like honesty, decency, justice or health, widely 
different, but c'V( n our conct'pts of such concrete things as 
paper, oil or shoes have different essences For example, 
paper inav signify diff(*n'ut things to a student, examiner, 
mercliant, inanulactunT oi chemist 

Cone(‘pts may be (^I objc'cts, relations or qnalili<*s Tloise, 
cap, table, etc an' <’()iic‘(‘pts of eonc'n'te ol)|i*c1s Honesty, 
redness, tast(' piinctualits, etc. an* concepts of qualities. 
Bigger, high(T, sinallei, (‘te an* cfinec].' . of iclations Con- 
C(*])ts of abstract c|ualilic‘s and lelations a*c* aeiiuired by 
children latei and the mam care of ilu* teadvT slionld be 
that th(*v acqnue most of th(*ii couf'-pts tlu'mselves 'lie 
should make thcMii diseoMT relatioiis aj^id common qualities, 
and thi'n siijiply tin* name 

Words ])la\ tin 'iiipiirtant iol< m eoiHu plion With their 
help chiblreii an* able to concenli.itc' aitc'iition on geneial 
ideas. They helji elaiity of thouulit and tlu precise and 
accurate usi* of language goi's with clisii and definite 
thinking 


3 JencMEXT 

Concepts do not Iiang alone, they are aKvays related to 
one another Wlic'never two ideas are comic ted and a 
relation of agreement or disagrei'ment is assert'd between 
the two, we have a judgment To judge is to discover the 
relationship between two idea*'. “The house ^s burning”, 
*A horse is a useful animal” "Honesty is the host policy” 
are examples of iudgin(*nt. The idtas relat('d mav be con- 
crete or abstract. The* common meaning of judgment as 
decision is true, w^e decide about the relation bctw'een 
ideas on the basis of perception and our interpretation of 
w’hat we perceive. 
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Conception and judgment involve each other. It is 
only for the sake of distinction that they are treated sepa- 
rately. In forming concepts, percepts are compared and 
this comparison in\olves judgment. Most often such judg- 
ments are not expressed but they aie understood. In 
eomparing difh'ient kinds of soldieis and discovering the 
essential (jualilies common to them, the child does ariive at 
relationship between the sevcTal qualities and types of 
soldiers He do('s ]ndg(' On the othcT hand, all jmlgmcnt 
involv(*s conception ld(’as prf'\ionsl\ formed aie used 
and in judging R'latioiiship b(*tween id(*as, ideas them- 
sehes grow nehci, more accurate* and better deiinc'cl. Fresh 
cjualitics oi lelations aic* recognised among concepts and 
new iiK'aiimgs a<l<«.*(l M.ikme iiew im i',in'‘iiis aboni 
c'duCiition, w\ir, peace or planning, our ideas about them 
grow' iichc'i 

SoiiK' |iii!gnieiits ait' inadt' spontaneousK and immedi- 
ately, W'e call diem intuitu e judgments, loi examplt', the 
child looh's /<7/nig lies is had Intuitions aie |udginents 
made instaiitaneouslv w'lthont any elloit of tlioiight 
When ludgineiit are tiu* lesnlt (»{ lellection and delibera- 
tion, thc'\ aie called delibeiatue, as for (*\aniple every 
man is equal hrjoic the lau. JCst is nerissarq during 
examination days 

Judgment cnleis into (*vei}’ aspect of mental hie Every 
oiu* ol us is eallt'd u|ion to jiulge e\ery luoineiit of our 
W’aking life and it eeitaiuly is one of the main objectives 
of education to teach children to judge ccarcctly. Most 
often teachers iDass on readv-inade judgments to pupils and 
thus unconsciously breed, among them, a habit of depend- 
ing upon the judgments of others. Cultivahi_ the right 
standards of judgment and healthy habits of adinff accord- 
ing to their owm judgment has very grt'at value. It makes 
pupils efficient, self-confident, sell-reliant and intellec- 
tually mdc'peiident. In an enlightened community each 
member should be a law unto liimseK, adjusting self- 
interest and social service by his own trained judgment. 
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But judgments often go wrong unintentionally, it turns 
out that we live lionc'stly mistaken. What arc the com- 
mon causes of failure ol ludginent*'^ The fiist is lack of 
experiencf’ WIkmi all the lacts arc not observed, when evi- 
dence IS insiifricu lit oi when soim* data is negl(*cted, judg- 
ments go wrong. Secondly, it may be due to lack of reflec- 
tion. All th(' iinpbeations ol facts mav not have been fully 
thought about. How often we repent fcir making snapshot 
judgments lumping at eonelnsions or expressing opinions 
thoughtlessly Thirdly, emotional prejudices hit* jealousy 
often mai our jndgnK'uts. Wr all vu*w tht* world from our 
own angle and our judgments are fauHv to the extent to 
which we let our feelings play wath th(*ij: Lastiy, the 
mental habit of depending on othei or of bornowing 
opinions and ('chouig them is fatal to ind(*pendeiit judg- 
ment. Blind aeceptanee of jiidgnunits from otheii. makes 
mental parrots of us all * 

The teachers responsibility in training children to judge 
for theinsehes is grc’at lit* should not only help them to 
acquirt* knowledge* but also to turn it into wisdom by 
guiding thc*in tf> attend to the beaimgs, th(* relationships, 
the applications of facts Young people should be en- 
couraged to think independently. They should be asked 
questions which dt*mand earnest thinking The aim of the 
teacher should lie “not uniform know'ledge, but multiform 
thinking” Much of our common teaching is mere telling, 
cither by teach* t or the textbook. What is needed is 
the creation of s ich social situations as the s:Jution of an 
urgent problem, the discussion of a burning topic, the 
criticism of a story written by a pupil and the like, so that 
pupils may have no other alternative but to se;irch their 
minds and form judgments In the study of science they 
should discover facts for themselves or veiify those already 
knowm, m literature, biography and history they should 
judge motives and conduct of the characters studied; in 
art and music they should distinguish betw^een the beauti- 
ful and the ugly, the harmonious and the jarring. Good 
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taste and love for truth will stimulate independent 
judgment. 


4. Reasoning 

Reasoning is the mciital activity used in argument, demon- 
stration or proof It consists m making a new judg- 
ment on the basis ol judgnu^iit or jiulgmciils already 
formed and is commonly defined as “perceiving lelations 
aniong judgments” or sciaiig agreement or disagreement 
among judgnumts already made Reasoning is genc'ially 
associated with formal rules and formulae of logic, but 
all people, even young childien, rt'ason without consciously 
realizing that they are doing so. \^^len the child runs 
towards ’the door on hearing a hawker, when a dog comes 
back on seeing the inast<T enter ti car, when we put oif an 
engagement or thank a fiiend for a favour reccMved, reason- 
ing IS involved 

Reasoning i» a process of adjustment to a new situation 
and at a soiiu'what highiT h*vel aims at the solution of a 
problem Dewcv anal>si's it into five sti'ps Tn the first 
step a difficults is felt or a jiroblem is realized Unless 
a problem is felt W(‘ do not rtMson The second steii is to 
examine ihi* object or th(* situation can^fully. Often the 
problem is stated in the form of a judgment or a series of 
judgments Thirdly, an attempt is made to solve the 
problem or explain the puzzle. Possible causi's of diffi- 
culty and the several possible solutions are exploied and 
developed. Fourthlv, one w^ry piobable solution is provi- 
sionally accepted, and an attempt is made to veiify or test 
it. All implications are examined and compared with 
facts. In the last step on the basis of proof out solution 
is finally accepted or rejected This may be described 
as taking a decision or making a judgment. 

Let us take an example. On reaching hciine the mother 
finds that the baby is crying bitterly. Hci peace of mind 
is disturbed. This is the presentation of the problem. 
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Next, she examines llic baby carefully to see if it has 
been hint oi is hnnj^iy She obsi'rves it Ironi head to foot 
and there is no mark of iniiiiy She puts th(' babv to 
breast, but the baliy does not st(^p CT\nm: \t, die is 

cominced that the trouble ’s inteinal l>nl whit is the 
trouble^ Next, she supposes it to be pain in the stomach 
If this IS true, a pinch ol soda should •-('t it iii^lit To test 
and verify it she i^ivt’s tlu' babv a pinch of sinla Nc'xt, 
the babv belches and stops cr\inu TIk' ini>th('i has 
accepted finally that the babv was cisini*: owini; to pain in 
the stomach. 

This decision of final |iid*^mt‘iit h is been n'ached 
throii.u:h close cxa’innatKni ol facts \\ln'’i i nnivei^al 
judj^nient is thus ariived at, on the ba^is ot particiilai 
facts, the inctliod is cahed ipdnctivi and when we stait 
with a Kcneial truth or statement and proc*(‘t'd to appl\ it 
to partK'iilar instanc(‘s the method i. dt'diictiM* Thi' 
motluT proceeded to find out imliK*iivcIv wliat (h(‘ troniih' 
with the baby wms. She foimed a sn]ipositi()n or hypo- 
thesis and piocc*ed('(l to \eiifv it Ihit sIk^ ma\ ha\e 
stiirtcd w’lth a ^cneial belief that babies eiv (>iily w'hen 
they have pain m tlu’ stomach tind then ma\ h;ive ]iro- 
ceeded to prove it by applying it to hei babv Tlu' first 
approach is mdnetue, the second is deductive. 

In induction w’c' start wnlh a few obstTvc'd iac‘ts, com- 
pare and classify tliem, try to observe sorru' c*oinmon 
elements in them, form a hxpothi'sis about thea- explana- 
tion, verify that hypothesis for final acceptnuci' oi rejec- 
tion. If the hypothesis is vcTified, it is aec(‘pted as f'xpla- 
nation Thus induction tries to discover universal rela- 
tions amont; facts on the basis of wliat is observed and 
experienced It passes from the paiticiilar to the universal 
truth. In deduction we start with a nmversal preposition 
and proceed to prove it liy applying it to fresh instances. 
Induction is a method of discovery and research, deduc- 
tion is a method of application and proof. The tw'O start 
at the opposite ends and move in different directions, but 
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they are not opposed to each other as is commonly sup- 
posed. They arc' two processes in the same actnity called 
reasoning or they nia\ be considered as two aspects or 
phases of the sam^' process. 

Though it IS possible* to aiialvsc' rea^^ning mid indieatc 
its most cssc*nlial steps, pc'ople not only do not analyse 
their reasoning but also rc'sc'iit othei people’s elFoit to do 
it lor thc'in Tlu'y leaeh conclusions b\ pioei’sst*'* which 
are largely iniconsc*ions. or simplv ininp at conclusions. 

Reasoning is a \alnable mental activity and in thi* solu- 
Lion of pioblcnis is fai siipenor to the method of trial and 
error. In the lattcT the malc'iial must be present but 
in rc'asoning tlu* inaten.il nec'd not bi' prc*sent The com- 
mander plans stiategv from the head-quaitci s, hundieds 
of njiles.bc'hiiid the* front, and since' the s('\(*ial altcTiia- 
tives are mentally tc'^ted, it saves great time and c'nergy 
The aAifiinstratoi can find out bv leasonii.e the efleets 
of a change in polic'V before making the change', the* 
engint'ci can j’^an a building less eostlv' and niou* commo- 
dious, the eciiieatoi ean choose* between policies and 
mc'thods befoie pnlting them into piacliei* bv a process 
of reasoning Rc'asoning solvc's pr('bl(*ms and c*an use the 
experience of othei s Reasoning leads to cultural progrc'ss 
and is a souice of mdiv’idual efficieucv and v,cll-b?iiig 

5. Conditions Tiivt Shmulvte TnivkiNc; 

Thc^se ina\ b'* traec'd to the* c'nvironment of an individual 
or his peisonahty In the' fiist place* thc'ie are some type's 
of situations which compe*! thinking Fact' tei face with 
rapid and far-reaching changes as our own time's are 
witnessing, thinking is an impeiative nece*ssity In any 
democratic country considerable' pTcininm is placed on 
thought and it is a ef'inmon belu'f that only through reflec- 
tive thinking people can meet the challenge of social and 
political problems But in communities wh(*re custom and 
tradition hold full sw^ay over the life and thought of the 
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people, thinking is looked upon with suspicion. So is 
the ease wjth coinniunilies in which religious or political 
dictatorship prevails Tlu* school is a community and if 
the pupils are not hedged in by too many rules, if the 
teacher, instead of giving too much guidance, presents 
situations in which pupiK aie called upon to decide for 
themselves in matteis of discipline, organisation and social 
functions, they v’lll dt'V(‘lop habits oi self-reliance in 
thought and r(*asoiiing The teacher should ha\e a progres- 
si\c .attitude, and should bt^ eonslantly presenting problems 
to their class(‘s for tfTortfiil thinking. 

Secondly, thought is ^tiinulatc'd by contact with people* 
of different views, habits, b(‘hefs anrl culture. Today our 
cosmopolitan neighbourhoofl has brought us very close to 
different parts of tin* world Rad^ », newspapers, travid- 
books should figiiK* pioinin(‘ntly in die life of the school 
as also visits to otluT lands and peoph s Tiavelling ^hould 
be cncoiirageil and subsidised by the school in collabo- 
ration w’lth the state. 

Thirdh, in th(» d<‘\ elopnient of thought, language plays 
an important role. It is not nuTcly a means of coniinuni- 
cation, a medium of social intercourse, but also a tool of 
thinking Thoughts and wfirds an* so closely connected 
that the oik* nearly .iKvays t(*nds to call up the other 
"The word thus beeoni(*s a sort of handle to the idea.'' 
Ideas are (Jnsive, they (jiiickly fade from consciousness 
and if w’e wi^h to organise ideas lo a high degree of com- 
plexity and subtlety, w’c can do so b\ organising our 
expression in language Words act as jicgs on which we 
can conveniently hand our ideas and come back lo them; 
they are vehicles of meanings and often bring back to 
consciousness the coric.sponding ideas. Many sciences like 
mathematics would not have developed without language. 


6 Training in Thought and Reasoning 
In modem education nothing is considered more impor- 
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taut tlian IracliiMt; cIiildK'ii to think .ind reason for them- 
selves Stress IS laid vu the all-n)iind ehiMit;es takino, place 
in oiii inaiiilold i n\ iroinnta»^ and on the inipc'ssibihty of 
('ch.ie.iliiie; the \onn'j,er i^t'ncTtif ion {or .idnit social hvini^ 
wlaei* paltiM'n is nneerlan The tlhiL Ciin and should 
!)e doiK’ IS to e(in![' ehil<in‘n with an ahililv to think foi 
theni'ielv (‘s and sneeessi iillv nn‘( I th<* eliai''-!!:' ^ sihiations 
of a I han^ine, woild 

"S’lie liS'chei has t.) ]^ia\ a nioie I'llfunlt i(de in .aleev- 
uvjr this aim lie is not to he an initiator, a !< :d(‘i inOi 
ahoM* iiM-nta! lo(4sl(‘ps ehildr'‘n aie to '.\alk he* tie-own 
hiinseif mlo lh*‘ h i< k'aiennd he is >o slmiiil^. ih* n* lo 
lu'ccaiH' then- own Ie.nk » lo ‘l•*'el c aeli didiinllv .i*- il it 
’• er(' ti battle to be w on ^oiin” ju ool * nn st be* '.ii lCJi d 

o) ^tani!' on then own to bi si'.l-irli.inl .ne* lo'^ome.'- 

iiil m slndv and t i(Mii;lit .a hiee, most b.e il\nti'.ne, 

pieseiTne^ ikw in. it *■ la' .nal .i n w siandjiomt .nid t‘li.illi‘n- 
, 1 'e.' the Viinni: i ‘telk et \<' irad\-ina.le dciiinti >n n. inks 
• 1 ilMi nl) o* ..n‘!oi'l ihnikin*.'/ will lirip rnnils -.lionid 
be <*nided to th'iiU a'ul ‘.teip, Sneb ixiivl- n, wlncli 
ill* \ stndv b\ ill lO <'*«e. at ihi* sioiUJ spon •'! the ‘.mi he” 
linnkl be t.inl'nlv or'ianis**il and heipaait i.issioom d’.s- 
(ii'^'.aiis ol an uiioin..{l tvju* on t..p»(s ahea'b sliid-. ! 
shoi'ld be held 

Slu iilcl teaciiiiej be nulneloeoi dedm. li^ x‘'-' Shonid *1: 
’■\ulier sla:t with a ]ia’ t’l-nlai insl.in i* »ai('. tnion'^Ii a 
. en'iiai i'«on, helji ]>mj)iK to obMi.i •■o'K'ral inic's, slioidd 
lie i*ive them th(‘ inle oi delinition sliar^htawav .i"d ask 
diem to app!\ it to jiaitjenlir er (air-i Oldei te.a'hinp, 
Wtis mostly dednelivc*. The tiMcher ollered the inlo oi 
dc'finilion, asked the' cl. is*, to ei.mmit it ti? ii ‘i loiy and 
llu'ii ti;ave e\ampli*s to illnstiate it. nehnitKais (4 parts 
ol spe(*eli, ink's ol u;iamm.ir, rnk s lo; mi:lti]i1ieation of 
decim.ils and the 1 ki' w(*r(' boldly pimted m textbook*:, 
transciilicd on the blackbojud and c'eremonioiisly repc*ated 
by the teacher so that tht' pupils may mt .norize them foi 
rnecliaiiical application This method w’as no doubt t'cono- 
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mical for both the teacher and the taught, but it gave no 
opportunity for independent thinking The lesson lacked 
vigour, the concepts formed were not so lich and the 
general rule acquired was not so suggestive. On the other 
hand, the method of mdiiction take, the mind through the 
same steps which it would follow naturally if left to itsv'lf 
It h(‘lps to f'stablish intimate contact between study and 
experK-ncc. The teacher tak(‘s hall a do/en sentences of 
daily use Ih* presfMits each sentiaici' one b\ one and asks 
what peison or thing is talked about in it Often he gives 
a couple of sentences about the sam(‘ thing nr person to 
emphasise his point Tlien h(‘ tcdls th(Mu “What we talk 
about IS called .suh/rr/”, and c.ills upon uidiVKliial pupils 
to frame a definition tliat th(‘ part of si'iitcnce that tells 
what we talk .iboiit is calh'cl tin* m b/rr/ of that •‘ento‘K‘(. 
The class feel that it is hy thiMr -own (‘fforl that they 
a(*hie\e the rule and d(‘vclop skill in ^he use of kn()\>ledge 
But the inductive method is long and, with comph'x topics 
may prove cuinbcrsonie and conlusing And wIumi a heav\ 
syllabus is to b(‘ coven'd within a ]in'scTib('d period of 
time, the deductive method has to l)f* ii'^ed without 
apology. 

The best method of tc'aching is neither tlie inducti\e 
nor the d('dncti\(’, but u wise combination ol both Nor 
do the tw'o exclude c'ach othi*r. The teacher should us(‘ 
the inductive method to make* knowl(‘dge vilal and objec- 
tive and the deductive method to make knowledge syste- 
matic and comprehensive All subject^ can be taught 
both ways and each should be taught to some extent in 
ea^'h way. 


Questions 

1. What are the various steps in a complete act of 
thoughti^ What are the causes of poor thinking? How 
can children be trained to think efficiently? 
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2 Describe the relation between thought and language 
and the significance ol this relation for teaching 

3. How do concepts arise in the mind? W'hat is the 
significance of concepts in education'^ How can the 
teacher help the child in forniiiig concepts? 

4 What are the conditions which stnnnlati* thinking’^ 
How far do the\ allect tliinking among Indians'^ 

0. Wiiat proc(\sses an* used in n'asoning'^ 

t) Explain and illustrate the iiulieative and ihe deductive 
methods ol teaching and discuss then lelatixe nierits 

Hija-JUiiNC rs lOR Frami-.R S'lnn^ 

1. Woodwoitli P.syrlioloiiy, ( Metliiii'n ). 

2 IX'Xter Oarlick Pbytholouy in the St hoohifom, 
( ) ■ 

l3c\ve\ Hou Wr Think, (II arrap ) 

James rimep/cs oj Psijchvlo^y. (Macnnllaa) 



XVI] 


SKN \\UA WD CU Ar»AC:TF.F 

\ T»ii: Na'hti. or Si-.NiivTi- vi 

Thk lili- instinctiw iinc) 

then I'liM'lions .'iisc laiiu-K ^roin ihc pniic'ipal iiisliiicts 
wo Iia\o alj( ac!\ Snoli iii'.tinots auil llioir 

iioc('ir.pa'iyMi'.' (Miioticnvi a^'c* aic.i'scd 1)\ • lai'Jt' \a»'i'ty ol 
obic'cis 'Ilu:* anythin**; wliuli nlislnuts a oliild iiuikos 
him , it m.)\ ])( a uih'c do*; »‘i hlhoi. Any- 

ihm'j 'itMP 'o aud in’v\ aicMsns lii«> onr.nsih. i( mav ho a 

• • 

hook, lard, i'Io\\»r (a ni'j.iia' So.ik’o i- ^ ("n smoji* oh]''C‘i 
aroiisfs nioic lli.i i <nic‘ v\ tino‘i\«’ (» tipd -A^^'roid 

I'liiolioMs miY wjMj o.’oli otlioi [f) hum o(‘niplo\ oinotiinis. 
Thus a thild loai. adii.iK»’ou aud n'snnt*^ lor lus 

Kithfi, th’^ hlrnd of < motions wo o i” iiuc Ik* I('(‘K Fcmi 
cU'd di'‘*’usl at tl’o siohl oi a Iroy; ai.d ihis h^ ud ai {*mo- 
tioiis IS callrd d1'us m lh«* (‘oui r *»f o\j>oi lonoo, 

eiiior'ous com, [ > h or.'ai'isod lound a (d ohjc'cts 

and u “umh'r 'd o iK.tKMi d alfitiidi-s aio lojuud ahoiil 
them So uiuoh ^o that whe-u an ohjool o piosonu’d, oi 
when an imayo or id(*a iii it oociii'.. tin* wlitrlo omo- 
tinniA h)( /id .so o'^.m-sod i-* a*onsod Tli'* ohjoot hccomi's 
the* c(ailro ol an f motion oi of a s\sfi*m of cu'otions Such 
an oryauisod s\«^ti*ni of omotionJ tomh'Mcios and attitudes 
IS r.illcd a sniUuiV7\t. “\ s( nliiui'nl,” sa\ -> McDoucjall, 
“nivohos an individual (i*iid(*Tic\ to oxiioiionci* ccTtaiii 
(.motion*- and dosins in rolation to sonu* p.irlicnlav objeot.*^ 
ft is an omc;tional di.spositioii, a ^loiip of atlitude*s and 
mtcTcsts, oi'jjanisod ahoi.'t a certain ohiect 

Lot us exaniine thi* typical sontiinont of love between a 
m.in and his wife. In the beginning, interest in her may 

‘ Social Psychology. 
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have been aroused by sex attraction. She looked young 
and beautiful Later, he finds that she looks after his 
comfort and strives to secure and proinoti* his well-being, 
'riie emotional altitude is fiirlluT strength eiu^d wlicTi he 
(Mijoys her tompaifS, shares with Iht hl^ es]K*ii«*nces and 
thoughts as also (he burden ol ilomestie n sponsibilities 
IFr* feels lonely in her absenee and seiiiri' in h^‘i piesence 
Later, they have childieii and sh<‘ is loi'sed npon ^is tlie 
mother ol his childri’ii. 1'hus the* sc'ulinuMit n\ lo\e glows 
and lUtitiires and in its loinitiiK n and in.itniiJe ihc' 
iTishiiets ol sex, si'll-pu'siTs.ilion, gi egaTioi:‘.m*ss, sclt- 
a'-seition, scll-al).i>(‘nic‘nt eaid ])ai entlKKul play an iinpor- 
tant pait 'Ihe 'sniitaiuait h.i* giown lioni the iiistiiicriw 
nature of man intf) a If inn which nannnt hi- ea‘al\ haeed 
to ;iii> one* of those instincts. 

Thus senlnneiit'* an* more i)i li ss pcMmaient cmotjonal 
attitftvlt^, tlie\ an iiuilt iip lonnd pa'lu nlai ('bjects, they 
take tune to leatim’ tiiid il they die, the\ do not die in 
a day, and 'iie\ an liiised on ec^itam instmetiM* tendencies 

Tf w'e have sentiment loi a thing, \\*e t(*nd to feel 
more sliongl\ hn it than lor other obv'cl'' ol the same 
kind We all devi'Iop a sentiment lor a certain room in 
which we woik, lot onr pens, schools and Leoniile authors. 
Wv feel a thrill oi pleasiiic when w'e utnrn to our loom 
afU*r a pcTiod oi absence, find o\ir pen aitcT having lost 
it, pay a visit to oni old school or talk about the merits 
<jf onr lavonnte antlioi We do not (‘xpi'i k'iks* such 
emotions fir rooms, pens, schools and authors in general. 

Sentiments mav also be developed foi absti.iet ideals 
such as justice and trntli Childhood (in.iii 'ls were solwd 
by giving every child his due, jiarents distr'biited sweets, 
toys and other things eipially, teaclu'is awarded maiks 
according to meiit Fears aiul jcalousu's v\eie set at rest 
by our idea ol justice and we f<*lt a sense ('‘f seeurity and 
protection in the idea. Later, we tieati^d others fairly, 
demanded justice for tlie oppn'ssed, .md applauded all 
those; people in fiction and real life who dealt with others 
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in a just manner. The idea of justice came to be charpjed 
with strong emotions It began to be frequently appealed 
to, spelt with a capital letter and woi shipped like a deity. 
A strong sentiment had been developed round the general 
idea oi ideal of justice. 

Sentiments may be centred round a concrete particular 
object as T may have' a sentiment of love for my child 
or round a concrete general object as love for children 
m geiit'ral or lound abstract objc'cts as love for truth, 
justice or \irtue This is thi' oidei in whicli sentiments 
grow and this is th<' basis on which thc‘\ are commonly 
classified. 


2. SrxriMENT, Emotion \nu Moon 

• 

A sentiriKmt sliould be distinguished fioin .in ('motion. 
A sentiment is a p(*rmaneiit disposithm a more' ui l('ss 
permanent attitude of the mincl towards objects, w'hile 
emotion is something immediately espenenced, a transi- 
tor>' passing state* or jorocc'ss ol mind The formc'r is a 
fact of mcnital striieture, the latter a fact ol ('xperienec*. 
A sentiment is not an actual experience, but an ('motion 
is. A child feels angry because he cannot do what ho 
likes and his anger is an ('motion So also is the anger of 
a lover towards his rival tiying to do harm to his beloved 
Tlie anger of the child is an emotion attached to his 
instinct, while the anger ol the lover is an emotion 
attached to his sentiment of love towards his beloved 
Both the state's of anger arc actiiallv experienced but not 
the instinct of the child nor the sentiment of the lover. 
A sentirnc'nt is an .ittitiide of mind, while an eriotion is 
an exx)erienc(‘ in w’hich that attitude is c.xpressed 

Nor should a sentiment be confused with a mood A 
mood is a mere emotion long drawn out for some lime, 
but a sentiment is a permanent attitude. A mood can 
be experienced when we get angry at every object that 
comes our way. It has less objective reference. When 
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we are in a mood of anger every object will invariably 
excite our feeling, but we know too well that we cannot 
love each and every object. Sentiments are aroused only 
by a definite class of objects. 

3. Sentiments and IIabiis 

All our sentiments iorm for themselves (TTtam habitual 
modes of expression. If such habitual modes of behaviour 
do not grow up round anyone ol our sentiments, the 
sentiment gets relativelv neglected, becomes spasmodic 
in its operation, and may gradnalK die out Thus the man 
who has no regular habits of association with his family, 
no habits of eiistomary forms ol public worship, or of 
studying, and participating in, national activities and 
interests, cannot possibly have' any sentmicnt for family, 
relni!e’’.ip» or country* He is moved to till these forms of 
activity hy sudden outbursts of c'motion and Ins emotional 
excitement does not lead to any constmetive and conti- 
nuous flow of energy in any particular line of action. In 
the absence habits his emotions grow less frequent 
and the sentiment gradually dies out Habits bring 
stability, strength and regularity to s-entimc'uts 

4. The Gnow-ni of Sentimenis 

Early life of instinct is impulsive and only giadiially comes 
to be conti oiled and modified into an orderly and well 
organised life through the growth and devt'lopmcnt of 
sentiments. Wdien a sentiment has grown up round a 
specific object, the impulses of the individual with regard 
to the object come to be controlled by that sentiment. 
Such impulses as are m harmony with it are strengthened 
and those in conflict with it are restrained and modified. 
The early reactions of children to their toys and hobbies 
are sudden and irregular and they accompained by 
stray emotions. But gradually order and continuity is 
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restored when a sentiment is developed Thc' angry child 
hits, or breaks the objc^ct, stamps his foot, clenches his 
tcctli, abuses and indiilg('S in some form of hostile action 
towaids the objc'ct or person that has aroused his anger 
Bill the lean nho has di'yelojicd a strong sentiment of 
rev('ng(‘ plans to do mjurv to llu' eni'niy, he spends untold 
tune and thought to c»iriy out his plan In tlu' early 
vf'ars a child lias onthnists ol aIh‘r'tioii lor his mother, he 
einbiaees lit r. plays with her anti dots a sc(/re ('I othtT 
things as she nninsleis to liis in'eds and jih'iisnres H 
she thwarts him h* breomes align with hi‘r. he tha's not 
speak to liei la e\en t«'ar her clothe Sech leaclions 

are spasmodic .md iire^iilai I'nt coiisitlei liie lose ot a 
grown-up soimg in.m lor his moth(‘i, tlu re is a (jiiiet hal- 
ing of respei t and ec .nsule' alion lor h 'i d'hioiigh con- 
versation and behaMoni hi* kmmIs hi> sonsitiM*iie''S lor hej 
feelings and eomloii, her faults are* t hanged I'm/ her 
merits. eM*i> thug he do<‘s is seen iiiid \alned m leims 
of wliat it would mean to hei Th(* si*ntiin(‘nt ol afFechon 
for th(' iin.thei lM^ now' l)iougl»t nmt\, ordoi, stability 
and continiiiU into ^la* hh' and b(‘b.i\ioni ol tin* \oung 
man 

Just .IS th(* giowth ol an mdi\idual :,e^‘iimeiu ti a. in- 
forms th(* lift* ol instinct and iin])iilsi* into one ol oidoi 
and liarmoiiy, so the senlimeiils themscKcs are organis 'd 
into a hierarchs or an mter-ndated system Such organi- 
sation IS bionght about on a dual basis Oni* si'ntinu‘nt 
may coiitiol anothei (*ithci on account ol the gieater inten- 
sity ol the impnlses to which it use or on account 

of the greater gencTalily of the object towards wdiicli it 
is directed 

As an instance* of tlie liist, we may take the love ol 
Romeo for Juliet Romeo had many sentimems before 
his love for Jiili(*t grew up, for example, tlie family senti- 
ment and the sentiment of nvaliy. These sentiments were 
oppos(*d to the sentiment of love, but hi course of time* 
they all had to be subordinated to it. Love liecamc the 
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ma^tc^r sentiment and all instincts and impulses prompted 
by minor sentiments could not function independently of 
iho master sentinicnl It they are opposed to the inasltT 
sentiment, they uk* restrained and clieckt'd, if they are 
•n harmony with it, they cm* hirther streir^llienc'd and 
encouraged All the other sentiments thus come to be 
controlled by this sentiment and in so far as llii* behaMoni 
of the liMii” or^^anism is ruled b\ this master sentiiiienl 
ihere is a gi eater uiiiloriUits in it than it the \aiJoiis S'*nti- 
iiK'nl funetioned sc'parately 

The (leselopmenl ol tlu* mastei s(‘ntiiMi»'t is lelii'e.e 
Hut at dillereiit time'i in our hl(‘ somt* si TitiiUent or the 
othei beeoiiu's the ruling jmssio«i oi th(* d.iy The school- 
boy bu\s a eyele, and c-aling, walking, le.aling. all Ins 
life /oi tlu* tune being is ei*ntied loniul it. Wlanevt'! hv* 
has to go out lor a diort cir long dislanee, to sn* a mateli 
or ri’K-a.'? (‘Hand he-thiiiks of his c*\c‘l(' and iides it LatiT 
on somelhing else tnins up sa\ a tiip to the hills, 
and in> thou liis, fe‘*iings and actions au* all din*;. led to 
th(* pi()])os<d trip Al several pi'iiods o- Ins Ih. some 
thing or tlu* otlu i becomes tlu* e; ntn* oi a stiong sc'iiti- 
inent and luU's his hh* So tlirough dii* wh.ile cairse of 
life, new' lose, imbitioii, a hobln or an iileal becomes 
the lohng passion ol the das and gis(*s ti semblanci* ol 
unity lo all that s\e think, feel and ilo 

Secondly, the uigainsation ('f si*ntiin(*nts nu s take place 
not und(*i a strong sentiment but under a moie geiu'ial 
one. The nune abstract, the more gen(*ral, tlie nu.ie iiulii- 
sisa* a sentiiucnt is, the inoie it takes up, within itself, 
tile lestricted sentiments The Ic'Si* oi a clnld n-a\ tail 
svithin lh(* sentiment oi lose loi the Iannis i ssludo. 
which mas m its Inrii Ik* os erposv(*red hy a loxc for tlu* 
eomrnnnity, and latei, for luiinaiiity. 

ft is obvious that if the grosvth aiul ties t*lopinc*nt of 
sontmients proceeds on a more iMtioiial aiid moral basis 
there svould be a greater concortl and happiness not only 
in the life of the individual but also of the society to svhich 
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the individual belongs. But our moral life is seldom thus 
organised. Most often several sentiments dominate at 
different times and there is a danger of conflict. When 
two or more partially opposed sentiments are excited 
together and there is no principle of harmony, there is 
strife between them involving pain and misery. 

5 Thl Sentimi'm ()i SELr-nEC\Rn 

But there is one seiitiiiK^iit which possesses eor.cn*tenes*'' 
generality and all-ineliisiv(‘ness This is the* scmtiinent of 
self-regard Tt is a s\st('m of c*inoti(.i.s. impulses and 
desires which grow up and becomi* (organised about the 
id(*a ol s('H The sentiiiK'nt rii self-regaid grows out of 
a scenes ol (wpcTiences relating to lh(‘ prestige and to, the* 
goals and ideals pursued by an individual “f am not 
the person to cheat', “I belong to •this or lhal'*f; pe of 
family”, “What will inv hi<*nds sav”, and so on Tliese 
thoughts and feelings contiibiile to onr idea and ideal of 
ourselves around which a sentniK'iit comes to be organised. 
The sc*ntiment iloininates the mind in all normal people. 
It IS concrete and particular because it is a sentiment for 
self. It IS all inclusive and general because all other senti- 
ments are parts of niysc'lf and in a sense* this sentiment 
IS directc'd towards all of them Jt is the ruling and 
master sentiment of all 

A child begins early to distinguish himsell from the things 
and persons around him, to know what lie can feel 
and do and what is beyond his capacity Then he be- 
comes conscious of himself as a living being and later 
begins to reflect on and criticise his conduct Ris friends 
praise or blame him and his social experience makes him 
realise that he is not onl>' an object of thought but also a 
thinker. Gradually self-consciousness grows and he 
identifies himself with certain likes and dislikes, thoughts 
and ideas, feelings and emotions, skills and abilities, tastes 
and patterns of living. He forms definite ideas of himself 
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as being a person of such-and-such a character. How he 
is treated by his friends not only hc*lj)s him to know what 
he is but also what hr ought to be. Tins is very important 
from the point of view of education Yoiiin; jieople should 
lie helped to form a better picture of themselves If they 
are persuaded to ihmk themselves as honi^'^t, tmthful, 
reliable, hard-working people by being treated as much, 
they will be fillc'd with shanu‘ when it is pointed out to 
them they have' shirked work, told a he oi let down a 
friend. A boy wdio has com(' to regard himsell as a wicked, 
worthless lellow, w’lll look upon his faults and misde- 
mejinoiirs as a confiiniatioii ol wdiat opinion others and he* 
hinis('lf hold about his eharacter and merit “A decent 
man does not do that”, “A Hrahmin or Haiput does nol 
behave like that," “The son ol so-and-so has never stolen," 
“A student of this .ehool has aKvays been a good sport" 
and CiiK- ^lke, t'mphu^ize dilhTCiit aspects ol the self and 
h(*ight<'n the rc^giird which young people should have for 
themselves. They build his pn^stigc*, sell-iespeel and 
character. He tries to live* up to this ideal, first In che- 
rishing and worshipping the ideal sell and then bv obe\- 
ing its dictates in daily life Tims grows th(' sentiment of 
self-regard which gives unitv and strbihts' to his whole 
life. 

Th(‘ fulfilment of his loses and hates twokes cdation, and 
the failure and frustration ol them exokr's disgust. So 
keen may be this disgust and the disajiproval ol society 
that life does not seem worth li\ing At first the social 
reference of the sentiment of self-regard is to the family. 
As our love is confined to this circle, it is theie that we are 
elated and depressed. The circle widens and it is in the 
presence of his equals that the sclioolboy feels abasement 
and elation and so throughout our lives we seek the appro- 
\al of our peers. The man oi letters refuses to be judgexi 
by the vulgar herd. 

Gradually we come to look to the ideal self for approval 
or otherwdse of our conduct With the growth ol moral 
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sentiiiuMits the individual becomes a member of an ult'al 
socu'ty and it is to tlie approval of that soeiet\ as i(*p- 
Tesented in our own hi^lu'r si‘lf dial we attach the hud^'st 
worth When the static' is leaehed wi' arris (' at tlu' limits 
of sc'll-deselnpuK'Tit Now all impulse's arf* coiilrelh'd and 
directed In the ul(*a! sell. Tlir. is wliat is meant In m'H- 
coutiol lint such contiol is won tiiroin;li and alter lone; 
training duiin*^ w'hie^i the ideal self ”,iows ami deselops. 
XAMli most iikIts idiials such a s^l”e is aspired to but 
seUh'in a**hieM*d 


(i X’oi.rNi'Mn Ac 'i ion 

SeM-conti('l o^ tl;.* tsii- <!isei ibfd dvwj* lijs d'lecl 
lefcTcnce to what is ^cMicaalb c'alled ti ill W'lll is 'varuvisly 
defim-d as the powei ol sustained \ol utaiv aeti\it\, tlu‘ 
eapacit\ to ie»jnlale c'onrlnct, as pefsislcaice oi^T'^lU'en- 
iration ol edoit r»ut thc‘s(‘ definitions me c‘iih(‘i n-oitd 
or partake* of ‘Tacultv ps\choloa:\" wlmli we h.o c cau*- 
fully avoi(l(‘d in onr lT(*atm< nt (*t mental lih* tind behaviour. 
The l)*‘st eoinse would be to analyse^ and deM-nbc* volnn- 
taiy .uti\it\ or \oiilional actions i.illiei llian r nl(T into 
a speculatne discussion ol the* j'low ei ol wiHiiil!: and mak- 
nii; an ellort 

A solunt.nv .icl like nistmctise aetuiii is pnrposise iind 
IS dinv t(*d to th ’ attainment of ends Ihit theie is raie 
difFeienc*e A vohmtaiy action is precedc’d b\ a lull hiic- 
know’ledt^e or i)ie-Msi()n ol what we aie e,oim^ to do 
Tile ontw'aid liodily mo\enu*nts an* the* same*, but they an* 
accornpanud by a dr sue ami pre-know l<*de(* ef the iiainn* 
of onr activity as wr'll as of the purpose* t^om^ to be serv<‘d 
by it This future c*nd is pr(*sent from the hc*e;nmiuiT m 
the form of an idea, and this id(*a ronsi*s a wish and 
sn^^psts to thought means lor the realisation of th(* <*nd. 
The idf'a of the means and the f'nd along wath a desire 
(ill the part of the self to achieve it distinguisli the volun- 
tar\' action from others Tt is an act performed knownngly. 
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df lil):'iat(‘ly, ^v!dl df'sirc, dcvisicai. precision and choice 
of both tht* cskIs and the nii'ans It is action mediated 
l)y ideas. 

A \()Iimiar\ action i> c-pprised to flic mvolnnlary or 
iinpidsivc action The di/FcToncc is that an impulsive 
aLlKiii IS isolated, it »s not the t\pe of action we lenally 
perforin and it is not accoinpanied b\ an\ pn ’-know led '.le 
of th(‘ (Mid and tJie iiK'ans to its tU !iie\enn*nl I'e‘fle\, 
instintue .ind habilnal actions ai(‘ in\olnntai\ because 
llii'V are pciloiru’d inoic' or l<‘ss tinlornalieallv In a 
'filnntan actum tlu* nuMiis and tlu* c‘nd tin’ “fnsi ci'iisi- 
(lend in till ir lelahon to the t('tal system of impnls’e^ 
II I lulled m {li(‘ ii’ni'’p(ien ol IIk‘ ‘‘e!l" \\’!ien two nnpnl- 

'■'•s le.’alini* to tlu* ojip(isi*i comsrs o! lUl-on tin prisr^il 
si nvllaneonsb , \m liaxe a eonlnit lollc.wed b\ inaction 
lempoitiiy nr ])i in.t'iie’it bnr wIum: die t\‘o xobuPa'' tiC t'* 
oppO'.i* e'.ii’li ollu r \\\' eon adei tlien 1 1 s|^i ^ trv i* .niv anttii;es 
or i.KMi^s \s Sto'ii I lUtirks, ‘A'l'lentti* t*elion (lo(*s not 
follow’ eillu’i (I tb< (‘OTiflu tini!. tendi'iieii’s as such, it 
follow’s oin ''M’lere.ie# ('> th** one to tlio olt» m it i^ die 
ccMieeplioii o‘ the ‘ill .is aeent which iiKiki ^ dm 'h leie-ico 
"JJie tilteinali\e is not ‘tins' oi dh it’ bnt ‘sli.iii I do ihi>' 
or ‘‘^htill 1 do thtil Fiaeli line oi .a I'on w>lh its reoih^ is 
con- 'di'O'd not m isolation Imt as ,i pait of th»' I'leahv 
cons' meted W'holi for which the word ‘1’ slan.ii'i 

7 DKiaHKllVlK'N 

^^ "Il(’n .III tiction loik v' s the baie ]^resentat'f‘.n of a.* i-li^'i 
of that ticbon, \\r li.ixe an uhu^-nu ar tion think 

of tl ]iarticnltir moMMiieiit and onr imisiles eaiiy it out, 
tlioni^h W’e may not liaxi’ meant to do it cMii^c’hes. \\hii* 
W’e ait‘ w at chill” .in .itlilelic coiiti’st om aniomatic.dly 
iiioMs w’ltli that o! ilu‘ .ithh'tc* wlio is fiyiinj; to clear the 
r'»ol(’ \anii and whom we W’lsh to w’in Th-’U' n, only one 
idea in the mind and \vv act on it Ihil oileii tlu* inmd 

' Muniial (»/ Psiichrlof^tj. page 630 
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has many thoughts before it. Some favour one line of 
action, others inhibit it. Action is arrested and the mind 
IS said to deliberate. Several objects occupy attention and 
we re\iew the merits of the opposing courses of action. 
Whenever any on<* of them issues into inovenmit we are 
said to have decided or declaied in favoiii of one of the 
alternatives. The consideiatioiis strengthening or oppos- 
ing the dilfercnt alternatives are termed i caserns or 
ijwtivcs. 

The process of dc^hberation is capable nl great coinpli- 
c'ations. T he alternative nias be simple, doing a thing 
or not doing it, or tluTe may be two incompatible hn€\s 
of action ('qmilly .ittraeli\(‘ The mind hesilatc's and vacil- 
lates, then' IS a soit of mental s(‘e-sa\v Now one alter- 
riatise, and ikav another, is brought beioH' ccmscioiisr«,ess. 
There is a eonilict of motivi's The* tv » course's of action 
are weight'd and coiisidcTed in all their possible* advan- 
tages, merits and drawbacks This state of distuibed 
equilibrium may lasf ior weeks and months, occiipsing the 
mind at int('r\als Today oiu' si't of motives or reasons 
appears stronger, tomorrow anotliei set The self is 
inclined soinetiines to one and sonu'times to another. 


S Decision 


flow does decision aris(‘ m a cas(' of deliberation? How 
IS suspense and hesitation translatc'd into resolution and 
action? This may happen in many w.iys It may be that 
we decide very rationally aftiT w(*ighing arguments for 
and against a particular course' of action. In such a case 
it appears as if the arguments themsc'lvi's have settled 
the issue and we oursc'lves are passive Decision seems 
to flow from the very nature of things. Sometimes there 
are no strong reasons for one course or the other and we 
decide by. some accidental circumstance We let ourselves 
be guided either by such a thing as a throw of the coin 
or by a passing fancy. In a come-what-may attitude we 
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act abruptly without caring for the consequences. Such 
decisions are determined by passions and are not of great 
moral worth. 

But theie are some cases of conflict in winch it seems 
that a decision has been reached by an effort ol will. 
When we follow the path of austen* duty sacrificing all 
sorts of rich and mundane didights, when wc‘ resist temp- 
tations to act on a moral principlt*, when we rt‘]iress our 
strong leeling and expose ourseKes to dangei or social 
disgrace for the sake of an ideal that we ch(*iish or a moral 
principle that must be uplu'ld, wc‘ feel like acting in fhr 
line of the greatest resistance and speak of coiKpiering 
and overcoming our impulses and temptations. Whcaiever 
a rare and more uleal impulse prcv.uls ovt'r one of an 
instyictive and habitual kind, W’e feel that w’e ourselves, 
by our owai wilful act, iiicliiK'd the bi'ain, that we adde-d 
our c.»vii liMiig efloi<: to the weight of the logical n^ason 
w'hieh, tak(Mi alom, seems pow’crless to act There is a 
feeling of efloit ainl th(‘ self appears to laive made a crea- 
tive contribrMon to decision 

Oiir impiilsc\s have stionger molises being habitual as 
well as emotional, w’hilc^ our ideals litive weaker ones 
When the latter o\erpow’ers the tornier it dot\s so through 
the reinlorceineiit it has received from this (effort. The 
strength or amount of this effort varies with the amoniit 
of r(\sistane(' it has to nu'et from the impulse “ Vnd if a 
bri(‘f definition of ideal or inoial aetion were recpiired, 
none could be given w’hich would betliT fit the appear- 
ances than this It is action in the line of the greatest 
resistance ” 

“The fact may be most bru'fly symbolised thus, P 
standing for propensity, 1 for the ideal impuLsi' and E for 
the effort: 

1 per sc < P 
I+E > P 

In other words, if E adds itself to I, P immediately offers 
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the' least lesistaiice, and motion occurs iii spite of it.*** 
Wlicncc' comes tins effort^ Whal dc'cides the struggle 
IS not any sc’paralv t)o\\(t but iiieu'ly the sentiment of 
Si'lf-reuiaid If this si'iitiment is satisfactorily devc'loped, 
th( ideas c/f a persem's position in the world, his status in 
society, his amlntKJiis and aspirations aloiii? with the 
emotions and inipidses associatc'd with them will be 
capable ol n'-inhacinii the ideal motne As McDongall 
says, ''Tlif' roK^»i;o7i.s, /hr* d(‘sirc\' mid arising 

u itlitu this lf-rri^(iidtu'j sci'tiniciii aif thr motive forces 
uhicJi, (iddiof^ llo‘iitsrh{s to thr irrakrt ideal motive in 
thr ('(or of mom] rfforL rn^dih' il to nin the mnstrnf over 
fimir .stro}iiier\ roars^'i <.(siie of our onnolne animal 
nalin(\ and to hanish \rom ( oiKcior^nrss thr idea of lliG 
• nd of this desire 

b Si 1 K-CajN7iioL w'l) (\'i^viiAm:H , 

The in(*'mne!: (d s •l!-<’‘Oiitiol has alic.uK bei'ii e'plamcd. 
It IS the eontiol ( J ihe lo^vc'* ihiomI'.cs o< niid('\ I'loped 
instmcl life b\ fhe ulcal c*oi>T‘ect, d will lie’ seU- 

ic“_M''djne scnlim nl Om efhiit lo lollow tiK* aidiiiais path 
of duly is iiiri(l\ dr- '‘lrcn':^th of iviwi’r ni the impulses 
coniK’ctcd mlh tins s ntiPK’iit and \\c ma\ di'finc* all 
rohfion (r :l:!I as eon.'^iM’ aetr. ily aionsed within the 
si’iitimeiiL (d sf'K-ie^ard llenet' to live a moral and 
ratumal life is lo lla^^‘ fli v( ‘loped a strong senlimi'nt of 
seM-iegard to the le\el described h(*r(’ 

but it is possible to chnelop a v'Ty trfaig sentiment 
of self-K'gard apart horn th(' activities to whjch it would 
have given use' Thus a peisciii ma\ ha\i' v('ry noble and 
c'xalted ideas of his dntif’s and set mav be very poor so 
far as action, practice anc* life an* concc'rned Such persons 
have* frc’qncnt weak moments when they cannot act iipto 
th(’ ideals which thiT have* prescribed for themselves. 
They have strong sentiments no doubt and in their 

* Tames rrinciph s of Psychology 
-Social Psychology, page 213. 
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thoughts they have never succumbed to the lower motives, 
but in the absence of strong conative habits, they arc 
lead astray by powerful emotions and impulses. Hence 
arises the need and value of forming habits to strengthen 
sentiments Habits stabilise the control of actions by the* 
ideals within the seiilirnent of self-regard. 

Character is the sum of all those tendencies which an 
i!idividiial possesses It is based, in the first place, on 
heredity, the* innate inborn instincts, th(‘ native mental 
capital of the man at his biith with which he starts life 
This becomes modified m thc‘ course of (*xperii'nce by his 
social circumstances and is replaced by habits. Charactei 
is often desciib(*cl as a bundle of habits, but it is more 
than this For habits arc* inc'chanical, automatic ways of 
beh^iving in certain definite situations while life is seldom 
so automatic and in^'chanical lIuTt must bf* some powei- 
fiil Jic;c*.cy behind ihvm which controls them and con-^ 
stantly cakes them out of the rut to meet new .situations. 
Such factors arc' the sentimcMits and disposition.s and then 
systematic o’ganisaboii under one* sc'ntiment Charactei 
thus includt's acquired tendencies hi nit upon the native 
basis of disposition and tempei ament, it includes f)ur senti- 
»nents and our habits in the widest scmsc' of the term, and 
IS the product of tlie interaction oi i:i.stmctivc dispositUins 
with the physical and social environments iindei the gui- 
dance of intelligence 


Questions 

1 Define a sentiment and show how it is related to habit. 
Discuss the influence of piaise and blame on the deve- 
lopment of a child. What steps should £)arciils and 
teachers take \o build a healthy sentiment of self- 
regard? 

3. Describe the several stages in the growth of the senti- 


17 
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ment of self-regard and show how it brings about unity 
and stability in mental life. 

4 Explain self-control and “action in the line of the 
greatest resistance.” What happens when temp- 
tations are oxcreome^ 

1 What IS meant h> ehaiacter‘f^ What part do instincts 
and habits play m 

t Explain the nature of will and compare It with other 
types of action. What are the seveial ways in which 
an indi\idnal pa'^ses iroin a stale '4 deliberation a A 
hesitation to a stale ol decisirm':^ 

Refehlnces for Fuinm-ii Sinn 

* fames: Principles of Psijrholoi^ij, ( Macmillan » 

Stout A Manual of P.sifcholopj (Univ Tnt. iVe^^s . 
McDougall. Social Psycholouy, ^r^lethuen) * , 



CHAPTER XVTII 


CONFLICT AND REPRESSION 

1 Tiik Unconscious 

Uptil now \\u ha\c* clcsciihed mental life m terms of per- 
ceptions, inc‘niorics. leehuns, thoughts and emotions 
of which we arc conscious \Vc have direct access to 
them and can study, ohsi^rve and analyse them through 
introspection. They arc* generally described as the “con- 
tents of consciousness.” But a little* reflection will cim- 
\inie us that mans hiiinan thoughts and actuals ha\e no 
connection with coijseious jirocesses and lh(*ir causes are 
hiddcMi from our “mtrospi'ctive gaze” We are ourselves 
surimsc'd at thinking .ind beliaving in a paitieular maimer. 
Wc do not know the origin or souiet* of such thoughts 
and actions Then th(*re are suddt*u disconnected thoughts 
and actions w’hich wc cannot explain Tlu'\ belong to the 
sphcTc of the* “nnconscious”, the sphcic ol nicinoiics and 
desires which aic* picvc*iitt*d from i nteriiig consciousness. 

Mcmtal life is usually distinguished into thicc lc\c*]s, 
the conscious, the subconscious or tlic lorcH onsciinis, and 
the unconscious, (amsciousiicss consists of that small part 
of mental life of which wc an* conscious at the moment. 
It IS a senes of iiumcdi;itc* c*\pi*ricucc*s ol wli.i !i wc are 
full\ aw^arc at an\ time ol w’aking lilc ihit there arc 
ccTlaiii ideas, feelings and im'iuoncs ol wdiich w^c are not 
conscious at any time but Avhicli may enter conscious- 
ness w'hencver we happen to need them. Facts ut history, 
the nuiltiplication table, our engagements loi tlie year, 
can be easily brought into consciousness They are at 
the foreconscious or the subconscious level There is no 
special barrier to present their coming into consciousness. 
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Lastlv, there' is a region ol the mind normally inaccessible 
to consciousness and this is calletl the unconscious, 

“The unconscious' says Ross, “dillcis from the conscious 
not mciely in device, but in kind, denoting; facts of 
structure, not of ('xperic'nee or functioning.'*’ It consists 
ol th()s(' psychical detciiiunaiits oi e‘\ii('n('nce or conscious 
life, whicli from their \ery nature, can iievi'i* become 0*011- 
scious The unconscious is a mental struct 11 re and at birth 
consists inainlv oi mstincti\e dispositions which determine 
and luHiiciice b(*h.iviour ihoimh the individual is not con- 
scious ol thi*in It has two geneial cliaract(*iistics, the 
horine and mneine In its liormic astiect it is the 
source of all enc'ig\ and activits We have already sch.'ii 
that human behaviour is dii(*ctc'd from within, the orga- 
nism IS the* cc'iitrc ol internal eiuTgy, the nnci'iiscious is 
the spimghc*ad oi the Iil<*-force 01 libiilo or whatcvei else 
you may call it In its ninemic aspect ^ila* ui'conscioie con- 
serv<*s the past e\peiience eithc'r as ti.icc*s 01 aftc'r-eflects 
or as memories. The unconscious is not static, but like 
all liMiig and mental stiiictures grows ami di‘\i*Iops. Every 
expeiuncc* h‘a\i‘s b(*hmd an after-eircei or engrain and 
thi'se ai<' not “dctid dc'posits l)ut activi* collslltuent^ of 
the unconscious’* enU'img into and modifying the striic- 
tme that is alr< ad> ifiere Tins gioulli and modification 
(i| the unconscious is called the cnclops[fcliic process and 
till* indiMdiia] is wholly unconscious ol it To Kiciid and 
his djsciplc*s like Jung, Adler and Ri\c'is beh.ngs the credit 
of laying baie tlu* natiiie of this process 

But if w'C’ aie not able to introspect the contents of the 
unconscious or to know how' they are formed, what makes 
us think that they are theie at all'^ How do w'e know 
of their cxistence'f^ The plain answer is that wc know them 
through their eflects on normal behavioui. One imtsou 
is abnoinially afraid of darkness, lonely places or heights. 
Another shuns the society of women, forgets cngagenionts, 
thinks that the wdiole world is against him or loves to 


^Grunndwork of Educational Piychology, page 39 
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advertise his troubles. Such people admit that their 
behaviour is irrational and yet they are unable to explain 
why they do it There is evidence to show that there 
are certain thoughts, feelings and desires which do not 
form a part of our normal life so as to be clearly observed 
at the time of their expenenee Miiny of our thoughts 
and wishes have to be given up because* their occurrence 
is extremely iinpleasaiit, bt'causc they conHict with the 
sentiment of sc'lf-regard and are (*nibarrassing and distress- 
ing, because physical and social eiivironiiu'nl will not allow 
iiijinediate satisfaction or because* our wislies contradict 
and conflict w'lth each other Such thoughts and w’lslies 
as are repugnant to what we like to think ol ourselves or 
are too charged with emotion to be eiiduicfl aie forced 
out of consciousness The\ arc* said to be rc'pressed 
SoTiietimcs, liows'vci, wishes aie too stir^ig tri In* pernia- 
lumdv suppresscvl •They aie simply’ put oH and Kinain 
dormant Fi(*ud and otheis of tlu* school of psycho- 
.inalysis say that they (mter into thi* unconscious W’liile 
still remaining active Some of them find gratification in 
dreams, others burst into normal nuMital life and cause 
mental disorders It is tht* unconscious w Inch causes 
dreams and Freud has succt'cdcxl in giving a psy’chological 
explanation of thi'iii Unfulfilled wish(\s i*m(rge in a dis- 
guised form in dreams and find their sMubolic realisation 
Dreams are just a ghostly K'alni of outhuved ideas and 
wishes, a sort of no-man's laud wdicre wnsluvs and thoughts, 
buried alivi' into the unconscious, rise and run not 

Many human thoughts and actions have no consecutive 
antecedents in tlu* strt'am of consciousness The*}' seem to 
b(* produced by causes w^hich have arisen tiom •-onie other 
source. Sometimes the source is easily, and sometimes 
it is only vaguely, guessed and sometimes tlie causes 
of our thoughts aud actions defy all introspcchve effort 
on our part to grasp them. How often do we make an 
effort of deliberation to bring into consciousness a name 
we have half- foi gotten Cudgel our brains as wt may. 
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’t is just on tho tip of onr toiiRiio and yet cliidos oiir grasp. 
We drop it in despair, and a little* latei, we find it flash 
into eoiiseiousnoss all of a sudden. Again we are all 
familial how disconnected ideas ciop up in our mind all 
of a Midden and seem to have* no reh*rL*iiee oi ledatioii with 
oiii pre'sent line ol thought Such phi*uomena are* ac- 
count(*d lor b\ the unconscious. 

Thus the iiiieonscious mmd c*ontaius llu* springs of most 
of our be*havi()ur. It is the ‘luinbea room" eif all our re> 
piesseel wi'^lu's, talirxu'd nu])ulse*s and forgottf*n me'inorie*s 
which ar<‘ sujinose’d to ha\e* bo(‘ii lo'-t Ik s(‘ cause (lream-> 
slips ol pen and tongue* iiiatioiial lc‘.iis, le*(‘lmgs (»1 imiesi 
and the like* in iioimal life*, and lunsi oi the nu'iit.i! di*.- 
(udeis Clin be* tKiced to tht*m 

± Cle INFLICT 

We ha\i‘ alie*atl\ s^ui in dn* elL.pUT lio'v we an un- 
able to clecidi’ anil aef when niene* than one* ide.i oi impulse 
tile's to leael ns 1(> opjTOsii eonises I'l action. Th(*ie 
IS a coulliel betwe u llie two iolk'weel l\v inae‘tioiu tempo- 
Tai\ eu iniiiKUK'nl. ii*‘d the mmel i. said to (le*h!v*rale' as 
Jo then le■^]lel 'i\e* ael> aiitage's oi nie'iils CJe*iiliiel with 
ts o.dic'sioii iK'sPatioij «iiid au\iei\ in jiamliil and e\- 
haii'^ti.ig ‘11je inmd eliMde*el against ilse*ll eaiiiiot hope 
re^ stauel up sue ce-isl ally to a diilieult e'livironment" ' Thi 
ehej-analysts use* the te*rin eonlhel lo destiibe tlios" 
stiuggl(*s bc*tw\’e*n the* mdiMduai's instincts w'hieh re*sult 
•11 the rc’pression ol many desiies, fears <tnd the like* mte) 
the unconscious Instinctive* urge's point one course oi 
action and the sense* eil self-respect or social standards 
presciibe anothe*i oi even opposite liiu* of conduct anel 
there is a conflict The state eil conflict in the unconscious 
IS equally uncomfeu table and e*\haustiiig and there i> a 
strong general tendency to avoid it. 

We have aheady pointed emt that in mental life harmony 


' Ross Gtoundioork < { Kclucalumal P&t/cholof'tf, page 157. 
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among motives, drives or instincts, though very desirable, 
IS rarely found. Often environment arouses more than 
one of them and there is a conflict as to which should issue 
into action and which should be suppr(*ssed Tlie young 
child wishes to handle fire but the instinct of sclf-prcserv'a- 
tion checks him. Cairiosit\ and inainpiilation arc ranged 
against it n^snltiug in a ptunini emotion. il stale called 
conflict Wheneser llit* evpiession ol a tt i Jeiiev is blocked 
or thwarted, the individual makes an abnormal adinstment 
The child wants to catch the burning stick, he is aliaid to 
handle it. he grows cMiiotionak grK‘\c‘s and worm's lie 
IS lorcc'd to give up his dc'siie, cvc'n to iTpress it The 
result is a cc'iiflict. Tensions ovct s(‘\, self-assc'rtion, 
Iriends, woik, lelatiM's and the' Iikc' cause* cimflicts. 

^3/lth childrc'ii. as with adults, (jiiitc lic'cjiu ntly this con- 
flict is bi'arable Tbe\ simply turn awa\, >u*Id to persud- 
^ion*fioin otheis, >*oti\ or cry a little and soon take to 
something els( bill m some* cases the ^tingglc' in very 
complex ainl kc'C'ii In desciibmg lixiiig behaviour in 
earlier cha]>U‘is it was poiiitc'd out th it the human orga- 
nism IS a highly diHc'rentiated system tiiid is calk'd upon to 
react to a highly eompheaU'd ('nxiromnc'nt so much so that 
a eomplc'te eo-ordination of tendc'iieic's to action is veiy 
diflicult if not imiiossible In early Iile the* several instinct.s 
eoii'»* into conllicl b\’ being simultaneously' arousctd and in 
adult life the sexc'ial s('ntini('nts lead to contiadictory 
conations which aie oitt'ii puisued alternately. We have 
.Jrcady si'cn how one master si'iitimi'iit tru's to bring in 
unity and haimony^ among the sevi'ral sentimt'iits, but this 
unity and harmony is s(*ldom achievc'd to a desiiablc level. 
Conflicts are the rule rather than the e.xceji^ion and life 
is full of contradictions, indecision, compromise's and sacri- 
fices Wc cannot b<* both generous and hospitable as well 
as stingy and selfish. We cannot both drmk m a public 
house and inuiiituiii our self-respect. Young people cannot 
gratify their sex urge as it arises in puberty, for society 
does not permit it. Constant conflict is going on in the 
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inner life of every individual. There may be conflict be- 
tween one natural impulse and another, curiosit>' prompts 
us to move towards, and fear makes ns move away from a 
new, straiii^e ob]cct Sclf-asscTtioii tt'lls ns to throw away 
our job when we leceive a rebuff but sell -preservation 
warns us against a hastv' step Omllict betwetm two 
opposing impulses leads to the snppiessioii of one of them. 
Conflict also arises, as has been shown in the last ehapter, 
between oiir desire^ to gratify onr natnial iinpnises and oin 
keenness to follow eiatain moral .nul social standards of 
conduct Man's dynamic iiig(‘s do not readily accept the 
restrictions of social comi'iitums and taboos and there is a 
conflict b(»tw(*en oiu*\ ego and siiprr-riio The jirimitivc 
urges mak(' up what Freud calls Id and thi* ego is cons- 
tantly deli'iidiiig itself against the instigations of the^ Id 
as well as against th(‘ repioaches of c*i(* punishing consci- 
ence History and hteratiiie are fulJ of illustrations of 
sTich conflicts and their devasting effects on the mind. 

3 Hlprkssion 

Cxmflicts, whether at tlu* eoiiscioiis or thi* nneonscions level, 
cannot coiitiiiiu* indefinitely and the mind makes every 
effort to jmt an end to the exc'cedingly iiiicoinfortable, 
even agonizing emotional tension that is involved One 
very common way of getting nd of a conflict is to forget 
forcibly th(' off(*nding impulse. What is unpleasant, 
obnoxious, (‘inbarassing oi oflensive is banished from 
consciousness. It is said to be repressed and enters into 
the unconscious. It is not destroved, but eliminated or 
deflected, it is forci'd out of consciousness, but continues 
to influence our behaviour. 

Some forgetfulness and repression is common enough in 
everyday life. Memory is selective and a large number 
of useless details of our daily experience are forgotten with 
advantage. But if strong and powerful emotional impulses 
are altogether repressed and become completely unoon- 
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scions, their eflEect on mental health is very injurious. They 
npset the balance of mind and the individual may develop 
hysteria or some t)po of insanity Numerous cases are 
reported from the frontline of soldiers who collapse men- 
tally because' of the repression ol tear To show fear is a 
^rcat military sin and yet it is very natural, and the soldier 
in order to save his lact* tries to n'press it The strain 
of repression unhinges his mind. 

Repressed ineinorit's influeiiet' conduct thoin^h we may 
not be conscious ol jt A yoiinj^ child comes to hatt' milk 
because his mothc'i once* forced it down his tlnoal In 
later years he is unable to recall the partieulai circum- 
stances under which he ac(pured this dislike, but the si"ht 
of milk arouses aversion Many of adult tastes, likes and 
dLslikes aie formed iii this \\.i\ and bt'conu* a ixirt of our 
personality We an* not conscious of how we actpiired 
theifl. • 

Some of the n'pressed wishi's seek e\pri*ssion in many 
devious Wce.^ They may be lealised in a dream or they 
may undergo a change and emerge as feai or anxiety The 
poor child who cannot afford sweets or toys turns away 
'nun them, but the wish is fulfilled in dreams wh"u he sees 
heaps of them (')r lu* may feel nf*rvous or anxious that 
others should not mention toys or s\vt*ets in conviTsation 
or that he should not meet children who have pk'uty of 
Ixith 

Because psycho-analysts haxe stressed that mnvelcome 
ideas and wishes aie n'pressed to the unconscious, they 
have been misunderstood lo consider all repression as un- 
healthy. What they do maintain is that repression is an 
ineffective solution of the difficulty It is not onl)' a failure 
to solve the problem but is also dangerous to personality. 
The wish merely assumes another form, the tension set up 
is injurious to health as the effects of the emotional drive 
cannot be eliminated by refusing to recognise it and the 
ultimate form of expression may be very undesirable. 
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4. Complexes 

The lepression of ii stioiis^ wish is one of the lactois 
leachiii^ to the cle\elopin(*nl of a complex, a term basic to 
psycho-analysis The c‘oin]ile\ is an ich’a or a uioiip ol 
ideas stroni^ly tni^('cl watli cMuotion tliat is reiiressed b\ 
the individnal bc’caiise his standaul (4 iiu'ial hli* and lh<' 
ciistoiiis of Ills coiniiniintx do not peimii its expression It 
is so pow’erfiil in the nncoiiseioiis that it I'xert'i an nnpe.r- 
tant iiitlueiiee on personalitx and bi‘havimir even when tlie 
p(TSOii do('s not know of its ('X'ist(*nce and is altoL^i'thi i 
unawaie ol its effect. Th<‘ coiupl(‘s kn(*\\n in jM'pnla’ 
th()ii”ht IS that ol inlenoriU Th(‘ indiMdnai ixose- •(■> 
an ill-iecocnised l('eliiit]!: that he v. mciipalile Oi less 
capable than otiii*!'., ol in*'e{int5 particnlai iliMnands ol Id' 
lliysical delects, laxonritisni In p.i-enis and ti'acliei's 
ridicule In liiends, lieiiej; too imich n^pioachi cl lor imikjt 
laiilts. aie some of the caus(‘s wlndi pic'diice an niluiornx- 
leehnci: The* jic'Tson is alw.ns thinkm” ol ha.lnu* and 

allows oiheis to t.ike a leadin'^ pair \Vhene\v*i a ne^^ task 
IS ini(](‘i taken h(‘ pomes to flilf'culte ^ .ind ikaier'as and 
stresses tlie chances ol laihire iath<*r tlnin ol Siic»‘('ss Wliat 
makes matleis woise is that he ma\ l)e!'e\(* tluit In* ha^- 
some flelect \\h(n he has none \ bri^Jit cJiiid ma\ be- 
lieve that Im IS dull, oi a rc-ally t^ood chih^ ina\ believe* that 
lie is wicked Lad ol sell-confideiic(* dm* to tins mienority 
complex IS a coimnon exjx’i i(‘nce o( pan nts and teachers 
Not all coinplexc-s die imdc'snable Tlux me emoiKUially 
toned thiJii^hts aionnd ceitam ob)(*cts and situation > and 
may be b(*neficial, useless oi hannlul to one's persfniahly 
Our hobbi(*s, olisessions and professions in ly bi'coine 
comple\(*s Kvery stimulus niav r(*niind us or them and 
arouse the paiticular complex. A r('scarch student in 
botany max Ik* so fond ol his work that lu* develops a 
complex for the subject His thought and life may be 
dominated by a passion for this study. Going out for a 
walk, visiting friends’ gardens, receiving and presenting 
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flowers, purchasing truits and vegetables, he thinks of the 
family names of the plants and their peculiar features 
Sueh complexes are \aluable for llie indiMclual and society 
.111(1 human promess is due inostK t(' people* who develop 
eomplexes about seeial or political reform, poetical (*xpres- 
sion or scientific discoveix and invention. Ideas about 
ihe'.e ciowd out all otheis and maia* th 'in c(*nc(*ntiate all 
efloit and att(*ntion on one thing onlv 

5 Ukpiikssion r\ (Jhujiuln 

tdiildreii aie lieljil<'>s and (U*pi‘n(leni und in then cHmii 
zo adiiist tlu'iiiselvcs In a complex *‘n\ ironine it are f^'*- 
.(iiciitl^ calk'd iipmi to bani'^li Iron* co^lSC^on^ life a nnmlx'^ 
n| imlnlfilh'd conat’vc' tendencK's oi wishes Ih'piession is 
linr|ncnt .111(1 eoni'nnn m the lih* ol bndi (lejiinn ai.'* 
adults, and such wrlies as aic* rej>ressi*il llit*ii ' e, \ 

naluH', not .icecssihle lo intiospc'ttion Tlu'V ar** said ‘o 
Ik* m ih(* un- (-nsc'ion^ Now n churned that lepiession js 
!hi' lO(>^ cause ol a niniihei < ! i x nlal disor(l(‘'s .ind W(‘ max 
heic (l(*al with st-iiie wavs m which repie-.sed 'vishe. he 

elves Repressed wishes jiccpienth' e\])iess thcni- 
selxv-'. ill dreaiMs \l night a ll-contiol anil social clvck 
is at the lowest and tliese wishes get an opportunity h'l 
h'ee e\]n('ssioii Some ol our dreams shock onr moral scmsi' 
when we lecall thc'in dining the da\ Somi' f»i thc^e 
wishi*s ai(* disguised in dreams and when w'e dieam oi a 
king, W(* me.m lalliti, wh**n we ('’earn ol missing a tKiin. 
\vr mean missing iiseliil opportmiities, a falling dream mav' 
he a symbol ol lalhng in sell-respect Fit'iid, Jung and 
others haw ('inphasisi'd that an mti'lhgenl *n('amng can 
b(* given to our di earns Walking and talking m sleep is 
alsf) a SMiiptoni of mental conihet and leprc'ssion 

Mann(*ii*«ms like Irecpient sciatching ol thi' head, move- 
ments ol legs while talking or leading, twitching the face, 
shrugging shoiildeis, stammering, winking too frecjiiently, 
perpetual worry, morbid fears of lonely or dark places are 
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all symptoms of acute mental conflicts Freud tells us that 
froquciil slips and omissions are not due t(> chance but to 
conflict, and have their origin in the unconscious. Fre- 
quent spoiling of exercise books, breaking of pencils or 
forgetting to bring hoini*work or the text to the classroom, 
may be due lo the child’s unconseioiis attitude of hostility 

the teacher or the school. 

Much of tiiiaiiey and deliiicpieney among school childien 
is due to lepressioii. Childu‘ii steal not liecause they need 
the things stolen, but often because* that is one way ol ful- 
filling their iTjin'ssed desiies of ie\(‘nge against t*ithei the 
school Ol then conipanions T1 k*> stay .uvay fioin the 
school foi a similar reason 

Many children are cxtuaiiely abs( ot-nniKied, inattentive 
or moody in the elass-iooni 'rhi‘\ art* iirilable, faij to 
attend to wiiat is taught, lot'k gloom) or break all niles of 
discii)Iiii(* These are symptoms of Mimei eonfliets" and 
ehildrt'ii theniselvt*s do not know wliat is wrong with 
them. 

Abnoimal forgetlmg and uniisiial zeal in any one dirc'c- 
lion aie trace'l to repressions riimgs wt* forget are those 
whose memory is unpleasant. If wv do not wnsh to WTite 
a letter, we lorgel to post il when written In the school 
some boys are morbidlv iiilc*ieste(l in certain aetivities like 
scouting, gainc\s, social sei vices and these are outlets for 
compensation of iiit(T(*sts clenifxl expression in normal life. 

Repression has been over-empliasisod as the sources of 
terrible troubles. Repression is an esseTitirJIy^ normal 
nc'ccssity and if \vv wish to escape conflicts and mal- 
adjustments, to avoid repression becoming harmful to the 
individual and society, wc should make children stand up 
to difficult situations rather than forgc't or evade them. 
We should effect some* sort of a compromise between 
conflicting tendencies and maintain our mental balance. 
A person who can keep his conflicts in the open and on an 
objective level has the best chance of reaching emotional 
stability and balance. He who expresses and airs his 
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diflSculties and failures frankly to his friends without ex- 
a^p^eration and without feeling; ashamed or small about 
them, can lelievc liimself ol conflicts and complexes. 
His mind will move upward towards increased knowledge 
and power Conflict is die father of progress in character 
foimation 

The personality oi the teacher and the attitude of 
parents is the most helpful factor H both meet the 
problems of life frankly and humanely, without either 
hypocrisy or listlessness, and tr\ to help childnMi in a 
friendly and sympath(*tic manner, the emotional probclms 
of young people will be blotter solved If they aie sure to 
expeet faiint\ss and consideration from parents and 
teachers, they will trust them and confidi* their troubles 
to them. In dome s() the\ will destrf)\ thiur complexes 
On the other hand, teacheis and j>arents who are always 
pointing out wtiat children should not do, who make a 
moral issue of ivery little problem, who appioach children 
with an infallible aiilhontv and who surround them with 
inhibitions and taboos, only serve to ineriMse the (‘motional 
tension among I hem The best atmosphere prevails in 
the classrooms of those ti^achers who talk to their pupils 
in an informal humaiu^ way. w’lio let them i‘xpiess them- 
selves ficx'ly and w ho place fiankly befor(‘ the class all the 
aspects of a situation so that thiy may make then oyvu 
decisions. 

The teachei should lealise the graye danger of ri'pres- 
sioii “The attempt to force all children into one mould, 
yvithout icgaid to IIk* indiyiduahty of each, i5? foredoomed 
to failure And not only xvill such attempts merely fail, 
in some cases th(‘y will cause serious harm \ child yvho 
IS coerced and overyvhelrned by repressive treatment may 
appear externally to have submitted, to have become 
obedient and tractable, and to be progressing satisfactorily 
in his educational development. But this is often secured 
at the expense of a sci^Jsion of his personality. Outwardly 
he is tolerably obedient and industrious, though lacking in 
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energy and force. But deep down in his nature the 
wounded Titan rages and plots, consuming in vain and 
futile phantasies the power which might have been use- 
fully employed in the services of society. At best, such a 
child may develop into an inefficient and listless member 
of the community, at the worst, he may become neurobc 
and even insane' 


6. Mkntal FI^(;n \r. 

We have aln^ady se(‘n that cMiiotions aii‘ tlu* priiiK' movers 
of behaviour and llit'ie is a wide rang(‘ ol behaMOiii pro- 
blems 111 wliicli f'niotions ai(* nuolved and in which the 
ii^dividual fails habitnallv to make l-‘pp\ cn satisfactory 
adjustment bccausi ol emotional inaflecjnacy Such 
maladjustment covers tlu' f'vpenence all ol ns and deals 
iTi fact with ('\eiy jdiase ol our Incs* M(*n and women, 
\f ung and old aie contmuousK 'hstiii)ul(*cl over a scale 
of increasing adjusiuK nt At ont* end au‘ a lew seriously 
maladjusted and at the other a few vtTV w('\] adjusted 
while the majontv are found scalttTc'd betwi'en the* two 
extremes The pi(>blem, thereloie. apjK'ais to bf' to dis- 
cover the means of ciowding tla* curve tow’ards thi* 
fa’^'ourabh t'lid. 

Ob' lOuJy Mieli mal.:il|iislinents .u** e'iK’inely \aiious iii 
k nd and d(‘.rie' W’e ha\e miner ie.iis and ticnte jdiobias. 
ti iliiig inhibitn-Ms and major Irustratjons, pass ng confu- 
sions and indecisions and jiersistent emotional instability. 
Often th('se inaladjiistmeuts are no more than a pcTsonal 
inconvenience, Imt too ofte'ii they upset oin major adjnsl- 
mciits in inariiag(\ societx, and occupation Children an* 
not less prrine to them. lh*lorc th(*\ cmiUt ''cIkm)!, <‘nviron- 
ment in the homi* and thi* commiinily piovidcs lor theii 
nt'eds for afii'ctioii, belonging, indc'pendenci*, social ap- 
proval and sclf-est('em, and ('ven after they have joined 
school, continues to influence their personality and behavi- 


Duinsille Child Mtnd, page 2*11 
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our. Such influences may be good or bad, and although 
it is desirable to recognise both desirable and undesirable 
influences, an understanding of the latt(‘r is more import- 
ant for effective correction and mental health 

Mental hygiene' is the seitmee and art ol avoiding mental 
illness and prc'serving mental health It is a branch of 
psychology, related to psychiatry and influenced by psycho- 
analysis It deals with the correction of nialad|Mstinents 
and in doing so is iiie\itably drawn into the deteniiination 
(^f causes. If a child is to be tic'ated for evlrc me shyness, 
for example, it is necessary to find out how he got that way. 
'Fhis will lead to a study of the entire background of his 
< ;p'Ti('nce, o! ’.\hat pi(*ssiiies ol en\ nonnu'nt, s\!iat in- 
I'liences in the hoiiK' and the coinnumity and what episodes 
O' (jnldhood aii' .it iln’ root of the tiouble 

Today our knowledgi' ol nialadjuslnKaits ainl persona- 
lity is growing vervvapidly and we aie .ihle to traci* most 
c»f them to eailv piessnies hki' poviTty, lack oi an overdose 
ol pcueiital aflection, fa^’ouiitism in llie home, unduly 
high moral toni' ol th(‘ family, conllict hi Iwe^m paients 
and the like If mental hygiene has to ath'iid to preven- 
tive measures, these* must be applu'd m thi* earlv years of 
childhood when emotional distiii bailees an* just taking 
M'ot. A wise teacher will catch the incipient s>niptoms, 
'‘ludy till* home mniieni'es and imti.ile singable adiiist- 
ments 111 the life of the child In progiessivi countries 
lu*Ip of trained social workers and clinics is available to 
lepair the flamage done and thus many malarljustnienls 
N\hicli otheiwise might ha>e developed rito s *iious 
neuroses art* nipped in the bud, and through H*-education 
or readjustment a normal healtlw life is assmed 

The whole development of mental h\giene indicates a 
new and important responsibility- ol the school, and the 
fact is being increasingly rccognis(*d Wi* are reviewing 
our common school practices in ti*nns of good pupil adjust- 
ment. For example we have begun to ask- Does not ex- 
cessive competition breed iiidiffer(*nce to the welfare of 
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others and to abnormal self-interests? Does the cum- 
culiim satisfy the vital needs of the young people? Are 
teachers overstnct? Aie the teachers themselves properl>' 
adjustt'd persons-^ Should not schools provide for a pro- 
g] amine ol mental liygiene’'^ Though schools in oin 
country will take soiiu* tune beloi(‘ a j^roviswai for correc- 
tive mental hygiene is made, there is a growing awareness 
of the need of such provision. 

Mental hygiene has levistd our **ntire attitude to 
“dhNcipline ” We no longer beli«‘\e tiiat children are not 
good because they arc uicoirigibly bad and with a himiane 
and reasonable imderst'inding oi th(‘ lole ol emotions our 
ideas ol piinishnK'iit anil correction ha\e become much 
more sensilile 


7 FllELDOM AND DlSCJPlJNK 

While the need and nnportanci' ol ihsciphne in education 
IS ri*c(nrnised, tluTe i.s nothing hki* agieeinent as to the 
Xiiirpo^c’ of discj])hne, its natuie or the mt'lhod by which 
it IS to be attained nisciplinc* means, of course, the capa- 
city for sell-coiilrol. but parents ami ItMcheis often iindei- 
staiid b\ it things directly conflicting 

Ever\ child loses Irecvlnin^ lie wishes to have his own 
way and to bidiase as it occurs to him. He is a creature 
of impulse »iiid has no thoughts, ideas or purposes. But he 
has to live iii a social order and before* he can be admitted 
to adult society hi* has to u*arii muiiners and etiquette, to 
follow ci*rtain rules and customs and to act upto certain 
traditions anti ideals Hi* has to learn to respect the needs, 
opinions and eflorts (>l lii^ fellow men so that his own 
freedom does not interfere with the freedom of others. 
The child knows nothing of social needp or of the needs of 
his personal welfare But teachers and parents con- 
scious of such needs and anxious to secure his welfare, 
cannot let him do whatever he feels like doing. They wish 
him to exercise control over himself, his actions, his speech 
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and his feelings. The conflict, between what the child 
wants to do and what the parents experienee and condi- 
tions of life require that he should do or avoid doing, is at 
bottom the problem oJ frec'dom and discipline 

Again, it is necessary ^or each child to learn to do skil- 
fully and cheerfully many things that he cannot do un- 
taught. He has to learn to dress himself properly, to lace 
his shoes and button his coat, to learn reading, writing and 
many other things which demand an eilort and which are 
not quite agreeable to him It is only through discipline 
that he can learn them. 

Lastly, our culture demands that children should acquire 
a civic sense, a social spirit, habits of co-operation and 
lellowship But children as .i rule are vt'iy selflsh and care 
most foi the satisfaction of their own desires. It is only 
through discipline that we can c'dncate tht^ni to under- 
stand, appreciate and legalise the ncc*ds of civic society. 

But discipline is iiot only a means of education but also 
its end. It stands for such qualities as self-control, emo- 
tional balance, intellectual sanity, respect for the rights 
and fec'hngs ol fcll'minen, a sense of n'sponsibihty and 
respect for law and authority. And it is the duty of homes 
and schools alike to work foi and through discipline'. 

Our traditional idc'as of discipline are those of threat, 
rigid obedience, disappioval and punishinc'iit From the 
dim dawn of cn ihzation comc's the proverb “spare the rod 
and sp(5il the clnld” and lo this da\ many a wise teachci 
makes the rod the symbol of disciiilinc. The demand for 
discipline is the demand for rigid obedience It is for the 
child to obey and for the teacher to order. No punishment 
is considered too severe for any act of disobt'diencc or for 
flouting the authority of the parent or the teacher. At 
home the mother is continually shouting “Don't do this” 
and “Don't do that” and in the school the teacher sur- 
rounds him with rules and prohibitions. If children sit 
still as parcels in a railway godown, in compulsory good- 
ness, both the teacher and the parent are highly pleased. 


18 
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Children must keep quiet, they must work and move about 
in silence and as they are told, they must always be good 
which means they must be obedient and passive. And il 
they rebel they must be broken with the rod even as the 
horse is. 

But discipline based on severe and frequent corporal 
punishment defi*ats its j^urpose In the first place, it 
degrades tlu* child to the level of a biute and kills those 
finer feelings which are found in every human being. A 
child which is treated like a brute is sure to behave like a 
brute and this tieatineiit instead of impnning his chaiacter 
demoralises him Secondly, it breaks the spiiit of the 
child, it destro\s so much of healthy freedom that is his 
birth-right and inakt's him more and more' eowardh, more 
and more afraid of the blows Th rdly, corporal piinsh- 
ment blunts his sense* of shame* and soon thc*y grow’ so used 
to it as to be altogethi r indiirerent \ijd lastly, it leads to 
conflicts, rc'pressioii and complexes and destroys any hope 
for the child to acctuiic mental bahmcc* and (‘motional 
stability. 

Nor is iigid obedience a very commendable type ol 
discipline It niak(*s the child think that to be* good is 
to give up, to sunciider his right to choose and act foi 
himself, anci the highest Mrtiu* is to do as he is told by 
others, to be a mere sh(*c'p, a dumb driven cattle pulled 
and pushed about by otluTs In India the virme of obedi- 
ence to elders has been so extravagantly commended as to 
demoralise us into a h(‘lpless mob of servile yes-men, 
favourites of our supeiiors but incapable of any initiative. 

Equally harmful is the attitude of the new' parents and 
teachers who shrink from their duty as disciplinarians. In 
their effort to break aw'ay from the harsh severity of 
the old discipline, they go to the other extreme of allowing 
children full freedom bordering on license. They are afraid 
of losing the affection of their sons and daughters and try 
to satisfy their every whim and fancy. Children are 
allowed to follow the line of their natural interests and 
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in order to avoid repression and conflict anything that 
interferes or thwarts is condemned. But when freedom 
degoncratos into license, children become selfish and 
domineering. 

What is the best method of teaching children discipline 
and self-controrf* Parents and teachers expect that the 
recent advances in psychology will be able to give them 
certain prescriptions or rules of thumb Discipline is a 
matter of human relationship and human relations are so 
complex that they cannot be rt'gulated by any simple rule 
or formula. All that is possible is to make some general 
suggestions for teaching chiMicn (lis(‘iphn(‘ 

Discipline is self-control, it is sc'lf-determination through 
self -direction, and since the young child has little know- 
ledge of his capacity or of his needs, it is only gradually 
that Jie can acquire a sense of responsibility and judge and 
act for himself without inteifenng with thi' rights and 
feelings of his fellowmen Self-control is slowly acquired 
in the course of (‘vpcnence and education, and all those 
influences, domestic and social, which helii its achievement, 
constitute good discipline and all those which interfere 
with it are questionable. 

Since discipline is only gradually acquired it must be a 
dilTcient thing at different ages. Young children need 
outside direction from parents, to them parents will be the 
interpreters of law and authority and no parent should 
fail to get obedience from them. As children grow , parents 
and teachers should understand them and through 
guidance and reasoning should educate them into young 
men who can be relied upon to do most of the things by 
themselves, who have a sense of rt‘sponsibility and who 
do their best to act up to social forms and ideals. A few 
suggestions are made to help such training. 

i. Study each child individually and treat him according 
to his age, disposition and temperament. For Mary just a 
hint is enough to secure the best results, to John I have to 
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Rive a definite Older and insist that he must obey, and to 
Amin I have to explain and argue things. 

ii. Guide their interest in wholesome pursuits. What- 
ever you want them to do should have a purpose w^iich 
they understand and in which they are interested. 

ill. Let children learn things by doing them. If the 
mother always laces the shoes for her five year old child, 
always buttons his coat, always dot s this and that for him 
she may do a somt'what better job than he does, but she is 
robbing him of the opportunities for twperiencc. Children 
must have ample opportunities for experience, choice and 
action. 

iv. Encourage* good habits for they arc the basiS of self- 
control and discipline. 

V. Discipline should be positive* and not negative The 
child wants to do things, e;ncouiage him to act in his own 
W’ay. Do not surround him with a stones of ‘dontV, ^ive 
him positise guidance about what he should do If he 
rebels, lei hiin do so within Iniiils. H h(* makes mistakes, 
let him do so and laain 1)\ tlu'in II his mistakes happ(*n 
to be more serious, treat him wuth patience* and good 
humour. lh*inemb(*r that childr(‘n do miike mistakes and 
parents and teachers do correct them And whenever 
situations arise wdnch demand diseiplmary steps, act 
promptly intelligently and firmly. Vague threats and 
warnings do more haim than good. 

But w'hen all is said and done, it is the personal ('xample 
of the parent and the t(*achcr whicli matters most. 
Children learn by imitation, parents and teachers are thcjr 
first models and it is very important that tlie first model 
should not fail. If in the home parents treat each other 
and th(*ir children with kindness, respect and frankness, 
if in the school teachers set an example of consideration, 
control and courtesy, these qualities will be readily reflec- 
ted in children and the problems of discipline will be 
solved. Discipline will become a case of a spirit speaking 
to another spirit, a life educating another life. 
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Questions 

1. What do you unclerst*ind by the unconscious? What 
influence does it excicise on behaviour? 

2. Explain conflict and repression. How should the 
teacher try to avoid the evils of repression? 

3. Wliat aie the common dangers of lepression? How 
will you guaid against them in the home and the 
school? 

4 In dealing with children, would you emphasize free- 
dom or repression"'^ Givt* your reasons. 

5 What do you understand by discipline'^ Is obedience 
the best method of securing it. 

6. Discuss some of the 1 actors which make for healthy 
•discipline in the school 

• ReffjAnces for Further Study 

1 'raii'.le) Thr y^ic PstfcIiolo^L rvllen Unwiii). 
Dumville. Thr Child MiiuL (Univ Tut. Press). 

Ross. Groundwork of Educational Psychology, 

(Harrap). 

4. McDougall. Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 

( Methuen ) . 

5. Green Psychoanalysis in the Classroom, (Uiiiv of 
Loud. Press). 



CHAPTER XIX 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 
1. Mental Development 

Each child i s cojislaiitly chani^inj;, gi owing ai- ^ de ve- 
loping Toda\n[i( T5 ' diffoToiif ’Fmm’^vTiat he was yester- 
ctay and will be still different toinonow We may not be 
able to describe exactly what such differences arc, but 
nobody can deny them No doubt there is a sense in 
which each chilcl preserves his identity but his interests, 
games, play, companions and the ihings to which is 
sensitive aie constantly clianqini^. Stimuli which apptxil 
to him at one time may not appeal"* to him at another 
Perceiving, imagining, leinembering, feeling, willing and 
the like are not stationary processes but activities conti- 
nuing in time. 

While the Lmt of phyj;i<»jiL. growth is j^PjyilXinnly and 
re adily recogni s ed, that of ment al g row th is not so clearly 
und^tood Many parents and teachers tri*at the child as 
if Tie were a m iniatui e adult. They interpret child beha- 
viour in terms of adult motives. H ow behaviour is sub- 
ject to grow th, how children differ from adults not only 
il l TjegretHbut also In kind and how human life can be 
marked into certain well-de fined stages, has been stressed 
in earlier chapters’ Vvhat is here attempted is a detailed 
treatment of certain characteristic mental traits which are 
peculiar to each stage so that the teacher may understand 
his pupils better. 

There are four stages of mental development. The 
f bst stage is infa ncy, it lasts up to the The 

second stage is called late childl^ od and- closes at about 
t welve ve gjj-fi^f Then comeFa dolesccnce which lasts 
upto the age of eighteen. The final stage is j naturit y 
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which goes on after eighteen and ushers young people into 
adult thought and activity. 

But it should not be supposed that these* stages arc very 
sharply marked off from one another and that the charac- 
teristics of one period are entirely absent from others. 
Only such characteristics are likely to be more prominent 
and to dominate the life of the child in that period. Nor 
do they show th(*inse'lves suddenly. Each characteristic 
in its turn gradually stands out distinct from the whole 
mass of thoughts, feelings and actiems of the child in that 
stage. Nor again shemld it be siipposeel that the change 
from one stage to anotluT occurs at exactly the time men- 
tioned. Individuals eliffcr in their physical and mental 
make-up and in the rate at which they grow and develop. 
There are a number of poweis and tiails and tlnar growth 
is influenced by a member of factors, inner and ontei It 
is v^TV likely that tlje gro^vth of an indisidiuil may be acce- 
lerated in one diicction and rt'tardt'd in another. All these 
consideratkins make it difficult not only to determine what 
the normal stages of development arc, but also to deter- 
mine the causes of peculiar or abnormal traits among indi- 
vidual children. 

This discussion of the characteristics that mark each 
stage of development docs not prescribe what every child 
sh«»iild do nor dcsciibe what an\ paiticnlar child has done. 
It is just an account of average, normal children at succe s- 
sive s tages to enable the teacher to stin inl?ito desirabl e 
types of conduct on its basis. 


2 Infancv 

The period from bi rdi to six years marks a gradual prog ress 
from compl ete dependence on the mother to the Jjegiii- 
ning of inclc^peiulcnce of the pre-s chool ye ars. The infant 
can sit, stand, move and run about by himself. He 
learns to help himself with food, drink, clothes and other 
daily needs. He has learnt to communicate and developed 
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skill in manipulating common things. In the beginning, 
he had to look iipto his pare nts tor all hi ^ 

But in tellectually and emotionally his dependen ce 
jpontmucs! He still craves ior Jove and attention from 
parents and wishes to monopo lise it He inquires about 
^his Tnyi rorTm i^t" amT accepts Tnisw f^rs frmn p;iren ts un- 
critically Many grown-up people couvinue to depend on 
their parents ior any maior decision to be taken in life. 
But if successful li\ing consists in d('\ eloping initiative and 
self-reliance young pc ojile sliould bt' weaned early from 
this attitude of dejiciid(*nce an tht*ir xiarents. 

- Another important featuie of i n fane ^ is c^go ism. The 
infant loves to be tlie c(*ntic oi airac tiMties jn JLjig home 
and expects othe rs to applau d <^vory thinf^.lif> dnpk His 
se lf-assertion t it-**** nurpi^ili'l.^fl soU-intcjcst-juid 

he desires to snatc h aneJ possess .eveiylhuig. that catches 
his fancy. He is jealous of his brotb.'rs and sisters »and 
even of his father for taking most of the time and atten- 
•tlon of the eiitiie f^iniily including th(‘ mother, for he wants 
^11 flipir timii .ittoiitinn for lumsoH Infancy is a 

period of solijary^play and the ml a nt when placed in the 
compaTi> of. older children is iVJlinstince to them for he 
takes up their playthiiijjs and.pbiitructs their play He is 
too self-crnlrcd to shaic his playthings .\\ilh others or to 
joi n other s’ in play. 

InfanF'beha viou r is mostly inst inctive and the impulse 
to seek food and pleasiiic is IKe^ inosr^iminant. Food 
^ wken \vKen^'^ niniger is felt .and whntevfr js at hand 
IJf^wallowed. The instincts of curiosiU^ jmd self-asse rtion 
l&re also strong and so~^lso the instin cts of co nstruction 
^and acquisit ion. If is a perio d or~rapTJ""^owttr an? the 
Several instincts are always clamouri ng ^ fo r expre ssion and 
satisfaction. ' In the ’’absence of knowledge, experience 
■fcid thought, they are satisfied as they are aroused and 
there is no restraint and no inhibition. The infant has 
no sense of shame, no self-discipline or self-respect. He is 
a creatore of impulse, he has not yet discovere d hi mself 
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and is at the lowest stage of moral development w here 
physical pain Is^lie o iilyTfagcR on his conduct. Ft is only 
later orTthat he learns to be social and moral Rewards 
and punishments are the c^ieTinfluehces iirider which his 
jnoral develdjmeht takes place. 

The period oF infancy is a period of_f('itile imagination. 
Fantasy, make-belie\e play, day-dreaming, fairy tales and^ 
the like play an important role in the life of an infant. 
He IS contnmally imaginin g biinself in ro1i> of a father, 
a soldier, a tocher or^ven a horse The topic has already 
been dealt wifliTfr detail but it may be icc ailed here that 
imagination helps to compens ate for .th,e harsh realities 
of life in wh ich the child cannot get \yhat he wants. Most 
parents and tCticliers fear that diildrcn will not be able 
to grapple with tin* problems of life if thev are not able 
to get rid (it iniatliiiation and fantas}. This !■> not coirect 
An cTiild grow, nut. f>f il-nnd wli.if needed 

IS a due recognij^ii and appieciation ot tjie of imagi- 

nation iiiTirT'.' 

InfahFs“ 'have a tei idencv to repe ^ cornmnn mnvornpnt^ 
and s ound s. Wliirling round and singing common words 
and nursery rhymes show a positne love of re]3etition ot 
the familiar among childien *‘The ciude repetition wh’ch^ 
forms the salt of so many childish amiisemi'nts becomes, 
when elaborated and refint'd, the ihythmic repetition of 
the dance, the song, the ballad, the ode and other forms 
of ait."^ Repetiti on and rhythin satisfy a di^ener hunger 
of the or ganism and should be used by the teacher to play 
an importa nt role in the cultivatio n and develppment of 
aesthetic sensibility, ideals of cnndnrt and social manners, 
and habits of order and gr ace. 

The infants are sup posed to h ave no interest in sex, and 
some time back this was considered to be an important 
asp^t in which _tF ey- MitferedjT Qm adults. But lecently 
the studies of psycho-analysts havcT revealed that_sex plays 
an important p art ^ tbsjif e of an individuaTaiid is domi- 

^ Nunn: Educatton, Its Data and First Principles, 
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nant at all stages of mental and phy sical develo p ment. 
In the" ordinary^ise of the term sex the infant may seem 
to be free fro m desires and interests that are stric tly sexuah 
but feelings and impulses which become clcf^ly^elated to 
sex in lalefniTe havelhei r be^nihg in the infant. The 
small baby is sensitive to ever_y kind of contact a nd derives 
pleasure from the mere touch o f any part of the body. 
Certain parts of the body like the lips, fEe genitals and the 
anus are particularly sensitive and here contacts arouse a 
large amount of pleasure The infant is very much pleased 
also when he is handled, tickled or kissed and when he is 
sucking nipple or his own thumb, or is passing urine or 
stools. Gradually, such pleasures are differentiated and he 
seeks specific ones. 

The several stages in the growth aial devckipincnt of the 
sex instinct have already been dt seribed in chapter seven 
The infant is auto-erotic, he loves hiipsc'lf This is quilled 
Narcissim from the mythical Gri*(*k boy Narcissus, who 
fell in love with his own image seen in water Noimally, 
infants outgrow it, but in some exceptional cases it may 
linger on till later childhood and adolescence and even 
maturity. 

For a detailed study of this stage the reader must also 
refer to the treatment of such instincts as construction, 
curiosity, acquisition and self-assertion in chapter seven. 

3. Later Childhood 

Later childhood is a period betwe en six and twelve y ears of 
age. The child spends it mostly in t he primary Tchobl’. and 
though the health .lactor is tuho important, the main task 
of the school is mental and social deve lopment o f the child. 
From the point of view of the teacher it is-the^most for- 
mative period. The child makes .his first contnpts witli 
persons outside his family, fanes spnmi.s tasks ami makes 
adjustments to a wider environment. Physical 
growth is rapid, but at the end of thi s age consolida tion 
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begins a nd there i s stability and adaptation m the behavi- 
our of the child! He feejs quite at home in his small world. 

The instinct s in evid ence in early cliirdhqpdTrantinue to^ 
be asdogu^ht Cu^ sitv~gniw s with th e birth of th oughtft 
and fd^ eas and thf ^^ clev^ o pinent of laiignago. The ques7^l 
tions oF the child ^ ate— mora. definite. -aiid inspired by a 
genuin e des ire*^ to learn an d under stand things, and the 
teacher^honTd^answ~eF t hem in the liiiht.of what die child 
has already, .thought expcnc n^ced and learnt. Childien’s 
questions should .JicJin kcd to iiselnl knowledge If the 
child asks whcie t(‘a coint s Irmn. he slinulvl be told more 
than the m^e nmne of a coimtiy dr tw’b. " Tell him that 
getting tea means iiidustiy, trade and nuMgation and the 
hard wort qF thousand' of men and wqiuon, and make 
every questiqii _\yorth\vhile"Tor the child. 

Children betwee n siv_and twelve are able to remem ber 
theiiTi past experieiKie and language also helps them in 
acquiring Ifcnonl cchie fiom e^ericncc and TTieir gue sfions 
are no lohg^ r of th*** nature of “What is this'-^” but of the 
type “How has this happened'^” and “Why is it so^" This^ 
is a very significant turn that c uriosity takes in intellectual 
dev elopment and the teacher can IvCC]^ alive the desire for 
more and mm-e knowledge by s uppWing the i nformation 
sought and siiggeslmg that naore acc urate and fulle r know- 
ledge can" be gathered Troin other sources. If children lose 
their curiosity" "aT"" "flirs” 'stage thiough repression or 
negligence, they will n ot be a ble to develop any orig inality, 
adve nture or initiati ve in the field of knowledge and 
thought at^y later” stage. 

One of the most well-marked characteiistics of tliis stage ^ 
IS gregariousness The chil J no longer enjoysTiis solit ary 
play, he wa nts to play with othe rs. He is susceptible to 
the in fluence of his fello ws. In early years he sought the 
^ompnny nf others >>o thnt they m.iy be spertjitnrs of what 
he did. He used the members of his family for his own 
grafffication. But now he seeks the coinpanv o f others 
like him to sh^r^ }\\fi thniightg and experiences, and plays 
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with them. He invariably becomes a member of some 
group, team, gang or clu b. Members are usually of the 
sa me se x, and or ganisation differs in clefiiiitness f rom group 
to group. Some are closely kmt, select ^nJ rigid In their 
meinbership, so much so that they have a d efinite place and 
time for their mec»tings, a fixect name with" rules and a 
pledge of sccrf'cy Others are lomely organised and of 
short duration. Most of the m h a\x* lead ers, "captain s or 
commanders and the most seli-asseitiye or one phys ically 
stroii^ is" chosen' to' lead. 

' Mahy'paronts complain that their boy does not pay any 
heed to them a nd does no t respond t(. th( Mr c:all while he 
hears and lesponds readily to a shout from one of his 
friciids’ "^Tlfey 'must uhdeistandThaT'ffi a vjery healthy 
'way of growing and the cJiilcl s int(Tc\ts are no longer -con- 
finSl lb fhc^hTirne fair t are" takiirg " ~a "so cial aird~~D\ltward 
turn, /tc ** 

^/ Organised groups and gangs bung m their wake some 
i mportanr sc iciaT quali ties I O hochence to the captain and 
loyal^ to the gioup arc stricth' eiijoinc'd. An attitude 
cn s> TOpathy, he lpfuhiess__ an d co-()p eratip_i i . tow ards mem- 
bers of one’s ov\ji_jjioup aii^ ^if deceit, enmity and 
opposTlibh to tluise outsicTc^it, is vctv much commended. 
The ni Hi^ flnlrl largely dete rmined by anticipa- 

tion of social appr(j\ al or praise and disai^proval or blame 
at the hands oi his group, ihe s(*\i rest jiimehment that 
can be awarded to a child ert this stage is exclusion from the 
gang. 

This socialization of the chilc^’s jiot,^vithout its moral 
bearings. The gang royalty is by_no m eans a loyalty to 
ihdividuds only; it is a loyalty also tQ^ideals".’ Not that 
every gang must have an avowed ideal, but its members are 
inspired by a group consciousoess which by itself is of 
great moral value. The boy does not “squeal” under pres- 
sure, does got sneak or tell against his fello ws. He 
ipersistently ref uses information to the he admaster, partly 
because he has tb p r otect his fri end, but mostly becau se it 
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is against their moral code. The school authorities should 
appreciate'it. it is better such boys should go unpunished 
than that they should vu'^ate a code which they hc'ld 
sacred. Quite often the boy belongs to a number of groups 
and loyalty to one requires treachery to the other. Boysj 
cheat parents, st ea l from home and do a number of other® 
thmgs' against the school, to gain the good opinion of their 
gang TlK*Tr"i iK)Va fs an' governf'cl by pnWurT^)inTF)rr7tf the 
herd Tcacheis aTTcT parents slioiiTcT strive to understand 
such conduct and tr('at boys sympathetically with a view 
to helping the m out of uncle sirahle gang behaviour Any 
coercion will confirm young people m their secretiveness 
and force them to persist m their behaviour 

Sc outing is based on a very sound psychology and every 
schooF shoukf provide oppoitiinities for oiganising scout 
tioops Hunting pi'cks, wolf culis and the like will employ 
the gang spirit tor desirable ends 

Civilized life i.> community life' and the most urgent need 
of oui times .s to l ea_rn to li\<' wi th < itlier*^ 'llie woild has 
grown smaller with improved means of c ommunic ation 
and transport «iiid our cosmopolitan nt'ighbonrliood Brings 
us in contact with people of many kinds, peo ple w ith^diver-i 
gent inte rests, outlooks, ideals and values To sT'ciire 
lasting peace and prosperTFy on this planc't the next gene- 
ration m ust be educated into healthy ways of mutual 
understa nding co-operat ion ai^helptulness. Competition, 
self-assertion and national or communal loyalties need not 
be eliminated but we must also learn when to yield and 
how to yield gracefully, to the rights of other people, both 
mdividually and collectively Th e snontaneons associ ation 
of cl uldren into groups is a significant opportunity to be 
cxploTt ed for healthy social eclii catidn! 

Another marked characteristic of children at this stage 
is theirjnitwar^ook. They grow extc'inally minded, they 
ac tive, energet ic and interested in tliTngs ou tside. 
They do not bro exi or sir irili corner to dream, but are ex- 
pre ssive and sociable. Psychology term ^ such a charao teri- 
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Stic extroversion. The child in thi s period is an e^rovert. 

is deeply interested in practical outdoor activities, in 
inning, climbing, jumping, swimming, games, camping 
and the like. He re vels in boisterous company and thinks 
less of himself ^an of objectiye _ewironmeiit. of things 
and persons other than him. 

Naturally such childien cannot hav e an y^thoijght of sex 
and this penod h7is no piobTeins E\'en their love for 
their paients yields to then- love foi friends and many 
psychologists are of opinion tliat the sex imjiulse lies 
dormant in this period. 

4. Adolescence 

The period of adolescence' is the peiiod during which a 
child de\el(jps into an adult It varr's in l«Migth and in 
the age of its onsc't. Some childrc'ii show signs of its 
coming as earh as the tenth year while in others it docs 
not manifest itself till the fifteenth or the sixteenth year. 
In a warmer eoiintn like India it begins at about twelve 
pr thirteen in boys and at about cl^*^en among girls 

Early writers were prone to legard this period as a 
" cntical” ouc^iti A^luS-’ll ^ psychological _uj)heavals of a 
far-reaching impoitaiicc' take place. Stanley JffalT, in his 
book Adolescence, niade much of puberty as a period of 
great stiessjind stiain, stoiin and strili, and pli'aded that 
incidents occurring in tins p(Tiocl nii gli t be of CiLtrcmely 
great importance in inoiildTng th^ whole futuic career of a 
"youth Re cent \mtc.rs are inclined to think that important 
changes do_take_pJace_as_a resu lt of cha n ges in g landular 
functions, but they arc not of so criti cal and d istui[ bing a 
n ature as is com monly Ijclie ved and that they pas s un- 
potic ed in societies wh ere v oung peo ple are less inhibited. 
^ Some describe adolscence as the “ awkward” period, 
out the awk wardness lies in the attitude of^^aduTts who are 
taken by surprise when they see that bovs and girls have 
emerged s o rapi J y i nto~?istinc t personalities who cannot 
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be ignor ed nor tra ced as children. Failure on the part of 
parents and teachers to recognise and appreciate this fact 
makes youn g peop le look awkward. 

Let us describe some of these changes which take place 
w ith the onset of adolescence. 

Physically this period is marked by a sndclen accel era- 
tion of g ro\vth both among boys and girls, glan ds/ 

or gonads "begin to function foi the first tim e and secrete^ 
into the blood what are called hormones or hfe-ferments. 
The^e are lesponsible for Uie jgro\vtli_ii£. hoy'^ into manhood 
and of girls__inti)_\\ omanliood Tht're is iL-nQtjceable_ in- 
crease i n weight and si ze. Sometimes thi s grow^ th is very 
un even , growth in one direction is not matched by a similar 
grow'th in other directions The bo ys may add as mu ch as 
thic(* inches to their heigliJL in one ycai. Bones and 
mii’-cles increase to the greatest possible^ extent leading to 
a gie at increase^ *n mo tor actiMtv The internal organs and 
systems of or'!.ans, like the* heart and the eirculatoiy system, 
the lungs and ihi* respiratory system, the liver, the stomach 
and the digcslnc sN'stein, also grow and fill the trunk. 

This grow't h has been described as unev en. Cain in 
height is not aeconipained by a proportionate increase in 
w'cight. Bones and iniiseles, too, si u )w di s] iro]iort ioii ate 
development, often muscles fail to keep pace w^ith bones 
and “growing pains” are experienced. 

With the adven t of puberty there is a distinc t change 
in voice. Earlier the voice of boys and girls sho^d no 
marlT^ sex differences, but in ad olesc ence the high-pitched 
voi ce of the boy becomes deep and so norous and that of 
the g M remains slu ill There also is a remarkabl e increase 
in hair-growth. The boy gr ow\s his beard and hair comes 
into clear evidence in the pubic regions. 

With m aturity of sex org ans' sex consciousness d awns. 
To most par ents and teacher^ ad olescence is essentially the 
period wh enTEe sex^nstinct is activ e,' and' exerts a~iy)wer- 
ful influence on Ae e mo tional and t he int eliegfaiaLlife-of 
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vo yng p eo p le. The sex urge is linked wHh an enormous 
yfr nd of e nergy and with its stimulation the individual 
rgr ows restl ess, his or her imaginati on runs riot and h is or 
her interests, speech and behaviour become lomantic. If 
the u rge is left i mcoiiti oi led an d undirected , it leads to a 
tram of evils lil^ imjuix^incss, weakness, disease Jind dege- 

nerafioih Therefore, the* gro\s;ing "adcrif^c^ it is ^to be 

wSiipeiTised carefully a nd ]u diciousl^ Most parents and 
teachers are ihclmed to shirk tKeir ic'sponsibility. Tradition 
shionds sex with a nnnbns of mvstc'iv, seei(‘cy and delicacy 
and an attitude of silence and mdiIF(T(‘nc*e is deliberately 
cultivated. Rut more liarin is done by ignorance than by 
knowledge. 

Often ign(jryujLy_Qiii]Lg._boys and girls an' siiri^ised and 
shocked by the' physica l c hange s aiid if false modesty on 
^he part oT parents does not Ic't thr n r kno ^ 

TunctionsT they pick up such C‘iinubs of k nowle dge as the 
irresponsible Tieighbourhood pio\id(*s. V ague a nd myste- 
rious ideas and habits of frecpient self-i mpc'ction, mastur- 
^ation, and other practices develop. These weaken both 
body and mind The* iier.soii looks pale, fec'ls listless and is 
unable to exert plivsically. IIis intellect grows less sharp, 
he IS haunted by a scusr of sin; fear, anxi ^y" ah J depre ssion 
prey upon him and h(' lalls in his own esteem. Ih* 
develops many complexes— imd_ thinks himself b eynrid 
redemption. 

r nstruction in matters rela tnrl tn snx r ommonly advo- 
cated and certainly knowledge is better ^hgn igno- 

rance. But th(' problem is full of danger. Sex-know- 
ledge without self-control mav do more harm than good. 
Considering, however, that the acquisition of some in- 
formation is inevitable, we have no choice as to whether 
sex-instruction is to be given or not. Our choice is limited 
to how it is to be imparted, who is to do it, and in what 
attitude and spirit it is to be done. One fundamental 
principle, however, is not to be overlooked. The instruction 
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should be idealistic, positive, and constructive— not nega- 
tive, morbid or fearful. 

Sooner or later ch ildren begin to (liiestions and 
parents should never "let this onoortumtv -SEpT&Q m the ir 
hands. Realistic, frank and stiaiglitforwaid answers^ 
sliould be j^x^XvTtir regard to’ facts. Tait(*r healthy and 
sane books may be made available !f the* parents do^ 
not lose th(‘ir children's eoiifidenee and theniselvrs take 
a lational vieu ol the ]ilace of S(‘X in lih‘ and d whatever 
instinction young peojile get from them and brinks avoids 
“lh(‘ degrading iinpheations of tlu' iriesponsible gutter" 
on the one hand and “tlu* tears and ic‘pugiiaue('s of the 
serious minded and well-iiitentioiied but ignorant piirita- 
insiir on the oth('r, in anx oLth. e tii als and tribulations of 
adok* sec^ i e(^ can be avoult^d oi softened 

Kmotjon^lv, the adolescent is rc'stless and unstable and 
his moods fliii tii.itt •b<^twej^ »iy At ( 

tunes he is l elive. hilario us a nd e xalted and then passes- 
into a dull ^ ate o f lassit ude, mood iness lUid lac¥ of nptive^ 
power Thcie are day.'* and weeks wh<‘n lu* takes to his 
games wit h vitroiir, nlavs adi mraliK;^ works hard at his 
books and dot‘ s not sleim as much as die should. New 
intiTests make him almost a maniac. And there are da\s 
and weeks whiai he is indiffeient to everything, pla\ or 
study, f c^ds tin d, sleepy, languid a nd inert Tie has 
moments of extieme sellish nesV to b e follo wed b\ a wave of 
altruistic conduct Tins diaft intoTippositi's is paiticularly 
marked’ in adolescence. 

There is also a g i owing spirit of independe nce manifested 
in all his or her interests. Self-ass('ition Is strong and the 


adolescent wants to free himself fioin all ailnlt restraints. 


There is a marked tcnd('nc> to rebel a gainst aijtliority and 
this .independence of outlook shows itself m all spheres. 
Curiosity of early chil dhood is. m-awakeuecl m u stronger 
fo» and takeron a more scie ntific tom*. It is not the 
lellf that is sought but the how and the why of things. 


|is more interested in the ways of a dult hy ing and is 


I 
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anxious to be miUi^ed into them. Habitual obedience to 
parfhts aricT elders is rt'^accJ by a spirit _ot criticis m and 
T(^volt. Thert* is a k('eii desire lor fre e self-expre ssion and 
s elf-impr()vemej »t The adolesc£*iit wants to be an artist, 
a hero, even a genius lie begins to estimate his parents 
eritieally and often theie is an estrang('ineiit in the home 
Psychologically, tlu' child is bei ng weanc d away from 
parental control. 

Adolescents ha\e an exiiherant imagination Jike childien 
in early \ears, but it is no longer~nihrasfTc or of thc^make- 
believe _typ(* Tales of adventnu\ ‘ accounts’ "bf tiavcl, 
hisfbn, biography and the* like repkue the lairy tale, and 
there is a gi owing teiuli'iiLV to idi^ntily ont'self with charac- 
ters described in such literature ileio-worship is com- 
mon, heroes :ind ide ak^if» f in ely cIi MseiLaiicl the pattern of 
latei adult lif e is v isua lised 

Intelligc'nce glo ws to its nuron mra, .iiuL scientific, philo- 
sophical or luimanistic iiit cTests _ b eg in . to -t ake .Jiape 
Poetr\, science and critical thought niono])olis(' the adoles- 
cent iiiukI and there are vagiu* doubts and (pu^stions arising 
in his or her mind about the constitution ol the universe 
and society 

Lastly, adolescence is “the g rc*at birthd ay _of religious 
emotions." These find expression not only in various 
forms of worship, including song, piayer, ceremony, but 
also in the expiessioii of love towards other .lersons, mis- 
sionary zeal, and altruism tow'ards all inankinc, 

5 Educating the Adolescent 

As the changes that set in during adolescence are 'many 
and important, education has a special responsibility in 
dealing with adolescents. Pnpid phyiriral ;;rn'ivth needs 
abiiqda ne e- of f oo d aml ^sleep. Thn fnnd_gbn^]]^l bf| 
rath^jJiaji._^e. Healthy outlets for the rapidly growng 
•physical energy should be amply provided th roiigh *^ vigor- 
ous games, garde ning, i^inj^ 
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and for the right cul tivation o f p hysical habit s and adjust- 
ments, form al gym nastics, craift work, athletic, instru- 
mental music and the like liie very necessary Right 
posture and modulation of voice should be pointed out and 
insisted upon.” 

The strength of the se\ urge has been sung in story and 
song and demonstrated by expeiience. Th(‘ traditional at- 
titude is to withold all inforin.ition and maintain a “cons- 
piracy of sileiic^' ” It IS being rc‘placed l)\ cnie which en- 
courages knowledge and enhghteninc'iit (^'orrect info r- 
mation IS IcssL -dang cTonsy than silcuicc and mystery The 
latter h'ads to all sorts of fears and worries and conse- 
cpiently to greater harm As sc^on as enlightenment is 
sought, true knowledge should be* nnpaitc cl Irankly and 
siirply. In a number ol schools in the Wi'Nt instruction 
in s(‘\ hygiene is given and a beginning should be made 
in ?ndiaii schools as w(*ll Piovi>jon should be made for 
the de veloimient of n atural relations l u»tw een_boys mid 
gir ls ill woiT ;ind pl.i\. and e o-c^diieation can do it. Thc^re 
is a dc*c*p-seat<’d pn'judic'c in India against mixed schools 
Nowhere is co-i'dneation free Irom probli'ins and difficul- 
ties, but HI a progressive community and with a mixed 
staff, its advantage to thc‘ adolescents cannot be over- 
e.sti mated. 

The adole sc(Mit has a great need for ticcc M^ta nce and re- 
cognition^ jheJimidsjiiFj^nltsTT^^ be dealt >Mth 

sym pathetical ly. His sense of s elf-respect sh ould nevei 
be iiijured by re buking and snnbhing him publicly Every 
effort should be made to s hare wit h hiin the conduct of 
the home and the a dministration of the siTiooI Many 
parents and teachers start addressing adolt'seent boys and 
girls as if they were already grown-up adults This helps 
to inspire them with a keei ici .sen se of responsibility, 
greater self-r espect and self-control, and jo> at being initi- 
ated int o adul t ways. 

The emotional restlessness and instability of the adole- 
scent can be safeguarded by providing numerous and varied 
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opportunitios for sodiil intercourse throiii^li c\tii\-ciirri 
cular activities. E\ery school worth the name has drama- 
tic societies, deh.itiii'^ ch'bs, art, I'Misk* *ind hoblw elavst's 
sports and i^anies .ind thr* hk(', and these serve' to sub- 
limate enK^lions into healthy channels 

The binary and tlie stiid\ cncit's help to satisfy the 
intellectual hiiii.t2;er, the school c'veiirsions and trips provide' 
for the wander-hist and the fhiist lor adventure, and the* 
school ceit'nioiiies and Innctioiis pro\ide a t^nod training 
"round for the ‘‘OcmI spirit. In a number of schools 
students an* ene(*nrat!:ed to lu'lp seicial '‘••ivici*, rural nplilt 
and adult ('diieation organisations Seoi.inij with all its 
proi^ramn'r' of healthx "roii]) hb' is ol \. ry i*ietit advanta"e 
and deseivc's tlu' poivilarity it has allauK'd in onr seliofils 
Most of till* Indian schools piovi Ic* li'r K'li^mir. instnie- 
tiori. If this could be inad«* less sirttii lan. li'ss polc'inie and 
less n(*i*:ative, il thi’ stress could ])e shifted lioni tin* rfiiial 
to idi'als. il the nnr ersal eli'incnt ni all ieliL,ions could be 
broiit>ht oiii and emphasisi'd, and li wuh thi' examples ol 
saints and piojdu'ts Irom all ieh"ions li'ssons of ^ leal liviii" 
could be more loicefully bie.uuht home to yoiin" ]M'ople, 
the iK'cds and ml(’rcst» c'f adolesc*enls would bi’ bcttci 
sc'rvcd Thronerh heio-worship thi'\ will bc' led to concen- 
trate on the ueiid cjiialitii's and ideals ol tlii'ir heioc's and 
imbibe some of their spirit 

There is much si'iise in tlu* tradition found alike in the 
East and the* Wc'st that the* adolescent should be fruit- 
fully cmi)Ioycd in vani'd aetivitiixs all the time he or she 
is aw’ake. A hard and busy routine is prescribed. Rismo 
early he or she is calk'd upon to unckntake strenuous 
mental and physical work, build up tin* pow'cr of resistance 
and go to bc'd duly tired ]3ut all this regimen is negative 
treatment What we need is a positive programme of 
hi'althy and interesting pursuits so that e\(*n in leisure, 
he or she would have abiding interests to engage him 
or her. 
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6. Conclusion 

Our educational ij>sl:cni beiii^ based on n cU'ar recoj^iii- 
tion of the needs and dominant iiiten^sts vliich a child has 
at each stas;e of di^velopineul We an* be^mmni; to laivc 
nursery and infant schools dealini^ with i*arly childhood. 

Ml<‘r se\eii ('r then abonls chihhen tjro to pruuar} schools 
where they rt'inain upto tlu* ai^e ol i*l(*\en l"or the adole- 
sc*ent there ju htird^'’ any definite* kinds of schools The 
uppei rniddK* and the* hii;h schools iihiy be to cater to 
their ne(*ds, but only a small peie(*nta'je f.f our youth can 
b(*uefit In th(*m Most of them adidt uii('tlneat(*d Tn 
fact, (‘ducationallv, ItkIki ts oik* the most b.^ekward. e(iun- 
tres, provision ol edneational faeihtu's is .maH .md p(a>r 
aiK^the p(‘rcviita.i^i* vif ht(*iae\ is not nion* than 12 1 To talk 
ol .aianliiK!: ihi* educational sxslem to the* o s* is e.nd i ite’- 
(st"«(»r eleldr a laa^ s(**‘in iidic'ulons, but eaielul attention 
to anus and objects of (*dii* ition.il efloit r uxct s- .itv 


QursT IONS 

J Tiaee the dr*\('h)pin('nt ol social tiaiLs in children 
durnu' nilaiicy, childhood and the iire-adolesceni: 
pc'i'iod Gi\(* coiieieti* (*\ainpl(*s Iroin (*\p(*rieiice 
2 What an* the* mam .stat^i*s in the* ^lowth of a piipil’-^ 
What is their educational smnifieanL*e‘"' 

•3 W’hat tendenen*s would \ou e\]H*ct to fmd most aeti\e 
among children at the airc* of ten’-* What pioMsioii will 
you make iii the school lor llK*ir * ducatieir-^ 

1 What are tlu* in(‘ntal and ph\ ^ical eliaiactenstics of 
boys and gu'ls dmmg the oeiKnl in adol.'sct nee*'^ Dis- 
cuss their bea.ings on the principles of education at 
this stage. 

5 Why IS adolescence describc'd as a jic'.iod of “sti(*ss and 
strain"'^ How should the adolescent be emotionally 
educated? 
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CHAPTER XX 


CROUP BEHAVIOUR 


1. Social Nature op Behaviour 

Behaviour has Ihm'ii defined as ad]iistinviit to c*nviroiinu‘nt 
or as an iiidn ulnars system of i espouses to the world 
Since the world or environment consists of peisons as w’ell 
as things, oiir behaviour has a social aspect w'hich cannot be 
Ignored We eat to satisK’ onr hnn«j;er, wc put on clothes 
to cover onr bodi(*s we sini; to express oni loy. but w’e eat, 
dr(*s^ anv^sinK in a manner appioved by our fellow’ bemi^s. 
Ml behaMour has a social side No doubt some instinctive 
teiurmcies piosidc' flnly hir individual needs and welfare, 
but they caniiot bi ^iven free expression without restraint 
so lonj5 as we h\(‘ in society. It is commonplace to des- 

benit!; in a i^roup lie cannot live alone, in a vacuum, cut 
off fioin other members of his coinmunit\ The urge to 
seek companionship, to compete and co-operate with 
otlnis, IS innatt' and strong, .md, by his oiiginal nature, 
man is compi*lled to li\e m particular lelations w’lth his 
oommumts, and consequeiitb, to modify his natural ten- 
liencies and desires to suit the convenienees of his neigh- 
bouis. For example', it is ver> natural for a child to cry 
for food w’hen he is hungry, but in a well-regulated home 
he waits for the mi'al tune and (*ven then does not start 
eating till everybodx has been seived Such changes in 
instinctive behaviour tak(' place under social pressure and 
an' common Folkhire, customs, traditions, law\s, language, 
institutions, fashions and the like arc all (*\Kk‘nce of man's 
need and desire to live in groups 
The^ problem tor educational psyc'hology is to explain 
basic (actors in social behaviour, the nature and extent 
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of social groupiiiR and tlie type of j^roiip or community 
the school is, and to siigi^ost ways and means by which 
yoiin£f people in the school can be organised into a whole- 
some group with healthy id»‘als and aims and with pnsf»na- 
lities happily adjust'd within that giouji. 

2 SOCIXL IXSIINC'IS 

WTiile all behaviour has a social Mile some instinct' are 
particularly social and ai<* stinnilati'd onl\ by tin* ])resencc* 
or behaviour of oilier Iniinaii b. mgs S('h-pn‘scrvation, 
ac(|nisitioii. cimcMtx and i »'nsh nctmn are jannirib mdi- 
vidnal inodt's of IvcIiaMonr. but '■(‘ll-a^s('^*ti()ll, scll-abasc- 
ment, sex. paiental t('nd(‘iness, Hghtmg, ic])iilsion and 
gicgarionsncss aie distincllv soc'ial Mobody 1 \iTi ■•^('cI 
proud and indulge in seH-dispho nnlcss there arc peojiU* 
who look on It is onh befon* tlu* adn.iiing gaze ol oih*TS 
that \\e stand and wiilk cic'ct speak with dignitv, put 
on our best clothes and tiv to maintain a highc i steaidard 
of h\ing Ilnimhlv and sex presuppose gioiip living, 
motheily ^^’iiderm-ss l^ no*^ ('\pei a uM r| \MLhoiit children 
and nobody can fight by himseii The fact of coinmnincy 
living is coinnion and ci\ih/ation is nothing except grow- 
ing interdepend(aice ol individuals Tlu* more civihs(*d 
we are, the more intimateK i»*lated we innst be \\V are 
partly co-operating with oUuts ha common ends 
and partly in iivalrs with one an(»ther 

Some writers like* Hobbes think that rivalry is innate 
and natural, and co-operation is acc|nircd nnd(T condi- 
tions of fear of authoiity. Others belies e that man’s co- 
operation IS what he* shares wadi lower animals and is 
truly instinctive, while his competitive spirit 's accjiiiied 
as a result of the economic struggle found in sc'ciet} Still 
others like Trotter are inclined to th(* view’ that the entite 
social behaviour of man is due to a single instinct called 
"the herd instinct” or gregariousness. But considering 
that human society is a complex thing and that man’s 
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social behaviour is woven into numerous and varied rela- 
tionships, it is diiBcult to accept that one general instinct 
of gregarioiisncss is responsible for it Human community 
living IS rather the result o! a number of different instincts 
working together and m^'difying Cticli other Wv have 
several kinds of groups and within c'ach iheie are a number 
('f complex and vaning institutions, our social needs 
and interests are n*;t of one type* and our responses arc 
([uite naturally vaiied and nunvToiis Tins is conclusive' 
t'vidence that our social behas'onr i*- the result, not of 
can', but a luunher of innate dispositions 

3 Cfntiivl Tfadinciis 

Hesfiles 'die well-defined nistincl>. sonr‘ ol wlneli *irv’ mdi- 
Mdnal and others social, in then scop(‘. then* a^e ceitain 
geiiT'ial tend ei.cK\^’ •which an' in nnly n*s]ionsil>lc' foi the 
social de\i liipment of the chilcl Th 'v au* iinlNition, 
stftiquilJuj ancl .snggc,s//(nt The cluld is nsaK to follow 
other pec'ple's e )urs('s of aLtani, diis is iiiiriation Ib* is 
s^'Fisitive to other pis'pk's leelings. hir (’vaniple he starts 
ciying \shen he sees anotluT m soiiow, tins is ssinpathy 
Me is also (’asily influence d In olhei people's thoughts 
am! oriniMiis, tins is siig'’,e'*tii»n T Nunn 11*^08 the 
ti'rm mimrsis to mean all thiee and sugg('sts that the term 
mav be used to denote ilic* g(*m*ial h'lidency of the indi- 
vidual “to take oi'cr from others their modes of action, 
feeling and thought ” 

These ti'iidencies like play an* geneial as distinguished 
from instincts which are fspccifie Instincts are aroused 
in spc'cifie situations we cpiairel c'liK when somebody 
obstructs ns, we an* afraid only when a danger faces us. 
But imitation, sympathy and suggestion are general ten- 
dencies and, like play, may be stimulated and work under 
a variety of situations. Anuthei dilFc'renc*' is that instincts 
are accompanied by definite c'mot’ons while these general 
ttndencies have no peculiar emotional tone. But other- 
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wise both are natural, inherited and common to the species. 
Since these tendencies help largely in making an indi- 
vidual sensitive and responsive to the voice of the group 
or communit>, we shall study them in detail. 

4. Sympathy 

S\mpathy is fellow -I eeling or feeling with otheis Wlitii 
two or more people' au' togethei there oeciiis a spread 
of emotion and th('\ shar(‘ each otliei’s feeling. How 
readily panic spreads in a erow’d whei th('re is a cry oi 
fire, liow’ easiU a mob is infnriatc'd and pioplc* begin to 
fight and destroy things, how* a niiniber of babies begin 
to CIV bt'caiise oik* of tliein did so. ire examples of the 
contagion of feeling m a group. It is not neccfi.iary'-for 
each of thc»ni to be conseioiis of the* cause of the emotion 
before experieiicnig it Tin* (‘xpressioi'i of the emotioi'i in 
others is enough to excite that emotion in him Ev'ery one 
se(*nis to “calcir’ th(' emotion When individuals run away 
m panic, they do not pciceiv’e the cause of fear They cry 
and run awav because they si*e others doing it 

Sympathy is nn<|uestionabl\ a powerful source of much 
social solidaiity. TIk' strength and elfeetiveiu ss of a 
social group depends on the extent to whieh its members 
are sensitive to the heelings of others. It is only when 
angei. fear or distress ol soiiu' ineinbcTs leads to group 
anger, fear or distress, that social behaviour can be whole- 
hearted and th(* members of the group can be closely knit 
into a powerful orgainsc'd community 

Syinpatliv plavs a wry poweiful roh' among animal 
herds. It mak(*s their actions haiinonioiis and ht'lps them 
to profit from each other’s experience and knowledge. The 
human child also enters into other peojile’s feelings and 
makes the right kind of response m a social environment 
Thus sympathy makes up for intelligence. 

This type of sympathy is described by McDougall as 
passive. Distinguished from it there is ‘active’ sympathy 
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by which we actively try to arouse in others sympathetic 
reactions to our feelings and emotions. Beggars and ora- 
tors practise it as an art Certain children and adults 
are always whining and complaining, weaving a long list 
ot misfortunes, imaginary and real and describing them 
to everybody to win their sympathy or to excite pity for 
themselves Such an over-development of active sympathy 
is a fault and leads to anti-social behaviour 

The teacher is responsibh* for th(' ('motional develop- 
ment of his pupils and should arouse thi'ir sxmpathy for 
the right things If lie himsc'lf approves, smilingly, of 
good things and expiessc's resentinc'iit at wiong ones, he 
will be able to rouse similar (‘motions among his pupils 
His own emotional attitudes towards hie will infect his 
clasSj, A, t*he('rfiil, smiling teacher inspires good ch(*(T and 
hop('fuhicss and a sullen and grim face will dcpiess them. 

1ii» building up discipline among his ehisses the teach 'i 
may be strict, but he should not lost' the symx)ath\ and 
goodwill of a majority of th(‘m Tf in punishing the WTong- 
doe'r, he maht's the class f('(‘l tho justice of ii and the 
scweiity ot his punishm(‘nts does not turn the class against 
him. Ins discipluK' will he (‘fh'etivi' and wholesome. He 
must he firm hut kind 

Te.iehers of histtir) and ht(‘ratui(' who deal with peisons 
and iiicidc'iits witli a view’ to iiidgmg them sIkmiUI take* care 
that th('ir enthusiasms and adimiation are for the right 
'‘Oit Otheiwise then tc'aehmg will degenerate into mere 
propaganda. 


5 Imitation 

W'e all, c onsciously oi unconscioiis h , imitatcv ^the acticn is. 
i nainu Ts, gait and ways of oiii fcllow'-beings v baby 
U'arns to talk, to walk, to button his eotil, to lace his 
shoes, to hold the spoon m very iniuh the same manner 
as his parents or the mirse^ loes This type of iimtatton 
Js la rgely unconscio us and the adult nearei^jta t he ba by 
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is taVen as the nuclei. The' cliild copies t he intonation 
and aTlopts most their habits ancl even 
mahiierisnis It is vctv c'sscnfial, theieFofe, that the first 
lii^del, that IS the piiren t, should be wortliy of i mitati on 
but imitation may he eenscmiis and d(‘libeiatv The 
child mav wish to ncciuire ajnode of action because he 
has to ^•lii('\e the* same* c'nd as his modcd’'or bc‘c*ause he 
aclmnes the person whom he* imitates and wishes 1o be* 
like In l e^iining dumm^^, music, hiuh or loiiii jump and 
se\ eral forni'. oF slcil fiiT' acti\ it \ , tie* cliild luis an 

idea ol th( oth(*r foims (»f skilful acbvi^y, the child has an 
idST of the c'lid to be* aclii(‘\ed and iiic's to follmv the* 
mahiicT of tlic* teachca. Veiv oTti'ii tli'* latlcT asks tli'* f(»i^ 
iT^iPr" fo attend ~to In, movr‘m(*iits ai'd imitate tli^'in, but 
d tli(* eliild i(‘ally desnes the c*iid. leaiinni:; bv'-'mtelion 
\v’ill lieeome effective and (*asy ^^'lu ri*v('i and whenc’vc'i 
chmioiistratioii has to be guc*ii with ♦ a \k'w to tcMCjiim; 
any skill, it is \ei> impoitant that those for wdiom the* 
denionstiatioTi meant should c'lcarly uiicl(Tstaiicl ancl 
c‘:ithiisiastieall\ dc*sir(* the end of it. 

S'-erindh, we imiiatt* wliat we admne m others copy 
the sh le and inaniKT ol those“^idT!Twe love and admire 
The sjireacl of fashions in scKiety show s Tunv the* low'cr 
laiiks aiP" al\\a\s inntathie; tlu* l<*ad('is whom they envy 
and acTnnrc C'hildren h’ain most Ironi t(*achers _thc*y like 
and maiiied ])t*onle tend to eiow' hki* each olhcT not ( nly 
m ld ^?£jjri d dislikes but also in thought and expression 
I nutatio n IS a pow’cilul source of much w*e all lc*arii 
Oiir Jiab jts. goo d a nd bad, our manncTs, our po'^tiiij's, our 
confoimity to sotjal standard^, are all tlie result of our 
tc*iiclcncy to iniftatc* those* about ns “Each man is his 
brother’s kce*pcT”, unconsciously shaping the* desfinies of 
those wdio came in contact with him. Imitatuin is a great 
sociahsiiig. iig(*nt, through it aii individual is initiated mto 
his social heritage ancl acciiifres the fruits of the c*ntire 
pastTexperieiice^of the race Our customs, ideals, models 
of thought and bc*haviour, and the entire culture is con- 
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served tln: cnjG; h imitation. It gives ns ii common basis of 
custo ms, i deals and laiigiiagc and prodii^s a social imi- 
iorniity wTiich mak(*s cf/mmiinity life pos'‘’ible. Thus 
imitation is a great social bond, a nutans uniting a large 
iniinbcr oljiidiyfduals into one group. 

From thi‘ point of view of education il is ji dii^Jlmct 
advantage to urge the child to imitate coimnendablc social 
\vays 7)Fj h&uK^^t and behaviour which oni past and present 
cnlturc^einphasiaes, and the teacli'a* shiiuTd always lie 
K'ady tojppint those out to the clnld and also to set a 
i;nod model Iwmsclf. 

The educational and social impoitancc* oI inniations Ik^, 
been only rc'cently recognised Nfaiiy stdl b(‘Ti«'\e that 
nnilation is a Imv older oi learnimi, somi'tlnng sla\>s!i and 
ei-w’orthv, and is c'haracteristic of the raw’ and tlu- nmna- 
tair-Dtli'ers think that imitation kills oiignialits and 
intn^ve, that to onginate and miliatc* is to create and 
leTTcl, to imitato is to ^ollow^ Thu*^ nnitatioii is fatal to 
ci(‘atnencss :nd progress, and leads to stagnation It indi- 
vkIimIs and gioups only follow blindly tin* actions and 
b(‘hiej()nr of others instead of tbinkimi for theinsclvciTiincl 
sinking out new and bettcT w’ays, there* w'onld be no leal 
iinpioyeuiciJit But hardly anv modem teaehcT will accepT 
this Mew On the contiaiy, he* bc*lic‘\i‘s that imitation is 
OIK* of the* most fniidanic'iital aiul impoit.rit mc\ans of 
lc*aiiiing "Only the imi^tivi* indiMclnal is capabli* of 
l(Nn 7niig and thi* most nnitatiM* is the most I'llncabTi'.*'^ 
In the first place*, thc'rc is aKvays an elc*ment of clioicc 
in ('Very act of iiintatioin Thc're arc nnml'K'ilcss activities 
about' lis, T'acTT woith\ ot imitation, and each (me of iis 
chods(*s some of thc^se for imitatiim and nc'gli'cts others 
Th(' Teacht'r may prc'sent several^jnodck, but each pupil 
\\ ill make his own sc'h'cHon. In this choice there is aii 
expression of personal prclerence and origiiial^tx' Secondly, 
no imitation is an e\act re pioductio n. Henvever detailed 
and^ccurate may be the instructions to a child, his *copy’ 

' B()lt(?ii: Evrn/day Psychology for Tcachcis, page 2 IS 
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will not be free from the impress of his taste, geni us and 
personality Some of the details will sure^_^ changed. 
"iTiesc^ deviations may lie put down to disobedience oi 
netrligimce, but the truth is that the child j^amiQt help 
benit; himself and his individuality is expi essedj ji_ all thal 
he'^o(*s No imitation is an c'xact reproduction jior car 
it rule out an element oi original creation 

Blit to ensiin' thesi' values for imitation the teachei 
should nev('r c^peet an o\er-e\act reproduction. H( 
should rather use im/tation t<) stimulate' choice and pre- 
ference This can be easiK done b\ presenting a numbei 
oF models so that e\erv ]Hipil makes lus own choice or b\ 
urging childi<‘n to mutate' the spirit rathei than the mc'rc 
form of a model 


6. Suggestion 

Suggestion means accepting ideas horn others or adopt- 
ing other people's ideas But this general sense is qiiah- 
fied and the term is used now for the process by which an 
attitude towards a system of idt'as or beliefs is conveyed 
from OIK' person to anothei, m the absence of any ade- 
(piate grounds or wTthout any rational analysis and 
persiiation 

Suggestion jilays a \eiy important part in social con- 
duct for both good and evil. All forms of propaganda 
are lich in suggestions, and they are sueeessful because 
human bc'ings havi' a strong tcTulency to bi'lieve anything 
they aie told o^ given to rc'ad Hitlc*r used to say that a 
lie, if repeated often enough, is accepted as truth. It is 
found that if a statement is icpeated fn'cpieetly and with 
eoiifidence, it is likely to be accepted or the command 
it contains is likely to be obeyed, t'veii though there ina\ 
be no logical ground for it. The process is unconscious 
on the part of one who accepts the suggestion, and may 
be conscious on the part of one who makes it. A good 
example of suggestion is to be found in the old story ol 
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the Brahmin who threw away a goat because a number 
of people told him it was a dog. How often do we feel 
depressed if we are told that we look pulled down or feel 
elated if told the opposite. Some peoiile aie more sugges- 
tible than others and a number of studies have been made 
recently to estimate the suggc'stibility of various people. 
Seashore asked a number ol people to hold i^i iheir hands 
a wire which was to be heated by switching on an electric 
current The switch w’as kept away from them and they 
were expected to report as soon as they lelt the wnr be- 
coming warm. Many, including adults, reported it to be 
warm before the current was switched on 

Suggestibility depends on ajge, intellectual development, 
knowledge and beliefs, tempc'rainent and the source of 
siigwsttf"a. Children are far more suggestible than adults. 
The fact is not difRciilt to explain They are less critical 
aneb more creduloiih than adults and, in the absence of 
fuller knowledge, accept w’hat their j^arents and teachers 
have* to teach them Little childn'ii can often be led 
aright and theii faults can bi* easily corrected by the* mere 
suggestion that such things are not done, that people of 
their age, family or school are seldom guilty of them, or 
that their class-fellows and teachi'rs think better of them 
Through iudicioiis suggestions they can be brought to 
submit to, and respect, the public opinion and traditions 
of the school. With llicnr entiv' into adoIescenci\ young 
people* develop indi*pendence ot outlook and begin to criti- 
cise and the teacher should cease to mould them through 
suggestion 

Some people are lemperamentalh moit* siiggt*stible than 
others. Peoide who are less self-asser tne and self-willed 
are moie sugg^hble The docile type of “good” pupils 
are able to'Tearn mqi.e from but they are Ic^s 

stajL ^le and reliable as they may easily be carried away by 
the opi pipiis^ic^ ^thers. " 

People who have knowledg e .uid have formed definite 
o pinions and views on tlj[e.Hasis of their stiiHy and thouj^t 
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arc less sii^'^csliblc tliaii those whose knowlech^e is m snfB- 
cient Finally, we accept siiq^c'stions 'inore readily Troin 
people* whoni we recognise to be superior in oii" way or 
ihc ('thcr than fioin those* who au* our inlt'iioi or eepial. 
Tills is ( \stn; (* sn.".:;;:;(*sti on" aiul ceanes coinmonly to 
( hildrcn lidTir thi'ir paicnts and t caclK *rs, to people iroiii 
social and political Jc'aders, Trom experts and pro- 
phets "tlicN admin*, ^loni their la\oiir't" anthois and 
]einiials The t(Mcher who enjoys the* con[id«*t e** ancl les- 
o ect of pup ils can easiT\' and (jnuJdy mould their lhoir,;lits 
nrT h>siral dc* diieclions but the* t(*ach(*i sli(‘nkl-i]ot aim sc 
les MipcT-ior j'*ositi()n b^ chokmij iill indepe t^l.mlvij nj; 

m noTijT fh en^i No doubt many of cmi ideas arc only ina- 
tioiially acoiMied iioni ()tlu*rs whom w’(* worship, but (*dn- 
caliou sluMild lu* on the side* ol raUaiial thinl^np ^Thc 
teacher should <zne the b' nefits ol his e\perK*nee, know- 
lerig: and wisdonr lo \c';ini;, nninatnn* min ds, bn-* he 
should enconniLTe fr'e * and ind('p(*nd('nt tfiinkin^; rather 
than give reads -made thoughts ITc* should guide them 
to- arrive at right thoughts, lo learn and ac(iuiie right 
ideals and habits If he hiinsi ll stands for Itiir jday, tolera- 
tion and mtelhgenl tlKiiight, hi* will soon h(*lp his pui3ils 
to acfpiire these qualities As soon as childr(*ii jrow up, 
they should be allow <*d to l(*.irn moie Irom (*acli othei 
and the teacher should function more as a friend and 
guide than as an aibitcr of the life and opinions of his 
pupils^ 

Geiicralh’, wdiat the m ajority thin ks and b eliev es is 
rea dily a cee q^ted by individuals and the leac*licr iji asso cTa"-" 
tion wnth se nior boys shouTd set a hepitliy_tqiie in the 
school and build upTiseful traditions. II thi* atmosphere 
ofTKel^ hool is g oocT^Tisiaxiliiie is easy to maintain because 
children l*eadiiy share ideas ahcT ideals .Accepted by tlu 
schooT^ommuTutyT ' 

Sometimes children not o nly resis t the s ugge stion made 
by the teacher , but do lu.st the o pposit e of what he sug- 
gests 'f^uTTs called conira-suggestion and is frequently 
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found in the cl^ of a teacher who is cithc'r too aj'gressive 
or too incoini)etch t. The personality and attitude 'of a 
tt*acher often ar ouse discontent amo ng pupils and they 
may act and lhink in'the prohibited direction Tins' oppo- 
sition is iihconscions in coiilra-siiggesRoii A jpcT sistent 
attitude of coiitra-suggcstion is called negativism and 
Tiuin}' childrcMi, when too” frequently scolded and ordtTcd 
about, lake to iK^ativism. 

7. Group Behaviour 

ft IS a commonplace' lhal: individiKtls bt'liave difh rentl) 
111 crowds than when alone One condition is cssentiLil to 
sccuic' crowd bchaMour—iiidiMdnals must be together 
Wlu'iT pec.^ilc' are togi'thei in a group they react to situa- 
tions which cannot exist when they are alone No doubt 
they* do not giec u])* their ludisidual traits when they are 
tog('thcT, bill group behaviour is not merely an aggregate 
of indiMdual bi'havionr ^ New stimnli, new arrangements 
of stimuli, new torces new influences are at work 

when individiuils are together. As we have already seen, 
symiiathy, imitation and suggestion operate to produce 
group or crowd bidiaviour 

In a crowd people' are more disposed to accept ready- 
made conclusions and to think h'ss Crowd decisions are 
always less intc'lhg('nt than those of individuals eompiising 
the crowd. Individuals in a crowd au* less i ('sponsible, 
more imimlsive and suggestible, and more given to un- 
controlled expression of an emotion either of destructive 
or of ecstatic nature It is so because crowd behaviour is 
determined by the highest conimoiuf actor among its indi- 
viduals and this is always lower than the intellectual deve- 
lopment and emotional stability of some individuals. If a 
professor, a doctoi, a station master, a farmer and a 
merchant were to talk together, the standard of their cjon- 
versation would be intellectually much lower than that of a 
group in which all are doctors or professors. They often 
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talk like children because they have nothing in common 
except the primary needs of living beings. The larger the 
crowd, the more emotional and irresponsible its behaviour 
IS. The fact that they will not be known makes individuals 
tlirow off all inhibitions and behave as their basic but 
hidden traits dictate. 

Some groups are transitory such as those that meet in a 
waiting room, a railway compartment or m a street. They 
have no unity of iiurjiose, no common ways of thought, 
lecliiig and action ^Iany groups are what may be called 
struggle groups. They come into existence for a short 
time to gain a goal common to then members. Tiadc 
unions, rate-payers' associations and the like achieve* 
organised and unified belia\iour for a short time through 
a community of interest and goals. Theit strength 
depends upon the intensity of their struggle against a 
common (*nemy and for a common aim Then there are 
groups of a more permanent and stable nature They 
have a iiast and a future, a number of common interests 
in the form of customs and tiaditions, common modes of 
living, and common cultural heritage India abounds in 
such small and large well-knit communities and castes. A 
nation ought to be such a group, only it should have, 
besides, a comprehensive common pin pose through which 
each indiMdual may achieve complete self-realization. 


8. Group Mind 

The possibility of such highly organised communities has 
led certain psychologists like McDougall to postulate the 
hypothesis of a group-mind. If the individual mind is a 
system of mental factors like thinking, feeling, memories 
and sentiments, the group-mind may be attributed to 
highly developed communities which have common 
customs and traditions, common beliefs and practices, com- 
mon history and culture, and common aims and ideals. 
Such communities or nations are highly self-conscious and 
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know and plan for their destiny. Most of the modern 
nations do not merely drift with the cm rent of circum- 
stances but plan their future. They arc' keenly drawing 
up short and long-term jirogrammes for thv'ir economic, 
social, educational and political improveiiu*nt and uplift. 
Of late Indians, too, havt* become very self -conscious, they 
are realizing, more and more, their needs and interests, 
they coinpan* th(*ir lot w’lth their neighbours and stnv(* for 
what they have not got, they an* making greater sacrifices 
for the realiz.ition of th(*ir aims and ideals, and w^e often do 
speak of aw\ikenmg the soul of India or ol rousing hei 
spirit To attnbute a group-nimd to such gnwving com- 
munities IS only to recognise their unity and continuity, 
and a collective* self-conscioiisncss on the part of its 
meinVe*’:: • 

Sucli coinninnitie«^ aUvays gnnv and function through 
theiJ lead('is wiio, bv thc'ir int('llig(*nee and wasdom, guide 
the destinies ol their foIlowcTS They raise the level of 
group behaMoiir by th(*ir owm c*\ample and direct it 
towards worthy ideals. LiCaders make or mar the progress 
of a nation, and many a country has been sa\c d fioin utter 
ruin by the wise statesmanship of its leadeis The w’orld 
these days is becoming increasingly small, r(*m(^te countries 
are becoming neighbours, and if they are to live together 
in a w^oild federation, in peace and plenty, they must have 
leaders inspired by such an ideal and willing to work 
wiioleheartedly for its realization. 

No doubt individual behaviour calls for ah individual 
mind, but does social bcdiavioiir call for a gnAiii-mind? 
If by a grouii-mind is understood something w’hich has 
thoughts, experienci's and volitions over and above those of 
tfie individual, it is entirely imncccssaiy because facts of 
social behaviour can be intelligibly interpreted without it 
and there is no evidence for it. For one thing, there is no 
group apart from the individuals who make it up. It can 
only be accejited as a convenient concept for emphasising 
the social side of human behaviour. 
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9. Educational Appijcatjon 

Eclncatioual rltw'' and praclicc stipsst's tlic need of undci- 
stiindinp individpiil children and providint^ for ihc'ii indivi- 
dual difreivncc's, and in this book such diflcTcntcs ]ja\( 
bc(Mi pointed out in conncclion with cacli mental acliviU' 
of the child so that the teacher may kec‘p them in mind in 
dealint? with his classes But he should not think on that 
account that the* ideal ediic.itionai systi'in would be oik* in 
which e.ich child has a tc'achcT (^r teachcas all to himself:. 
This chapter must hav(» shown him th it man is ('sscmiallv 
a social bein^, that Ik* shau*s his thorn;!. Is, le('limj;s and 
actions w’lth his fellow’s and that li he is to achic'c In'- 
cheiish(*d ideals, he can do so onS m soei(‘fy, in eo- 
oper.ition with oIIuts Then* is no ctinlradicliou lie1w’ei*n 
the claims ol llu' individual and socu*t\ K(‘einm; in \ie\v 
all those ti nts w’lnch make an inde idnal dilh’UMit irom 
e' •!> olhei el hr. i;ionp w’(‘ can help him to make healths 
adjiistnieois to olh(‘is a:.t! woik m co-operatioii w’lth tlu'ui 
for th(' reah/atam o‘ coni-non ideals 

This IS possible n. a s* i h omani* *d e imimmily to whom 
a j;n)U]i-mind may be alti'biiUd i.i llie senst* discnssi ii 
above* Tlie uronjj diould ha\i* common uh'als and stiivi 
hij;hc»i throni^h its leaders Evi*i\ notable ti'achei or 
headmaster lias woiked to build up such a community m 
his school, anfl to stiess tlu* toin* and spirit which j)r(*vails 
or should prevail amont; his stndc'uts. L(*t us study some 
of tin* conditions which arc* conducive to the piomotioii 
of such a spirit. 

In th(* fiist iilace, the* school community must havc^ a 
continuous c*xist('ncc* I'his mf*aiis that not only the staff 
should contmiK* but the* students, too, should remain at 
thci institutions for a reasonable turn* Such schools as 
have only three or four classes cannot claim to build up 
a body of healthy traditions. Security of tenure for the 
teachers is of great advantage to the school as they help 
to keep alive the spirit and the tone of the school. 
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Secondly, both teachers and pupils should have an ade- 
quate idea of the aijns and ideals of the school. Through 
extra-curricular activities, group meetings, celebrations of 
anniversaries of national leadeis, morning eongregations 
and lectures, a sentiment for the name and pri’stige of the 
school should bi* built up \VTiat th(* selaiol staiids for is 
often e\pu's'.('(l in a iniinb(T of maxima painted on the 
walK, in the school inolto piominently piint(\l on exeieise 
books used by inipils, in tlu‘ sehool iinilonn winch is made 
a symbol ol something noblex hi th(‘ colh^gv' crest or the 
daib prayiT. A sentniK'iit foi tlu' school eommiinity is 
strength('ned by ha\mg an old 1k»\s' association, eoinmon 
dmiK‘is ior tlu* whole school, pri/i‘ distiibution cereinomes 
and the hk(‘ 

Thv'^b.by ('nte^nig intcr-school ti'iii nanients oi inter- 
ncIiooI del)al(\s and competitions, piqiils d('\clo]) gioiip 
^(*lf-^•(nls^•lousnl s^ awd pruh* in all that lh(‘ir school does 
and achu'ves as a commnnit\’ H(’:ilth\ iivaby among 
schools, clashes, hostels oi groups ioinexl on other bases 
IvMghtens groiij) n cling. 

Fonithly, each sehool must have a l)od\ ( ! tiaditions 
which its inmates must giiaid icahiiisb Sonic goiid 
schoiils haM* lists of ihstmeuished old stiulimts ])iit nji on 
tli(» wahs ol the mam hall and tlu' tcaeheis ficrpicntly des- 
eiibe how some ol thi’in distinguished ihi'msi'Kes m public 
examinations, spmts, social seiMce, lecitation and dibat- 
mg contc>ts, and the like. Others unite emnuMit old 
boys to pieside at school functions and thus htoghten 
pupils’ pride in tlicir school 

Lastly, it is essential tor a well-organised coininmiity 
lik(' the sehool to have* nit('lligf*nt and soeiallv iiisinred 
leaders. A number ot extia-currienlar actiMtu s will call 
forth secretaries, presidents, captains, protects from among 
students, and if di(' staff help the geiKTal body of students 
to make a wise choice, they will not onlv iiave a band of 
young enthusiasts rtxady to share their rtxsponsibilitics, but 
also cultivate a healthy social spirit among their pupils. 
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Of course, it is possible for the teacher to assume the role 
of a leader, and he may be able to fill that lole very success- 
fully, but generally students do not accept him as such for 
the gap in age is too wide. A student leader can be a more 
effective guide, particularly among grown-up pupils, for 
they learn inoie from their own companions than from 
their teachers. 

Such schools are an asset to the ennntiy for they culti- 
vate a healthy social »pirit in winch competition and 
co-operation are hapinly blended and wlncb readily trans- 
forms itself into the national spirit Discipline among 
such schools is easy anti prt'sents no iiroblems A residen- 
tial school has an advantagt* over a da\ school where pupils 
meet each othei and the teachers enher in the class-room 
or on the playground If hostels are close to ‘‘die* .ahooJ 
and if evcTy student Iiv(‘s in the hostel, there are larger 
opportunities for oigamsing group Activitu's and more 
common interests 


Question ■>» 

1 “The loiK of the* school is the most important thing ” 
Explain this remark and show what yoi will do to 
develop a h(*althy tone in your school 

2 W’hat are the psychological characteristics of a well- 
organised social group'^ Wliat would \ou do to secure 
social spirit in your school'^ 

3. What do you understand by a “group mind'7 How 
is it helpful to the teacher? 

4. How does a crowd differ from a community? How 
would you build a well organised school community? 

5. What are the basic instinctive factors in group behavi- 
our and how should the teadier use them for the moral 
education of children? 
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6 Suggestion is an influence which may harm or benefit 
children. Discuss what use the teacher should make 
of it. 

7. Discuss the role of imitation in education. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


INTELLIGENCE AND ITS MEASUREMENT 
1. Intelligent Behaviour 

Every teacher is conscious of inch vicinal (hffciciices m 
intelligence among his pupils Sonic arc bright, oihcis 
dull Some adapt themselves to nc^w situations easily, 
while others c*\p(‘riciice difficulty, some aic quick, others 
slow, some ]c*arn with little effort, others with iiiuch pains- 
taking ap])lUMlion. Some solve pioblems directly and 
(jinekly, otlicns liiinblc* ovct them fi'i a long time. The 
teacher undcTstands that thes^^ are difh'rcaicis of intchi- 
gence* and though he teaches tlu^ni till alike, all pupils, do 
not dcTivc the same bimefit from his teaching 

If one were to cousuIct the bc^havioiir of intelligent 
pc'Oph* either by careful obseivatioii of pupils in ones class 
or by a studv of c'mini'nt pecjple's biograj^hies, one would 
find a number of traits peculiar to them Such people arc 
able to adjust themselves to changing (‘iivirouments with 
greater ease, elficiency and spewed. They ari‘ alert and their 
sense organs arr* ((uick to perceive clearly. They assimilate 
new impressions and arc* able to retain and recall them 
better They have a fertile iinaginatioii and in meeting new 
situations are able to manipulate ideas actively. They move 
about with confidence, have strong interests and are able 
to review, criticise and improve upon, their achievements. 
They are able to rise above their physical weaknesses or 
social handicaps and arc sensitive^ to changes in their 
environment. They take delight in thinking and acting 
in new diri'ctions and solving balUmg jnoblcnis. They 
have helped to change the course and direction of human 
life and history and our achievements in art, culture, 
philosophy, science and industry are due to them. 
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2. Measuring Intelligence 

That there are levels of intelligence, has been recognised 
ever since man began to be educated. There are degrees 
of resourcefulness, alertness or intelligence and some are 
beh(‘vcd to be more gifted than others. Every teacher 
ranges his class in order of ment and his ]udgment is based 
on ('bservations of pupils under varying situations But 
even long acquaintance docs not provide more than a rough 
basl^ for judgment. Tn the first place, the teacher’s oliser- 
vation IS not varied t'nough, and in the second, he often 
takes into account quahtites like cleanliness, manners, the 
colour of eyes and the like which ha\e nothing to do 
with intelligence. His judgment therelore remains 
imseieiitific. 

The fiist successful attempt to measure intelligcnee was 
mafcle early in present century by Allred I3nu*t, a 
French psychologist. He was aski’d by the school autho- 
rities (if Pans to devise a way ol distinguishing the bimhc 
pupils from the dull Is th(*re any wMy of telling w^hich 
children cannot profit by the ordinarv kind of teaching so 
that w’e can jiick them out and place them in special 
scliools where tliey can be taught what they can fearn arc^ 
not hamper the jirogress of cithers^ This wms the problem 
which Binet undertook to solve. He saw that in older to 
distinguish intellectually normal childri'ii fioin the sub- 
normal, he must find out some means of measuring intelli- 
gence, that no single test would do, and that children 
increase in ability as they giow up With di(\sc asMimp- 
tions he devised, with th<‘ help of Simon , a number of tests, 
graded in difficulty according to age and lequiring inromia- 
tion of a non-scholastic nature which ('very normal child of 
a particular age could be expected to possess He had to 
try these tests on a large number of children of different 
ages to standardize them, that is, to make sure that they 
suited children of a certain age level. Thus these tests 
had to be tried again and again and revised frequently 
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before they could be offered as an accurate measuring 
devise The scale of tests is known as the Binet-Simon 
scale. The first one was put forward in 1905, the second 
in 1908, and the final in 1911. 

hmct observed that older children are, on the average, 
more intelligent than younger children; a five-year-old 
is moie intelligent than a four-year-old. With this vard- 
stick he proceeded to find out what children of different 
ages can know and perform. As many as 200 children 
were studied in the first examination m order to get an 
idea of what children of a given age can do Later these 
tests were given to a largi* number of children between the 
ages of three and twelve and a fairly ..atisfactory evidence 
was acf|uired ah.out what the average child of Paris of any 
age could do Now with a knowledge of the average it was 
easy to find out if a particular child was above of bffo'w it. 
The more widely these tests were applied, the more they 
were standardized. 

Binet’s pioneer work in this direction was immediately 
taken up m other countries and his tests were translated, 
modified and revised in America by H H. Goddard and 
L. M. Ter man , in England by Cyril Buii. The best revi- 
sion is that of Terman. 

3 Intelligence Tests 

A few samples of tests are given for the benefit of the 
reader 


Binet Scale Tests 


Three years 

1. Pointing out nose, eyes and mouth. 

2. Repeating two numbers. 

lift objects in a picture, 

i^'iving ones own surname. 

^ Repeating a sentence like: “It is hot, let me go.” 
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Five years 

1. Comparing two weights. 

2. Copying a figure, a square, for example. 

3. Repeating a sentence of ten syllables 

4. Forming a triangle from two tiiangles 

5. Counting four coins. 

Eight years 

1. Finding omissions in a picture. 

2 Counting backwards from 20 to 1 

3 Giving difierences from memory. 

4. Repeating five digits. 

5. Giving the date, month and year. 

Terman’s Stanford Revision Trsrh 

• > • 

Three years 

* 1. Pointing to parts of the body. 

2. Namrig familiar objects 

3. Enumeration of ob]ects in pictures. 

4. Repeating six to seven syllables. 

5 Giving the family name. 

6. Giving sex. 

Five years 

1. Comparing weights 

2. Naming colours. 

3. Aesthetic comparison. 

4. Giving definitions in terms of use. 

5. Putting 2 triangles together to make a rectangle. 

6. Performing a triple order; putting key fui the table, 
shutting the door and bringing a book 

Eight years 

1. The ball-ancl-field test 

2. Counting baclavards from 20 to 1. 

3. Comprehension e.g. what will you do if a playmate 
hits you without meaning to do so^^ 

4. Giving similarities. 
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5. Definitions superior to use. 

6. Vocabulary, 20 words. 

The Stanford revision, first published by T(*rman in 1916, 
has been most popular. It included six tests at each age 
level from three to ten, eight at age twelve, six at age 
fourteen, and six each at the “average adult” and “superior 
adult” le\els. In 1936, T(‘iinan and Meril! brought out an 
improved version of the scale The new tests cover a 
wider range, pi ovule a iieher sampling of abilities and in- 
clude non-verlial test situations, particularly at the lowei 
ages. 


4. Mkntai. Auk a\d iNiELLioi Ncr Quouent 

Th(' usflnlness of the iiu'IIkki (»f inU'legenee tefttif??^ has 
bei*n greatly enhancc’d bv ?be eoncc'])! ot mental age. Tlii' 
tests VvX'ie iranied ( ii llu* examination a large numbei of 
childnMi of di(f(Tent age l(*\'ls, lo»’ (‘xainjile tests fianied 
for four-year-old elnldren w(T(‘ th("-e passive! by a typical 
f()ur-year-old ehi!d If a test was passed by 60 to 90 
per c(‘nt children of a luvcmi age gioiip, Ihnet assigned it to 
that age A child who passed all tlu' tests upto aiid in- 
cluding those of age fi\e am! no more was said to have a 
mental age of five xears, no matiei wha^ his actual chrono- 
logical age max be If he i> fivi* yi^ars old lu' is noimal If 
he IS only four years old but can iu*v('i theless pa'^s the five- 
year-old tests, he is iiiiich brighter than the* aveiage and the 
normal If lu* is six y(*ars old but cannot pass beyond the 
fiv'e-yc'ar tests, he is backward. Thus an eight-year-old 
niav have the numtal age ot six or a sr: \ear old may hav(' 
the mental age of eight. Mental age, often • expressed 
as M A , represents the Icwel of mental de^x'lopinent 
attained by a child, as expressed in terms of the ave- 
rage mental development of childien of a given age. The 
concept of mental age is an important contribution to 
the psychology of mental development and individual 
differences. 
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Three children whose ages are six, seven and eight years, 
may have the same mental age oi seven, and yet the first 
one is bright, the second normal, and the third backward 
How are we to distinguish between the three* having the 
same mental age*'^ Tins is done by obtaining the ratio 
of the chronological age to the mental age ot the individual, 
that is, by finding the so-called Intelligence Quotient or 
I.Q. The mental age is divided by the ehioni'lngieiil age 
and the result multiplied by ICK) to avoid d(*ciinals, and 
this gives us the IQ Thus the child who-^e ehi onologieal 
age IS SIX and mental ag(* nine, has an I Q of 150, but a 
child with the ehion()l(‘gieaI a<i-* ol twel\(‘ and the mental 
age of nine has an IQ. of 75 The cliiU! whose (!A 
(chronological age I is the same as his \I A. (mental age 'I 
has I^Q ol KM) It is e\pi(‘s‘ed lu the iollo\vmg 
ioimula. 

• M. A. 

100 = I Q. 

C. A. ^ 

The concept ol Intelhg(*nee Quotient was devised by 
Stem, a German psychologist, but its jiopnlanty is due 
mainly to its Jidoption by Terman. 

For rhe purpose of calculating mental age, if there arc six 
tests to a given age levc*l, each test scored means two 
months added to, and each failure, two months subtracted 
from, the mental age Fo^ the purpose of calculating the 
I Q. 16 is trcat(*d as tlie highest chronological age and iii 
testing the intelligence of an adult, his chronological age 
will be considered as 16 regardless of his actual age. The 
reason is that experimcmtal studies *have shown that basic 
intelligence does not increase appreciably after 16 This 
means that mental ages of adults are not as meaningful as 
those of children. 

From the above ajcount it would be clear that children 
of the same mental age may have different I.Q.’s and 
children of the same I.Q. may have different chronological 
ages. 
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5. The Distribution of Intelligence 

There is a wide raiiRc of differences in intelligence. At 
the lowest end of it are the idiots whose intelligence 
quotient does not rise above 25, and at the highest end are 
those very bright geniuses whose iiilelligenee quotient rises 
upto 150. A large inaiority of the people have an LQ. 
ranging between 90 and 110 They arc the average and 
normal people. Ternian classifies human intelligence in 


terms ot I Q 's as follows 


Above 140 

Genius or ‘near’ genius 

120 - 140 

Very superior intelligence 

110 - 120 

Superior intenigencc 

90 - 110 

Average or normal intelligence 

SO - 90 

Dull, backwjid * 

70 - 80 

Dull, feebleminded 

Below 70 

Definitely fo‘C‘]>leminded 

50 - 70 

Morons or high class imbeciles 

25 - 50 

lnib(‘ciles 

Below 25 

Idiots. 


Psychologically, 00 per ci*nt of the periple arc regarded 
as average, having T Q ’s Irom 90 to 110. About 14 per cent, 
are of superior intellmencc' and an equal number is of the 
dull backward type \\ ith J Q.’s between 80 and 90. Those 
with I.Q.’s between 120 and 140 arc balanced by those 
whose I.Q. s are betw’cen 70 and 80, for lioth are 6 per cent, 
of the population. Those with I.Q. below 70 are 1 per cent, 
as are those whose I.Q. is above 130. Nature seems to 
have balanced the sub-normal with the super-normal. 

6. Types of Intelligence Tests 

As has already been pointed out, a large number of exten- 
sions and revisions of the Binet-Simon scale of tests have 
been made in many countries, and hundreds of intelligence 
tests are in use. These can be classified in many ways. 
According to form we may classify them into verbal and 
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non-verbal tests, according to the number of subjects that 
may be tested we speak of individual and f^roup tests or 
we may classify them according to the ages or grades of 
children and speak of pre-schooL primary, sccondartf or 
college tests. There is a good deal of ovcr-lapping among 
these types but the first two bases of classification are 
usually accepted for purposes of study. 

The Binet-Simon tests, even after several revisions, are 
indiv idual tests. They can be given only toj3u^ p^on at 
a time and usually require^^t\ ’ to s ixty minuti?s tor test- 
ing each child. It means that only a very limited number 
of children can be tested at any oni^ time In the beginning 
these tests were used only fpc jexceptional individuals and 
therefore offered no difficulty, but with their gi owing 
populjirily and a gc'iieral acceptance of their usefulness, 
qiucker n^thods aie needed^ Secondly, these tests are 
lar^eljTlinguistie. ?1iey consist of “verbal questions and 
verbal answeis/ as Ross puts it, and cannot be used with 
ilUt^t&tes or with those who for one reason or the other 
have language disability. They take for granted an 
average ^flity to understand, speak and lead a language, 
and this ability is not universal 2 Thiidly, these tests are 
instruments only when adm inistered by tiained examiners. 
A trained examiner must have,^)esicles considerable general 
tact and skill in handling individual children, special in- 
sight of the tests and scale as a whole He must be 
familiar with the several parts, how each part is to be 
given, how the attention of children can be secured and by 
what standard their reactions me to be measured Such 
tr ained examiners are not to be easily employ ed in every 
school, and therefore the use of individual test:, such as 
the Binet-Simon scale provides js no t as general as_ one 
would wish it. 

Tlie second type of tests are called pci'jonnancc tests 
because the child responds by perfor ming a muscular 
action. What he is to do is indiclited by the tester either 
by oral instruction or by pantomime or signs. They are 
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devised to measure intelligence without the use and aid 
of language. There are fifteen form-board t ests in this 
scale which may be used for children from four to sixteen 
vea i s. The form-boaid test is one of the commonest types 
oF performance tests and calls lor fitting block s ()f 
di/ltient shapes into corresiionding holes It is, therefore, 
a test both of per c:^tion and of correct mot oi response 
Tn other tests the child is asked to ^sseniTiIe parts of a 
picture or solve a mechanical puzzle Scoring is don(' on 
the basis ol time ta kc^n and the min^ei of unsiicceyfnl 
attempts before final achu‘\em(‘nt. The most wid('ly 
Tovnvn IS Pintn(*r-Patteison Perfoinian ee^ sciJe Anc.ther is 
the Arth ur P oint Scale ol IVrfornKi.iee Tests Suitable 
for 5ppfo\imalt7\MTi(' sjnu‘ age range, it consuis ol lorin- 
boards, picture coinpl(*tion, block design aad ‘ othci 
assembly t ests All performance tests demand ability to 
see thc^ s ituation as a whol(‘, besides piliccptioii and motor 
T^ac ciimcy They aie mostly nidiv!cliial tests and are not 
uSed as a substitute* tor th e Hinct-Simoa scale, but as 
supplement s ('xei'pt in eases wlu'n* a language difficulty, 
cl(*ainess or other handicap, makes the use of Binet-Simon 
scale uncertain, difficult or iinpossibk . 

) The third l\]ie of t(*sts an* gron/i tests TIrv can be 
given to a large numbei of jieisons at the saint* time and 
usually consist ol a senes of U'j^s to \\hieh_n:*sponses can 
J 2 (*_ recorded on pajieiHw the children The testi ig mateiial 
is in the Form of sheets of jiaper oi a booklet distributed to 
children or adults and they aie required to give their 
answers either in yrs or no, or by undei lining portions of 
tests, or in brief veibal replies and the like. 

1) Underline the word which is most neady opposite 

m meaning to the word in capital letters. 

WISE. . .clever, angry, fooli.sh, slow, rough. 

2) Complete the following*— 

a) A Cow gives 

b) A fan gives 
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1. Akbar was the son of 

1. Bairam Khan, 2. Humayiin, 3. Babar, 4. Timur. 

2. The river Nile falls into. ... 

1. The Arabian Sf*a; 2 The Mediterranean; 3 The 
P(Tsian Gulf, 4. The Red Sea 

Then there are th e iruc-fahe te sts in which a number of 
statements arc made and the pupils are asked to mark the 
correct ones, the hest ansiver tes ts in \vhic*h tour short 
answers arc' Riven to a question and the pupils are asked 
to pick out the best answer, and matching , tests in which 
pupils are expected to match definitions to correct words, 
and the like In all these tests the system of scoiiiiR is 
a.Riced on liefoudiand and the differcmces in the marking 
ol a paper arc' not so great. 

A tvst ii..jiauL_ta Iic_j:c ljabl e when vields the same 
ic'.sidts on repetition If it yields different lesiilts from time 
to rtme, iT' iMniaii be accepted as reliable The reliability 
of intelligence' ti'sts is measured by correlating the scores 
obtained by a number of applications of those very tests 
to the same children at different times. Of course much 
tune must elap se. _bct\v(*en-. tbt*se_ repetitions. The* bright 
child wull continue to score high and theT)ackwaid child 
continue to score low. Often duplicate tc'stmg is possible 
when two di stinc t tests are available and their, reliab ility 
can be measured hy correlating them. The 1937 Stanford 
revision of theTlinc't-Sfmon scale is available in two loiins 
and the scores obtained fiom them can be correlated. 
Theoretically, the coefficient of rcliahility shonlil be 1 00, 
but in ]iractice it vanes from -85 to -95 If the corrc'lation 
is not high, either one of the tests is unreliable or if the 
same test is repeated, the test may be unreliable or the 
method o f administerin g it may be faulty. 

A test is said to be valid when it does measure wdiat it 
purports to measure. But how are we to know whether a 
test measures intelligence^ This can be determined by 
finding the correlations between the anrl <;nmp indg, 
pradfinL,^iterion. Thus the validity of a new test of 
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intelligence would be determined by correlating it with 
some recognised group test, or better, with the* StiinfoiJ- 
Biiiet te,ts, with iIk* (‘stiiiintes of intelligeiiec given b\ a 
leliable teaelur wr with school inaiks 


8 WiiAT IS Intelligknce-^ 

It In easiei to measure intelligence than to define it and 
psychologists have* .pent in(‘ie tiini* in dc'vising mtelhgenct* 
tests than in defiring the tf*ini intilhgence \nd thosi 
who have made an attempt at (h*finiti''n dr* not agiee it 
is more hclplnl to describe the cliic'l charac-tei . .hcs of 
intelligent behaviour, as has beiai d()-*(' m the beginning ol 
this chapter, than to seek a hard an*! fast dc'finition 1 .et 
us study some well-known dcfinitanis as well as vhem i(\s of 
intelligence. 

Bluer (h'fined ■nteihgenct* a^ “iiidgprait oi C(aniii(*n- 
sense, miliativi*, the ability to adapt on(*s(*lf, to iiuhre w’eik 
undiTstaiid w('^h lea.on well” \ecordmg to him lh('/e 
are three phases ol intelhg(*nl beha\ionr the* ability to 
take and maii-tam a definite* dn(*(‘lion. ;I»'* ..h*ht\ to make 
adiustni(*nls for ilu* altainment of goal and the* power ol 
self-cntiei'Un Terman says, “An individual is intelligent 
111 piopoition as h<* is able to cairy oii ab^tiact thinking” 
Stern thc.nght ol intc*lhe('nce as “a gein*ia1 ad iptability to 
new pioblems and conditions ol lih*”. Thorndike considiTS 
it “as the power of good rc*sponses from the point of vi(*w of 
truth or fact”. Woodwoith ideiitifi(*s it with geneial adapt- 
ability, the ability to adjust means to ends and to reach a 
goal Many iisychologists liavi* d(*fincd it simply as the 
ability to learn, but most are agreed that it helps us to 
meet new situations, to adapt ourselves to changing 
environments and to solve problems. Tt is a composite 
function of the mind and is innate. It is mental 
alertness. 

We may distinguish four distinct views about the nature 
of intelligence. In the first place, there is the popular 
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view describing intelligence as a general “all-pervading 
mental powcr”\vTircR helps ifs to solve proliTcfns and make 
suc^cssriiT adjustments to new situations H is “ iul-roun o 
mental (^fBc ienev*" which enaliles people to do equally well 
Ml all types oP work Speannan calls it tla* motiarcluc vkw 

:is it takes one siijirtme t) 0 \yer chrectiiig the rest Opposed 
to it may be considered ih cjinarchic thewy ol _Tlior»^hke 
which legards intelligence as a gncT ciTiamK^ Joi a niimbjT 
f)t specific abilities They have soine'eoininon c'lenu'uts 
blit the«c coininoii eleiiuMits do not make' up tii(' v holt* 
iiiU'lligence, nor is all intelligence ol the same land 
•Ml specific ab ilit ies a re indi'pendent oi on(‘ another 
Iviiow’ing a p(TSon\ .JnliU ni oin‘ direction, we can 
absolutely nodiing ol Ins ability in other directions If 
a child IS "<ood in hislon, abs»)liitely ni'thing can be judged 
from it about his achievcMiient in cluMiiistry, music or 
PiUrtting. Tins utm extreme Imui. (>!_ the view 

W’hich accepts a hunted group ol abiliticvs and legards 
each iiiind a.> a saMij)le group. Bniel, as w’c liLive seen 
above, emphasoed lhi(*e distinct niainlestations of intelli- 
g('nce, and C('dlie\ fl Thomson iug*'d that in any mental 
activity a number i^l mental (inahtu\s come into oxieratiop. 
The latest theoi\ is that ol Sxiearinau and i» known as the 
Tii'o Factor Thcouj He bi'Iieves that a general intel- 
h'ctiial laetoi wdneh h(‘ calls g ior abbreviacion, inlliu'iices 
to a gieatei or lesser d(‘giee all mental activity, but it 
docs so 111 co-ox)eialion wath a number of specific factors 
W’hicli be calls .v The gc*neral factor (g) is constant for 
any one individual, but ihc' specific factors (s) vary in 
any one individual, for example, talent for music, ability 
in mathematics or facilit>' of expression, and so cn llie 
different intellectual xicTiormances of any one indiMclual 
have a positive relation to each other and this gioupmg 
is due to the presence and working of g, tht* general fac- 
tor. But each type of performance is cietermined by the 
specific factor s. There are many ss but onl}' one g for 
one individual. Although the g factor is present and 
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working in every ability, its influence may not be equal. 
All behaviour involves some amount of g and tlie general 
quality of an individuars peiformancc m any direction 
will tend to be high or low according to the amount or 
degree of g h(‘ possesses That is why people who show 
ability for one thing are likely, on an average, to show' 
ability in other directions as well If a person is inferioi 
in one line, he is likely to be so in otheis too, as he has 
a low degiee ol g Ihit, lu'sides, mental activities derive 
their special characteristics fioin various kinds ol special 
abilities or qualities kiiowm as s factors The reason why 
some peopli* are superior in one line and infeiior in another 
IS that while thcar g is constant, their . factois arc variable 
and uninfluenced by a Spearman’s two-factor theory is 
called eclectic because it seeks to haiiiionise all tht others 

. • 

9. Limitation of Ixiflligenck Tesis 

The commonest and also the weak(\st objection raised 
against intelligence tests is that they, .Mick -to jneasine 
jntelligenci* abfiut ashich there is no agreement among 
psychologists ft IS futih' to measiiie a power or function 
"libout which there is lack of defiiiiti* understanding Such 
an objection may seem to upset the very loimdation of 
intelligence t(\sts, but it does not For do we not measure 
electiicity by what it doi\s, though theie is no universally 
accc'pted definition of it’^^ Mind, hie or master cannot be 
expressed in any hard and fast definition, but is it any 
argument against the study of psychology, biology or 
physics'^ 

Again, i( IS objected that tests measiue intclJigence only 
indirectly, througli language spoken or printed. Children 
from "better homes are likely to score better than those 
from poor ones. Psychologists admit the fo rce o f this 
objection, but think that ^ome condi tions ilo npt modify 
the result to any serious degree. No doubt environment 
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may stimulate or discourage intellectual, activity, hut tests 
can be sirgKfly modified to suit changes in environment. 

Intelligence tests are also not aclecj^uately standardizec^ 
and do not pi edict with absolute' ceiLiiiity success in 
school or industry They are not perfect measures of 
intelligence aiid in several types ot \voik i ntelligence alo ne 
docs not make lor success. A typist may be more intelli- 
gent than other 'f>’i)i!rts in his office, but iiitiy not be a 
good typist. A man iiitiy be mtelligent (.‘ijoiigh to succeed 
in business and yet his moriil standard may stand in his 
way It is man's total p.ersonalit3 which, should be 
mea s ured am t it^ is on such measurements that our esti- 
vnaf&^otins future success should be based Finally, while 
correlation betwec'ii intelligence and achieveint'uts m such 
subjects a^ aiithmelic, history or reading is high, the corre- 
lation in the ca«e I'f manual skill, music or drawing is 
often low. yVll thii^ means that intelligence tests must bo 
supplemented b>’ tests of other special abilities, attitudes 
and personality tiaits. Happily, workers m the field are 
conscious of these limitations. 

10. Valuks of Tntei.lige.nce TeS'I’S 

j: 

In th( first place', as R oss has x>oin.ted out, intclhgeiice 
te sts_h a\ e hejped iis _to reach cerlam liroad conclusions 
abo^ human nature and its growth. Even though psycho- 
logists are not agreed upon any one definition of intelli- 
gence, they accept that there is *\som e intellective quality” 
wh ich c all he tested. Si'condly, this quality 'S so widely 
distiibuted and the range of individual dillcrences is so 
large that the fact cannot be ignored by education The 
psychology, of iiKliyidiial differences has. influenced educa- 
ti ona l practice.^ Thirdly, the mental age of a person does 
not noiinally continue to grow after the aiie of sixtee n. 
The Stanford scale puts the mental age of an adult at 
sixteen and a half and subsequent studies have confirmed 
Ins conclusions.^ Fourthly, the intelligence quotie nt 
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Remains practically the same throughout the period of 
growth TiiicI IS not affected by schooling. "To cal! any one 
a ‘born fool’ is at least sound i^sychology, it it is dei)]ora])h' 
manners”.’ shows that intellig(‘nce is an innate eliar- 

acter While it may be stimulated b> eiiMioinnent, it is 
not increased by it. 

Intelligence t(\sts were origmalK us(‘d to measure the 
abilit\ of school children jas a means ol eiliicalional giiitl- 
an ce, and they have* hilhll(*d that ol)]i*et m no hlT'an 
measuie Today wv‘ aie able to predut the pos..ibiIitjes 
of iiichvidiial cliildrcMi and thereby'^cln ect the-r in^ital 
growth accordingly. If parents know th** inti*lligeuce oi 
tlieir ehildien, tlie\ would not attempt t > foiei* them into 
eariHTs lor wliah tlii'V .iii^ not fit and nmcli \\ a re (a inne 
and inojie\ v*onltl be i‘limmated Mtm\ itvlnlts aicMinlian?); 
in their lot mostly because the\ havi' no ability lor ilu* 
work into which chanei* has thiown JLheni Inti'lligt uei* 
tests would also reM‘al to xianmts and leacherii^mort* 
TeTiably wliethcT i\\t ir children are working to their full 
Opacity. Many cliildieii di‘V(‘lop bad habit> because* they 
arc too slow lor it oi cannot leach it intellectual Iv 1! 
the inlelligcnet* and abiht\ of each child is known, the 
jiarent can j^lan for his careei, and tin* tc'aeher can adapt 
his teaching to the n(*etls ol i*ach Intelligence tests can 
bc_il_good check on the t(*achei\s woik If thi* attaininc’Tit 
of any class docs not corre.sxMind to their scores in iiitclli- 
gc*nce tests, tin* subject is not b(*mg jiropeily studied. It 
may mean that teaching is iiudrieient or thi*r(' is some 
othcT distracting circnmstanee In eith(*r csise it helps the 
teacher to discover the* cause. Tc*acher\s judgments about 
Jus wor k_imd pupils can be checked and corrected with 
the help of intelligence tests. 

Intelligence tc'sts serve to classify pupils into h omoge - 
neous ^oups. The I.Q. remains constant, but it cannot 
be the ba^iis of classificatirm (trading should be dcMie ou 
the_ baMS pf /nental age and special provision can be made 


^ Ross Grounduork of Educational PsycJwlof^tj, page 230. 
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for pupils o t each firoiip with a view to promoting their 
all-round growTli an'ct clevclopinciit. With special classes 
for gifted childien as w<'ll as backward childieii, the 
teacher can be confideii*^ ot reaching every pupil of his 
class and hcdpiiig him to make the most oi his opportunity 
111 tlie classroom. 

Many colleges use nit(dlig('nee tt'sts as a basis toi seli'ct- 
mg new admissions In Indian uiiiveisilie" all aiicT sundry 
aie admitted without any regard to then ability to pro- 
fit by college (*due.itioii The rc'sult is that a auiiibiT ol 
livc's are wast(*d by failuies and the academic standards 
tend to be lowered. The best course is_io con elate lugh 
school score with the. score ol intelligence* tests and judge 
prcibable eollegi* success oi failure on its basis 

Intc’lligcyice tests are also being list'd b)i the seli'cton 
of peisonnel in_ie\cral t^p(‘s ol ludustiy \lan\ piogrcs- 
sivi» scliools maint.mi \ocational guidance departmenls 
which, on the liasis ol tt*sts, a(’vise pupils about Miuable 
caicers. 

IJesidt's, tests .»re being di*vised l()_ineasiire personality 
traits like.tcmix^rament, suggestibility, and the mo\'ement 
tf'i iii'Tital measurement pjoinises well 

11 IwLUKVcr or Heredity and E.v\THO\ML: :r ox 
In'ielligenct: 

W/c hav(* seen in chapter V that the two aspects of life 
einbrac('d under hcu'dity and enviionment an* mteiwoven 
from the time of birth, and cannot be siparait'd and 
studied in pure form The problem for ediK»iMon is not 
to decide a choice between the two aspi*ets ol hfe, bin 
to know how the lies! possible* environment can be provi- 
ded for every child so that he or she gets from his or 
her entire inherited endowment all the value that is m 
it. Here we indicate briefly the iiaturi* (.f studies made 
in this direction and the conclusions suggested. 

One study inquires if intelhgenee luns in families and 
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collects large data of resemblance between parents and 
children to see if their scores can be correlated. It is 
found that in general parents of high intelligence tend to 
have children of higher intelligence than do parents of 
low(T intelligence This is only g enerally tru e, for there 
are many exceptions. And there is always the possibility 
that parents ot higher mtelhgenc*e tend to be better oflF 
economically and are able to provide a blotter environ- 
ment* at home and in school, than x^arents of jioorer intel- 
ligence Heredity alone does not si^f'in to be responsible 
for intelligence. Wry siijicrior intelligent'*'* is found in one 
or two members of a family ot average mtclligenec* and 
very inferior intelligence is found in one or two members 
of a family of averag(' or ev(‘n siipt‘rior mtelligence There- 
fore the intelligence of a cluld cannui be predicted on 
The basis of oiir knowledge about his jiarents or his home 
environment. It has to be* determined by some practical 
tests such as the intelligence tests. 

Twins brought up ajiaitTiave shown rc’inarkable resem- 
blance to each other iii mental ability and twins brought 
\\\} together in idiMitical environment have shown marked 
divergence Therefore it is not possible^ to lay down a 
general rule about the iiiflnenee «)f nature and nurture 
on the intelligence of an individual. Several factors com- 
j)licat(' the interpretation of the results of such s Indies. 

Again, children h«ive recoided a gain in ! (,) aTer being 
transferred from one environment to another, say from 
poorly equipped rural schools to well eqnqixied urban ones. 
Those who have bec'ii sent to congenial nursery and kinder- 
garten schools ha\e gained in I.Q. ])ut such gams have 
occurred mostly m children of average intelligence. But 
may be tliat tlie gain is due to re-testing, often children 
are not correctly appraised in the first test. Several 
studies have shown that a single test is not enough even 
if the test is given by a very shrewd examiner. Tests, 
therefore, should be repeated at intervals. 
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12. Cumulative Records 

The main object of education is to foster the growth and 
development of individual gifts and responsibilities and 
for its icalisation children must be daily (>bserved under 
many conditions and the' progress of each child as he 
passi's through the school must be recorded. This record 
should help to mterpiel the iiidivulual child to many 
peoph', to the child himself and his paicnls, to his tcMchcr, 
to his subsequent teachers and other people who are 
interested in his welfare. They will need iiifoiinatioii 
about his intellectual ability, his attainments, his social 
relations, his t‘inotional developint'iit, in order to provide 
a basis for advice on impoitant dc'cisions at any piTiod or 
to help ham out ol special dilliciillies which ina>' arise 
Such records are called cumulative because they are 
Ciirtiod from jr in scvir and an' passed on liom one 
teacher lo an<«ther. 

These recoids should bt' based on systi^matic observation 
of each individual child and shouKl be continuously kept. 
As soon as the child joins tlu‘ school, di'tails about his 
physical, menial and social make-up should be entered 
together with details about his lamily, health and all there 
is to know pertaining his giowlh As the cliikl matuies, 
these records shoukl be filled m They should give a 
complete pictiiie dealing with all the essential aspects ol 
his grow’th He will bc' constantly compared with what he 
was and with what his companions aie In fact this 
comparison is very impoitant tor proper emotional develop- 
ment. The child will learn to accept ciiticism as a means 
of grow’th. 

A cumulative' lecoid should be a co-opeiative enterprise. 
It is not the responsibility of one single teacher but many 
teachers w'ork togetner on U. Paieiits too can help and 
the child may write a sort of autobiography relating 
important facts about Ins personal life and history. Under 
proper guidance students of older classes can keep a fairly 
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reliable reeord of their aeliievenients, individual and class- 
wise Frequent confen^nces with parf'iils, particularly 
>vhere enrolment is small, aie helpful in collectinj^ very 
ijseful inloimalion about the euMronment in which 
cliildien spiMid the n’st of their time 

lint records are not meant on!\' to In* Ic'pt and consulted 
on the (lay of wiitinc; a testinumial for a studeni They 
should ha\e a use and a hinclion in the da\ to day pro- 
"ramiiie o] die school 11 the> eonlain si.i^inficaiit data 
about children, the\ cMii be used .is a means of understand- 
ing anti gniil.ng eliiidren. Tliex (‘an form IIk* basis of 
parent-ieaehei eoiifeienc'es loi voealnnial guidance and 
thoiee ol eaieer. 

Now a question vei\ natuialU aiist‘s . 1 *^ to w'hal should 
I L‘ meJuded m these leeoids !ii gcijeial iliry sli^idd cover 
dl asp(*els ol tlie child s giowth Tlit' task of assessing 
intelJeclnal alniiU is \er\ *^mi|ile, loi, 'oealts ti a, iil!o»ia‘ 
(\'amniatJoiis tin iv’ au se^eial tyjies of indnadnal and 
group ti‘sls Ol inlelligt'iice School attainments are also 
measured 1)\ aeliu*\<'ment tests The more* difficult 
pioblem IS to i «ilnnate emotional atiitnd^‘N, s(»t‘>al ^ei.uioiii 
and personality trails In Fiigland and Ameiiea where 
vocational gmdaate has m.ide ennsideiable lusidway, 
fairly eompreliensivi* leeoid foims are m nst* and instead 
of nierc'It de^eiilmig each pupil’s ahililies, inteic sts and 
personality tlie\ ^ ek to niierjnet these facts ni terms of 
[he pr.pil's lAvn pi enliai needs and the ways ni which they 
could be met The record forms deal with the child’s 
home circnmstanc(*s oeenpation of paients mat«Tial condi- 
tions, social status, the jilaee of the child m the family; his 
physical condition, the medical ofIjc(*r'.s report and recom- 
mendations, bodily control, pcTsonal habits and spc'cch, 
oLitstaiiding good and bad (juahties, and pnibiems ol 
personality. 

But mere recording of observations is not enough \Vc 
must interpret them, tracing causes of problems and diffi- 
culties of the child to such factors as iiutiition, handicaps 
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in the lionu' a»icl the like, and devising means of meeting 
his nec^ds for an all rnnnd development and growth. Such 
intcrprctatirias help the* t(‘acher as well in iindei standing 
the child more fully and ('ii the basis of that understand- 
ing making belter provision not (uily lor mdivulual children 
hut also Ujf the wlioJc^ gionp, and revising his methods and 
approach. 

In India cumulative ri'cords are not popular, and wluie 
kept aie neith(T conijirehensive nor limctional Ciaierally 
speaking, prograniiiu's ol toiinselliug aiirl vocational 
guidance* lia\e \et t(j r'liUT oiii schools and it si'enis that 
th(* piaclice ol keeping euinulatixe recoiils will taki* some 
time bi Ion* it is u'lroiluced in our si'bools as a pait ol ovir 
edncational cilort and piovision. 


QtTKs'iIONS 

1 What do von iindiTstand by Intelligence i *sls'^ Di.>cuss 
then valiii* and limitations. 

2 How do you obtain the Intelligence OuotienL of a 
chjwW Explain Mental \ge and show bow pupils may 
lia\i* thlleienl I l^) 's wUli the sanu' im'nlal age oi have 
diil(*ient mental ages w'lth the same 1 Q 

3 How' Iia\e mtelhgenee tests helpeil the teacher 

1 What aie the diificulties in defining inlelligenc'c? Is 
it impossible to measure intelligence w itbont defining 
itf^ Discuss some ol the di-fiiutions, and sa^ winch you 
accept and w’hy? 

5 Discuss the \alue and limitations of IhiK't’s tests and 
show how they ar(' supplemented by other types of 
tests. 

6. What do yon understand by Standardi Mtion of Tests? 
Discuss the characteiistics of such a test. Does 
environment make any difference to intelligence? 
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CHAPTER XXII 


ATTAINMENTS AND THEIR MEASUREMENT 

1. Tut Need axd Value ok Ex\min'A'hovs 

Testing pupils’ pro^i(*ss in ’-hulios is .in in(lispi*'»suble part 
of the teacher’s task and tecliiuqiie and to ihis end has 
been devised the system of t*\aininations that is in vo^ne 
at present Examinations ari‘ an anci(‘iit human institu- 
tion. They help to determine the (^xtent to which pupils 
have profited by their studies and to distnmnish between 
those wlirn have passed and those who ha\(‘ i ailed. Suc- 
cess in the examination acts as an impetus to young people 
ror*intensc study ejicourages fuller learning and promotes 
clear and di finite understanding. Under their stress 
young people enter into a spirit of rivalry to achieve 
better and higher. 

Examinations are necessary as a means of discovering the 
interests and abilities of children, and lor scoring and 
grading the attainment of pupils in different subjects with 
a vie\^ to selecting suitable hands foi different places in 
business and industry. 

Examinations are also necessary as a test of the effective- 
ness of our methods of teaching Education cannot 
improve unless we can determine the results produced by 
any educational policy, method or procedure. If the 
teacher wishes to know what the best method of teaching 
reading is, he must examine the results of the several 
alternative methods. Should he let children spend time in 
reading 'Stories or should he teach word analysis? Should 
he let them have ample free time in the library or put them 
on oral reading from a text? The answer to these questions 
can be found by reviewing and examining the results of 
each method. 
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Examinations help to standardize instruction in schools 
or educational institutions subject to them Thf'v have 
often been used as much as a test of tcacheis as of pupils, 
and the quality of a school has olteu hccu judgc'd by the 
niinibei ol pupils s\ho have siiccc isliilly pas>^d oi distin- 
guished themsehcs in exannnatioiis. 

2 Tiieu; Failvrl 

Of iati the iraditioiial s\'.feiii of examinations has been 
severely condennu'd and ciilieisc*d It tiies to r*\amine 
thousands ol pupils at the same time and \iilh the same 
yardstick, it assume^ tJiat the iiecxls »ind abilitjes of all 
puinls at a certain ag(‘ li vel are identicah that curricula 
and courses are adjusted to them, that tin* stimdards ol 
assessment aie unchanging and the opinions and judge- 
TiK'iits of examiiKTs ar(' invariably u.fallialile All thcsi' 
assumptions have bc'cii strongly (jiu^stioned during recent 
y<*ais Modern jisychology has clearK shown that indivi- 
duals vary in a large number of ways and tin* meie fact 
that a pn])d has nt'l been abl(‘ to c(ip(‘ sncce>slidly with a 
certain typi* of examination should not be cnoiigh to 
condemn him as incapable ol working with others who 
have' passed. It may \<*iy ofti'ii mean that the examina- 
tifin IS not suitable* eithi i as a nu*aiis of discoi^enng the 
weakiK'ss of pupils or as a basis ol remedying them. They 
•‘Crw iieithcj diagnosis nor piogno'^is that is, they can 
neither find out special aptitudes, talents oi abilities, or 
special difficulties in various subjects, nor forecast or 
predict lutiire posMbililies of pupils. They heat them all 
as one uniform mass, the difference of a lew maiks may 
spell disaster and mar a promising career. In the name of 
fairness, dotachineiit and imiiartiality, examiners prefer to 
know nothing more* about the ixipil except what is revealed 
in the written pajiers and very often that is not an adequate 
yardstick with which to measure the pupils effort or 
achievement. 
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Such a system could have worked in an age when a 
selected few were needed to man the services, but today 
when we wish to educate everybody, to enable every boy 
and girl to develop all that is best m him or her, to extend 
to all of them the benefits of the hii^hest edueation, and 
when opportunities of useful einployiiienl and social seivice 
are so large that every indi\idiial can turn to advantage his 
or her ability, the problem is not to pick and choose but 
to diagnose the type of ability each individual has and 
then i^rovide opportunities for its maximum growth and 
development. To this end the present system ol exmina- 
tion is not at all helpful 

In a number of c(Mintries’ systematic enquiries have 
been made in the c^xamination system and the conclu- 
sions they .have rcachc'd are most damaging In the first 
pljice it IS not a valid and reliable measurement of human 
caplhcitios and them piodiicts. It has lieen very easy to 
demonstrate that no two examiners evei assign the same 
marks to a paper and no examiner marking the same 
paper at different times ever succec'ds in repeating his 
marks. And there is reason to suspect if an examination 
really tests what it piolesses to tf'st. Too olten the 
examiner does not know what has been taught in detail 
and how it has been taught. There are no fixed general 
standards of marking and the personal factor of the 
examiner plays all too important a part. Dr. Ballard 
says, “Their weakness consists in their uncertainty''— 
a capriciousness in the working and a lack of steadiness 
and accuracy in the results”. Secondly these examinations 
have a very minnous effect on life and work in the school. 
The outlook of both teachers and pupils is vitiated by the 
dread and demands of examinations. Teaching work tends 
to be standardized to the general neglect of varying needs, 
interests and; capacities, and “the stress is laid on the 
external examinable aspects of subjects rather than on the 
deeper spiritual aspects. The scholars are subjected to 
periodic strains and anxieties which have adverse effects on 


22 
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the health of body and mind. Initiative and spontaneous 
work are discouraged in them as well as in their teachers, 
because they do not make for good examination results.”^ 
The most commonly used type of examination is the 
essay type. The iiupils are asked to write their answers 
in the form of essays and the ciuestions almost always 
begin with words. “Describe'*, “Discuss”, “Explain”, “Com- 
pare* and the like. 


3. Aitlainment Tests 

With the perfection of group tests of intehigence it was 
suggested thtit “n(‘w-t\'pe” or “object ive-typc” examina- 
tions should be devised and used in schools. These have 
been modelled on intelligence tests and because they are 
designed to measure attainment or achievement, that is, the 
degree of proficiency or progress mi^e by pupils ini. the 
mastery of school subjects, they are called attainment or 
achievement tests. They seek to assess the results of 
organised training and instruction. If they arc valid and 
correct they help to determine the change in pupils result- 
ing from educational dc\'ices, metliods, material or pro- 
grammes. Such determination is of gieat value to teachers, 
headmasters, superintendents and instructors, in fact to 
everybody who is in some way connected with the educa- 
tion of children. They may have bei'ii emphasising some 
phase of the curriculum, using some new method of 
instruction, some special text-book or some plan of work or 
adding or removing some activity from the school pro- 
gramme, and they need to know the outcomes of their 
effort. Tests of attainment reveal what items should be 
continued and what items should be modified or discarded 
The games instructor will need them to find out if a parti- 
cular activity or programme is serving the purpose for 
which it was introduced, and so will the librarian to deter- 
mine if the concrete plan of library service is of any benefit 


^ The New Examiner, page 8 
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to the young readers. No progress or improvement in 
school work and service is possible unless teachers are able 
to find out fairly reliably the results or effects of their 
methods and plans on the class as a whole and on each 
individual pupil. 

Attainment tests may be teacher-made or standardized 
and both are of various types which we shall now discuss. 

4 Teacher’s Tests 

Tests devised by teachers may be siibjectne or objective. 
Subjective tests aie those in which a teacher’s personal 
opinion, feeling or prejudice enters into the assessment of 
a pupil’s achievement. Very oiteii the general iinpi(‘ssion 
he has formed about the neatness, courtesy and srnaitness 
of a pupil weighs much mon* than any accurate and reliable 
evidence of his progress or ability The mood and dis- 
position of the- moineat is the mam factor and there is no 
criterion by which the teacher’s judginent can be verified 
or checked by othtTs. Such judgments cannot be accepted 
as true and reliable for the very simple reason that the 
teacher himself is likely to change them and they are not 
supported or confirmed by other t(*achers of the same class. 
No doubt they are based on intimate knowledge obtained 
from personal contacts and go a long way towards indicating 
what a pupil can or cannot achieve but too often teachers 
cUre unduly influenced by peisonal feeling and the classes 
are so large that it is not possible to give sufficient time to 
individual children. 

Another type of teacher’s test is the oral eymination 
conducted by one or more teachers through oral questions 
and answers. In the past when classes were small this was 
a very common method of testing. In higher stages tliis 
method takes the form of interviews. But when the 
number is large it becomes impossible for a teacher to 
know every pupil’s work well enough to be accurate in his 
judgment. Pupils who are nervous, shy, less talkative or 
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smart are likely to be jndgecl lower than they deserve to be. 
Again, teachers differ in their methods of assessment and 
their likes and dislikes may enter into their judgment. 
Tins method is extensively used in lower classes where 
children are too young to take written examinations. 

A third type of ti^acher s tests is the wiitten examination. 
Its use is very wid(\spr('ad Piixnls aie given written or 
printed qiK*stions and expected to answer them in writing 
within a pieseribi‘d time limit. The most eonimon is the 
CSV. IV type and pr.pils are expc'ctcal io u‘eail and wnte tlie 
most important tacts, principles or p^oci'sses etc. The 
nei'd, xaliie and lailure of such tests Kavi already heen 
discussed in the first two sections oj this chapter. The 
factor of chanee or luck plays too impf>rtant a part in wiit- 
ten cwannnatioiis because ipieslions cover onb' a limited 
range of subjects and it is possible for a pupil to know the 
rest of the eoiirsi* very well and yid f’^il. ^ 

With the succ(\ss and popiil.mty of group tests of intelli- 
gence tt'achers have begun to realise the' need and value of 
what are usually called “ik'W type'* objeriive tests They 
are indi'pendent of tlie personal fi'cling, piejudice or 
attitude' of the teaclier and will yu'ld the same score when 
given by dilferi'iit tc'aehers or by the same* t.''acher at 
different time's. Sulijt'ctive factors which enter into the 
traditional system of examinations are avoidt'd Here are 
a f('w examples. 


Simple Recall Tests 

TIk' pupil gi\cs a simple answer, usually a word or a 
phrase, to a simple direct question, as in the following:— 
Who discovered America? . . 

Who invented the radio? . 

Whal IS the chemical forrmda for xcater^ 

Of what State is Rajkot the capital? 

Through what States does the river Ganges 
flow? 
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Usually a large number of tests are printed on a piece 
of paper and the instructions to pupils are to fill in the 
blanks with correct answers. These questions may be 
given to the class orally and they may put down their 
answers against niinibers d(‘iif)ting ('ach question. Such 
tests I'mphasise definite knowledge and reaily recjill. The 
pupil has no time to giu\ss. It is a fairly rehalile lest. 
But there' is nothing m'w in it for such tests used to be 
given in the past as well. This type* oi t(‘st is for facts and 
bits of information without in an\ way f'lnphasising rela- 
ticms lietwcen facts. 


Completion Tests 

This t\’p(* of t(\st consists of a sentence or paiagraph 
from winch one (ir* more words or ]ihrases have been 
omitted The pupil is to fill in the blanks with suitable 
words or phiasc*s so as to make sense. Here are a few 
examples. 

The tiionth of June is [olloiccd hij 
Mahatma Gandhi died at in 
The Taj Mahal uym* huili hij in 

Water is made of two rhmicnU. and 

Quinine cures 

The pupil has to recall the necessaiy word or phrast*. In 
the construction ol this t>pe of test care shoukl be taken 
that the blank, if filled m ecaieetl}, make*' comnlcte •‘Cnse 
and thcTe should be only one way of filling tlu* blank If 
the blank can be filled in several ways the t('st is un- 
satisfactory, as for example — 

The. . . of India is 

This test cannot be given orally and usualb pupils are 
supplied typed or printed copies of tests to fill in blanks. 
Like the pievioiis test the comxDletion test is reliable in 
assessing concrete knowledge. 
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The Multiple Choice Test 

This type of test consists of test items which are to be 
answered by choosing a correct answer from among 
several answers. It is of two kinds, one in which there is 
only one correct answer and the other in which one 
answer is better than the rest. Here are a few examples of 
both. 

1. Akbiir was succeeded by 

Timur, Jehaiigii, Sher Shah, Mohammed Tughlak. 
The river Nile* falls into 

Thi* Bay of Bengal, the Red Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Arabian Sea. 

Ram is married 1. to Sham's sister 
2 with 
3. by 

HfiViIct Wiis written by t. 

Shakosp(*are, Bacon, Goldsmith, Johnson 

2. Shoes are used tor 

protection, comfort, show, pleasure 
A good horse 

runs fast, is tall, looks grand, has long hair. 
Tagore was a great 
poet, philosopher, thinkei, traveller 
Newspapers are used lor 
selling, printing, packing, leading, burning 
In the first type only one correct answer is <^o be selected 
and m the second type the pupil has to give the besi 
answer. In constructing tins test carc' should be taken 
that alternative answers are not too obviously incorrect 
and the pupil is given sulBcient exeicise of diFcrimination. 
The correct or the best answer should not be given in the 
same order, and a very large number of questions should 
be given at a time This number may go up to hundred. 
Pupils have only to underline the answer to questions 
printed on a sheet of paper. They should be told that 
they have to answer all questions. This test is a very 
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reliable test of information though there is no provision 
for testing relationships among facts. 

True and False Tests 

This is a variation of the multiple choice test, the alter- 
native answers being restricted to two, one true and the 
other false. There is an equal nuinbtT oi true and false 
statements concerning the material the pupil has studied, 
and all that he has to do is to study each «*tatement care- 
fully, deciding whether it is false or true and indicating 
his decision by writing “true*' or “false” against it. This 
test IS the best known Here are a few examples. 

Mark each statement True or False (T or F) or say 
Ycfi or No 

History is a record of battles. 

History is a record of past events. 

A jjlanct diffcTs from a star in that it is larger. 

A planet differs from a star in that it moves 
nuTiul an orbit. 

Akbar abolished Sati. 

Akbar founded the Din-c-llahi 

Syllogism is a silly rcanark 

Syllogism is a kind of reasoning 
This lest, also known as the Alternative-Response test, 
looks simple but is not easy to construct. Tlie alternative 
statements must deal with the essential part of the subject 
matter and only important facts should be included. The 
truth or falsity of statements should not be too obvious, 
halt truths or falsehoods have to be avoided and a large 
number of statements should be included in tht' test. The 
score is equal to the number of correct answers minus the 
number of incorrect answers. 

The Matching Test 

The matching test consists of two separate groups of 
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items which are related in sonic definite manner and the 
pupil has to match them. As f(^r exampli*, 

A) Lines are parallel 1) If they have equal arcs 

B) Angles are equal 2) If perpendicular to the 

‘iinii' line 

C) Triangles are congruent 3) If sides are proportional 

D) Triangles are similar 4) If two sides iire equal 

and piopoitional 

Against 1, 2, 3 and 4 pupils may write A, B, C', or D. The 
matching test is also a iiseiiil teaching di'Mc*e and calls 
for accurate discrmnnation on the pait f)l the pupil. It 
discourages memorising and promotes ami tests know- 
ledge and understanding It is a difj*enlt test to take if 
it IS caietully constructed. 

I 

5 Standaiidized Tksis 

• 

The tests described above have a limited range as they 
are devised by the teacher for use with his own pupils, but 
like int(‘lligeiiee tests, attainment tc‘sts may also be 
standardized and used for a large niniilier 'oi children. 
Quite a large minilur and variety of tests and scales have 
been designed by exjierts and are availabk* to the educa- 
tional public for us<» m the fi(*ld of measurement. Let us 
study sonii* of the piineiples on winch tests are 
standardized. 

In the first place a t(\st must have a high d(*gree of 
validity to be useful. A te.st is valid when it measures 
truly and accurately the acquired ability or quality one 
wants to measine and nothing ehe. For i*\ample, a test 
of reading should measure that ami rothing else. Quite a 
number of pupils complain that they knew the answers 
to all the questions in the arithmetic examination but 
because the cpicstions were too many or too lengthy they 
could not write out the solutions to all the questions. Such 
a test is not a valid arithmetic test. It is a test of speed 
of writing arithmetic symbols. Most of our present-day 
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examinations turn out to be tests of writing speed and 
accuracy rather than tests of achievement in the several 
subjects studied. Th(*y are invalid tor that reason Again, 
we may use vague or ambiguous language in the test items 
and these may be interpreted m various w'ays. A very 
familiar type of question iii history is tin* coinpiU'ison bet- 
ween two kings or adinmistratois Such questions allow 
too hu-ge a margin for iiersonal interpretation and have* ver\' 
little validity. 

A valid le-it must ineliidc' only those items which arc 
important and essential, and which a pupil in a givi'ii sub- 
ject should know S<‘V(Tal teaeh(‘is may hav(‘ to br* con- 
sulted and several te\t-books may have to b(‘ studied to 
determine the material that is important (’nongh to be 
included m a test. Secondly, a valid test should gi\e re- 
sults whicb compare favoniably with other measures that 
as.fess the sanu tyi^j/:' of achu*\ c^mcMit. For example, if w'e 
use a test to TiiLasiire the skill of boys m Uqiewnting, then 
suppose we art* able* to get and. accc^it the ('inployers’ re- 
port on them (wo years latcT as a sound standard, the corre- 
lation between the tests and the* reports would show the 
validity of the test. 

A second eharaetc'ristic of the standaichzcd t*\sts is 
indi« ated by the* term rrliahihtif To be reliable the test 
must give* the* same* results wlicai it is repeah*d. Often the 
test contains a large* mimbei of it(*ins and these* are divided 
into two sets— odd and even— to mi’asiire that one set gives 
the same degiee of accuracy as the* other. It would be 
better to call it consistency rathei than reliability, because 
the idea is that the test should *”^e the sa n** lesults on 
successive applications, particularly when tlic attainment 
it seeks to measure has remaiiic'd unchanged This is not 
easy to achieve except m standard tests. 

In making tests reliable we should make them long 
enough to include all the essential and important materials 
of a course. The test items may be more numerous but 
shorter so that pupils have no difficulty in dealing with 
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them. The type of test items have already been described 
under objective tests devised by the teacher. In order to 
determine the self-consistency of the test a correlation 
between odd and even items may be obtained. If the 
correspondence between the two is high the test may be 
considered reliable. Or the same test and its equivalent 
forms may be given on successive days and the results 
correlated. The correlations will indicate the degree of 
agreement or reliability. 

A third characteristic of standardized attainment tests 
is that a score should have a definite meaning and value. 
The scores obtained from teacher-made N'sls can only be 
interpreted in terms of i>crccntages, but scores from 
standardizt*d t('sts are inh'rpreted by reference to the i^er- 
forinance iii the same tests of inaiiv huntlreds of unselected 

• I 

children of the same ag(‘ as the particular child, as is done 
in intelligence tests. Certain standarejs have been made 
up of the a\eragcs of pupils of different ages or grades and 
the scores are compared with them to determine whether 
the pupil’s attaiiimt*nt is at, above or below a particular 
age or grade level. Suppose a ten year old child makes a 
score of 25 on a given test, the teacher refers to the 
standards made up and finds that this score is the average 
made by pupils of age 11, and he concludes that the parti- 
cular pupil has educational age 11 though his chronological 
age IS 10. Ills E Q. (educational quotient) is obtained 
in the same* manner as the f.Q., that is, by dividing the E.A, 
(educational age) by the C.A. (chronological age). This 
E.Q. in(»ans as much as the I Q. except that it refers to the 
level of achiCA'cniuit rather than the level of intelligence. 
Like the scale of I Q.s, an E.Q of 1(K) is normal for a given 
age, 70 IS below normal and 120 is above normal. The 
E.Q. indicates how well or ill a student is doing in his 
studies or in a particular subj(*ct. These E.Q.s. when com- 
pared with I.Q.s will reveal whether the achievement 
of a pupil is the result of his mental ability. To make this 
easy A.Q. (accomplishment quotient) is used. This is 
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obtained by dividing the E.Q. by the LQ., and shows if 
the pupil is making full use of his mental ability or has 
attained as much as his intelligence demands. 

6. Types of Attainment Tests 

Attainment tests have been constructed to measure almost 
every product of instiuction and may be classified in a very 
large variety of ways. In the first place there are tests for 
every school subject oi branch of a subject There are 
reading tests, handwriting tests, arithmetic tests, language, 
geography, history and science tests. Then* arc tests 
for several classes or grades, such as, pre-school, primary, 
high school or college t(\sts. Agani iheie arc tests m(*asur- 
ing products of instruction such as motor skill, information, 
sjieed, quality, accuracy. There are some mi\cd tests 
winch measuic mo/e than one product or asp(*ct of instruc- 
tion. I.astlv, tests may be classified according to the 
purpose they serve. There may be tests for regulating 
admissions to a course, for diagnosing difficulties m parti- 
cular subjects, tor measuring the range of infoimation of 
new entrants to a class. Let us describe some of the tests. 

Speed tests A speed test usually m(*asures either the 
amount of work of a uniform quality and difficulty which a 
pupil can do in a given time or the rate at which paiticular 
things fire done. A definite time limit is an indispiMisable 
feature of this test. Speed tests are mainly empliasised in 
arithmetic, typewriting, writing, reading In arithmetic we 
may try to find out the iiumbiT ol problems a pupil can do* 
in a given time or how much time he requiies m comiiuting. 
Ill reading, the speed test will reveal tlu* number of words 
a pupil can read in one minute Speed tests in Ix^ping arc 
well known. But spe(*d tests can be constructed for only 
that product or aspect of achievement m which speed of 
performance is an important factor. For example, we may 
have tests of how quickly pupils can locate words in a 
dictionary. 
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Quality tests. A quality test measures how well pupils 
can do things regardless of time or diflBculty. We may 
determine the quality of hand-writing or singing, of compo- 
sition or drawing. Obviously such tests arc not easy to 
construct for these qualities are not quite tangible and 
there is greater likelihood of error. But what is usually 
done is to compare the achievement of a pupil with samples 
nr quality already accepted. 

Accuracy tests In reading, spelling, writing, typing, 
aiithmetic and other subjects pupils do make mistakes and 
it is highly important to measure the ac'^uracy or perfor- 
mance. This can b(' done by finding out tlie percentage of 
errors made in the test. 

Athletic tests Norms may be (\stabhshed with regaid 
to the performance of a sample of pupils of a particular 
age or with the best records made by outstanding athletes. 
The activities most often tested are long lump, high jniilii, 
running, ball throwing and the* like In our dnve to popu- 
larise athletics in schools and colleges we shall have to do 
much to standardize* t(*sts oi athletic achievement. There 
will have to be different tests for boys and girls. 

Dia'inostic tests. These tests arc eonstructed and given 
to discover special difficulties in various subiects The 
subject is analysed into several parts rei[uiring s^iecial types 
of abilities, interests, skills This diagnostic e\aniiiiation of 
silent reading abilities may sec^k to t(*st sjieed, comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary, central thought, recognition of isolated 
words, recognition of phrases etc (3ften pupils are 
efficient in one element and uieffieK'nt in another. Diag- 
nostic tests n'vc al aich iiiefficiencies so that they may be 
corrected 

Standardized tests are available in most school subjects 
appearing in the curriculum from the kindergarten to the 
high school but many more tests are available in “tool” 
subjects such as reading, spelling, arithmetic and the like. 
Quite a number of “batteries” of general achievement tests 
which measure achievement in the school subjects in a 
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general way are available and are being used in western 
countries. They reveal hov" well or ill a pupil has done in 
th(' school. But they are very general and do not provide 
any detailed evaluation of all aspects of the school subjects 
as taught in any one class. Therefore'' they have to be sup- 
plemented by otlv'r methods. Anoth(T criticism levelled 
against these tests is that most of them measure mere re- 
call ol isolated and unorganised I acts and cannot test the 
ability to think ciitically or to use lacls intelligently. 
Recently some atti'iiipts have betni made to measure such 
abilities and we have tests of obtaining infoimation. of 
drawing conclusions from given facts, of applying facts, of 
applying j^rinciplcs, of interpretation and of “fairminded- 
ness”. The Wrightstone Tc'sts of Critical Thinking in the 
Social Stydies are designed for use in the elementary 

school. 

• 

» 

7 Valce of Standardized Tests 

Standardized tests aie wididy' used in progressive countries. 
They are convenient practical devices for classifying pupils 
according to their achievement and ability, for comparing 
groups and individuals with each other and for diagnosing 
difficulties of individual pupils They reveal the reliabi- 
lity of the score and help reseaich in psychology by collec- 
ting material for the benefit of ediicatois. They are free 
from the defects and weaknesses of other methods of ap- 
praisal and are quite objective. Their contribution to our 
knowledge of human nature and ability is not inconsider- 
able and they have yielded much useful information about 
the value of educational methods and devices. 

Standardized tests are not without their weaknesses. 
They often seem to be testing some very trivial aspect or 
clement of learning but this is a fault of the test maker 
rather than of the test itself. The movement of testing 
and educational measurement has not made much head- 
way in our country, but if teachers make a start with 
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^"home-made” tests similar to the standardized tests it may 
gather momentum. 


Questions 

1. What are the merits and demerits of the traditional 
system of examinations? 

2. Why should there be any examinations at all? 

3. What do you understand by an “objective test”? Give 
some examples of objective tests demised by teachers 
and show how you would proceed to standardize them. 

4. What is an attainment tost^ What do you understand by 
its validity and reliability^ 

5. Discuss the value of oral tests and interviews. Are they 
reliable? If not, why not? 

6. What do you understand by “s^andiu-dized” tesv? 
Give some examples of sUmdardized tests, and discuss 
their value. 

References for Further Study 
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1. Valentine. Psychology and Its Bearing in Education, 
( Melliuen ) . 

2. Cattel: Guide to Mental Testing, (Univ. of Lond. 
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4. Cates, Jersild, McConnel and Challman: Educatiorud 
Psychology, (Macmillan). 

5. Douglas and Holland: Fundamentals of Educational 
Psychology, (Macmillan). 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 


1. The Meaning of Personaiity 

Personalty is nnf- easy tn ^^tlifl cnt of psycho- 

logy has to be careful about the use of the term. In 
popular usage personality is understood to mean that in 
which one person differs from anothe r. When we des- 
cribe a person as having a personality, we mean that in 
some respects he stands out above tlic rank and fil e. It 
means that he^ias some character in an eminent degree or 
a combination of traits sufficiently striking to be note- 
wdt^v^ describe persons as havmg ^ *a fine,” “a 

strong”, or ma^etic" per^hahty according ^ he has a 
fine appearance, is aggressive, or has pleasant manners. 
Religious and philosophical thought stresses the divine as- 
pect or spirituality of man and uses personality as equiva- 
lent to self. Personality is often confused with character. 
But character is essentially a moral term referring to the 
standards of right and wrong and psychology cannot enter 
into the study of moral condemnation or approval of 
behaviour. 

Psychologically, pprsonali tv is all that a persqn is. It is 
the totality of his being, and includes hip physical, me ntal- 
e motional, _and temp eramental makg^ip. His experi- 
ence, perception, memory, imagination, instincts, habits, 
thoughts and sentiments, constitute his personality. His 
tastes, style of life, beliefs, enthusiasms and the like colour 
his personality. His clothes, digestion or lameness are a 
part of his personality if they make a difference to his whole 
outlook on life and influence his total attitude towards 
society. 

In our study of behaviour in the second chapter we 
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pointed out the need of studying behaviour as one conti- 
nuous whole or unity rather than piecemeal, in isolated 
acts. Now we may add that all behaviour is to be under- 
stood and interpreted as expressing and revealing a unique 
assortment of physical, mental and emotional qualities, a 
unity behind diversity of actions, a personality. If we are 
to understand an individual, we have not to study indivi- 
dual phases of his activity at any one moment but the 
fundamental integration of his entire experience and atti- 
tudes, that is his personality. 

Personality, thus, is made up of £L.mLmbor.o£ clexnmts. 
Person al appearance and physical ffinstiLiitio n, kncmletjgc* 
and experience, intelITgence a nd characte r, habits and 
temperament, attitudes and belirfsj all contribute tc^it. 

I 

2. Characteristics of Personality 

The chie L characteristi c and indication of personality is 
self-consciousness , A person is a self-conscious being. Jt 
is^prQf^^ply the ^1^^ ente rs into his ^on- 

sciousness tl^t a maix is s£ud- to .be a persoii or to Juave 
^personality^ We do not attribute personality to a dog 
'and even a ^hild cannot be' described as a personality 
because it has only a vague sense of personal identity. It 
is only a mature a dult who Jfaro ugh prgjs.e,. Mama,..sufiCgss, 
failiHe^, begins to take an obje ctive nttitiu^. tow ards bi m- 
to sp^ himself as others gee him , that _CaiL bfi, said 
to h ave a personalit y. 

Secondly, personality is through and throug h so^j ^aL » 
Our consc iousness nf mircffly^g rtnly in _Q ar int erac- 

tion with othe r m embers of ^society. Not only do we 
pass "judgments on personality from the social standpoint, 
but also its pp-nwth and d^-v^l npigent takes place through 
o ur social experi ence. Personality implies the reactions 
of ot hers to our O^ qualities and aci^pns . 

. Thirdly, a personality is continually adj usting i ^tf to 
i ts All behaviour is adjustmenr'To bhe^s 
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environment and one's own inner life. It is evoked by 
stimuli arising in the environment, and how an individu al 
will act will depend u pon his organic structure, his p resent 
co ndition, his attituderg oals and dispositions. WherTTie 
has acted, He has attained a new balance between outer 
and inner forces. This means that both the environment 
and llie individual have undergone a change. The beha- 
viour of a thief, a postman, a wife, a salesman or a doctor 
is his or her way of adjusting to environment. This 
adjustment is not a passive submission to environmental 
conditions but a progressive modification of them to suit 
one's needs and purposes. 

Fourthly, a personality is ^always striving for goals. 
Behaviour is better understood by reference to the end' 
All behavi our is purposive, it has a direction a nd our aims 
and gnaTfT flirect Jf. ^me of these goals are grounded in 
original nature nnd»seek to satisfy man's deepest organic 
and psychological needs. They may also be acquired and 
learned from experience as man develops a number of 
wants not dictated by original nature but necessary m 
civilized society. Th ese goals originating in instincts an d 
ac quired tendencies are the dyn amic factors in personality. 

To understand an individual or 'a ’personality we must 
consider what his goals are and how much conscious he 
is of them. 

Lastly, a personality functi ons as a unified whole. Just 
as the parts of an organism never act in isolatiop but their 
activity is affected by the whole organism to which 
they belong, in the same way the several functions and 
activities, physical, mental, social or emotional, comprising 
a personality are affected by the total pattern. In early 
childhood the individual is a creature of impulses and fancy, 
but in course of growth it achieves restraint and behaviour 
is unified into one whole we call personality. , Now there 
is greater consistency in the several acts of an individual 
and they can be understood as belonging to one perso- 
nality. This achievement of unity or integration takes 
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place largely through the exercise of internal control to. 
which we give the name of will or the sentiment of self-' 
regard. This has already been dealt widi in detajl in a 
previous chapter. 

3. Types of Personauty 

The standards by which a personality is judged differ 
and hence there is little agreement about what consti- 
tutes a good or poor personality. Personalities have been 
classified in a number of ways and all that can be done 
here is to describe some famous classifications to enable 
the readers to understand people. 

WilliwTTi yamea classified people into tender-r nindad and 
tough-minde d! The former go by principle,' are given 
to thinking, have an idealistic outlook and are religious 
and dogmatic. The latter go by faets, are materialistic, 
do not have any faith in religion and are inclined to be 
sceptical. 

C. G . Tung , a German psychologist, has given us three 
types: the extrovert, the introvert and the ambivert. The 
introvert is too self-conscious, inward in his 

and feeling . He is easily embarrassed and is 
timidand cautious. He is deliberate, thinks things out 
and has convictions. He is slow in making decisions. He 
is reserved and likes to be alone a great deal. He does 
not form friendships readily and keeps in the badcground 
on social occasions. He is a day-dreamer and prefers 
to read about things. He has a great perseverance and 
does not give up undertakings readily. Thft gjftYMvw* is 
self-composed, inimpd mi tward towards the, world. 

He is seldom embarrassed and is plucky and bold. He 
is impulsive and often acts widiout thinking He is hearty 
and social, and forms friends readily. He is fond of a 
crowd and enjoys being with people. He is easily swayed 
by the suggestions of others and turns from one activity 
to another in quick succession. He has little perseverance. 
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He does not day-dream much. The amhioer t is a mixtur fe 
of both. ^ ^ 

Kretsc hmer fa ied to relate me nt^ types With certain 
p hysid ^_ ghajfScte rs. He recognised four types. The 
‘QUmSc type is that of the j olly fa t man, soci able, g ood- 
natured^^friendly and genial. He is an extrovert^ broad, 
sound in physique and of the John Bull type. The 
sgtag^ype is lean, sour-faced, unsociabl e, reserved^, even 
shy and se^itiye. The athletic typ e is heftly and forward 
and the d^plastic group is made up of various irregulu 
types. Kretschme? tries to trace the prevailing*t 5 q)es of 
insanity to each of these types. 

Spiagg^ classified people in ter ms o f life value s, that 
is, in terms of what things different "pebi^ft priw" in l ife. 
He calls them ideaL-^tpes as he is conscious that very 
few exemplify any pure type. The nn^ftivr tvnp is of 
the philosopher, scientist or explorer whose interest is 
kno wledge and tnAh. The jie^hetir type is interested 
in beauty ancTislound in artists. Then there are people 
interested in cutting down cost and effort, they are des- 
cribed as economic . Industrialists, businessmen and 
merchants may be placed in this type. The politica l type 
includes statesmen and politicians who are interested in 
wielding power. The t^pe includes saints, 

mystics and priests seeking to relate the present with the 
next world. The sociaL type is of reformers and social 
workers who are interested in the welfare of their fellows. 

4. The Integration of Personality’ 

Education should be of th p> pprcnnality We can- 

npt help the growth and development of anv ot some 
parts of the body without infl iienning th^ entire physical 
structure. Similarly, we cannot develop any mental power 
or trait without refeience to the whole to which it belongs. 
It has been frequently emphasised in the course of &is 
book that mental processes and activities are being 
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separately analysed and studied only for a fuller under- 
standing of the whole personality to which they belong 
or of which they are aspects. Personality function s as 
a whole, it is an organization or in tpgriiHnn nf nil the 
powers an d qua lities of _aa. 1ndj,vifliia]„,,|fiIo; |v the aim of 
education' is diat this organiza1;jf)n^.or integration should 
be a harmonious balan n^ fln<!irp<e and flinlii- 

ti ons on jhe one ha nd and .onej^ capacities andjiowers 
on^tlie other. Only then can an individual be mentally 
healthy. When there is too much conflict between oppos- 
ing desires or the individual seeks mutually exclusive 
goals, there is unhappiness, instability of iiiind, inefficiency, 
a mind divided against itselt, and disorganization which 
may lead to insanit>^ 

■Aq^inte prated nersonalitv is balanced The three aspects 
of meSal life— knowledge feeling and acta on— are equally 
developed in it. It should have scholairship and independ- 
ence of .thought, jiractical sense and skill, and generosity 
and kindliness of feeling Could there be a more compre- 
hensive ideal for education? 

An integra ted pe rsona lity, should be harmonious ly 
adjusted to environment- particu lnjly gnnial Pni/imn. 
ment. Social adjustment means the relationshixj between 
individuals. It is only when people know how to “gel 
on” together that we will have a community of happil> 
adjusted personalities. A number of people make them- 
selves and others unhapiiy, spoil the work they have under- 
taken, go about spreading discontent and add to the lop- 
sided, unbalanced and chaotic state of our civilizatior 
because tliey are over-emotional, too selfish, unimagina 
tive, and domineering, or lack social experience. Man} 
make a mess of their social relationship because they dc 
not know what to say or do in social situations. An inte- 
grated personality is stable and balanced. 

But thig aprl I'c; y^rhieved only slowl} 

b y the child . In the beginning he is a creature of impulse 
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which knows no law or direction. Blindly he reaches out 
into the environment for the means of satisfying his 
hunger, thirst and other basic drives and wants. He also 
seeks social approval and domination over his fellow 
beings. He submits to some and commands others. He 
forms purposes and designs and strives for goals. These 
bring order into his life of impulse and his life and 
behaviour re\\*al strivings, wants and satisfactions. When 
he is thwarted or obstructed he makes numerous and 
^'ariod responses until by some action he overcomes obsta- 
cles and attains his goal. These obstacles may arise from 
the environment as when a child is iirohibited by the 
teacher not to look outside, from th(' individual himself 
as when physical deformity or mental weakness stands in 
his way or from a conflict of desires as when the desire 
to'^e popular clasl\c‘s with our hatred ior the means we 
are compelled to adopt These obstacles create tension 
and conflict which is followed by adjustment of some sort 
and learning Such tensions arisc^ in social relations, too, 
but if the two great institutions, tlie home and the school, 
provide for the progressive giowth of the child’s persona- 
lity and the teachers and parents set a worthy model of 
social relationship, the child will acquire healthy ways of 
reacting to social experience. 

Happily, the schools tc^day are conscious of this urgent 
need. They have realized that mere instruction is not 
enough and are providing richer iippoilunitios for social, 
competitive and co-operative w'ork and experience. Scout- 
ing, games, social service leagues, co-opt rative stores, 
school banks, art clubs, hobbies, trips and the like give 
opportunities to the young growing people to dominate 
over some and yield to others, to play the lole of leaders 
and followers as the occasion demands. In Indian schools 
such activities are called extra-curricular, but the descrip- 
tion is unhappy as it suggests something unimportant. 
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5. Maladjustments 

We have seen how conflicts offer valuable opportunities 
for learning, for the invention of new and better ways 
of living. Life is such a struggle that a healthy persona- 
lity should welcome and meet it. To have persistent 
motives, to be roused to stronger effort in the face of 
obstacles and distresses, to withstand failure, to breathe 
self-confidence and self-reliance and to lead a direct and 
persistent attack on obstacles and problems are the marks 
of a sane and healthy person. To evade and side-step 
them, to be satisfied with something else by way of com- 
pensation, to excuse oneself for failin'* or to find false 
reasons for it are some common ways of maladjustment. 
Let us consider some of them in detail. 

'Ra^fPist Miiny jwipin nf mee^Dg^ reality in the 

face run awny it. It may be a physical escap e" iSad 
sometimes desirable, or it may be a mc'ntal withdrawal 
from a difficult task in favour of an easier one. The 
student may take up an easier subject, take to bed to 
avoid hard work or seek solitude. Many grown-up adults 
pretend to have heart trouble to avoid a hard game or 
climbing stairs or heights. Some seek complete retreat 
in suicide. Children run away from home to avoid rebuke 
from parents. 

" ^Retreat m ay be d ue to P\1;^r*TnP> fnrrp_.nf^uaton^gr.yinr> 
which we hiiw'aTrSidy discussed The inti overt tries to solve 
the problem of social inadequacy by withdrawing from all 
social contacts he can avoid. Marked introversion is a 
serious maladjustment and is to be found in "*shut-m’ 
personalities who are unable to find satisfactory release 
for their emotions. An introvert broods over his failings 
and problems and worries about them. Such a pupil does 
not compel the teacher s attention as he is seldom haughtly 
or mischievous. T lje best remedy for such p npilg fg taking 
pa r^ iu dramatics and appearing A beginning 

may be made with classroom debates, recitations and 
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dramatics, and later the child may be asked to appear 
before larger audiences. 

Another maladjustment is that of conipgfisfl^ion . An" 
individual may have a feeling of inferiority because of a* 
physical handicap, crippled limbs, poor dress or some other 
shortcoming. In extreme cases he may have an infe- 
riority complex and may make heroic effor is tn rn nipm - 
sa te for ^ this inferiority . It may spur him to strive tor 
superiority in other directions; he may show excessive 
activity and become super-sensitive about his achievement. 
But there is a danger th at he may seek compensa tion 
thr ough futile and anti-social m eans. He may take to 
bullyi ng “brapgin^y , nnfi-ntW fnrf ps of 

undesirable behaviour. There are t wo way s of dealing 
with hirrirf 'One is to find out Ae pupil's view of lif^and 
try to convince him tliat it is mistaken. The * second is 
to^provide numerous and varied opportunities for physical, 
intellectual and social activity so that the pupil may com- 
pensate f(»r his inferiority in one field by showing 
superiority in another. 

Many people failing to solve their problems through 
successful adjustment seek satisfaction in phantasy or 
dau’dreaim . Instead of admitting failure and making up 
their mind to remove a weakness in order to succeed 
better next time, they day-dream of what they might have 
done and derive great satisfaction from this imaginary 
victory. This fulfilment of wishes in imagination is an 
escape from reali ty. 

As has already been pointed out, dav-dreamin g is normali 
and even healthy. Many great men have been day- 
dreamers weaving out great plans for social reform, poli- 
tical uplift or military strategy. Day-dreaming is a means 
of defining one's ambitions and goals. But it becomes 
a maladjustment when the individual instead of fa cing^ 
reality habitually substitutes day-dre^ing for an active 
ettort to solve di&culnes. He Withdraws from triads 
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and functions, an d builds up a world of make*believe of 
which h e is a hCTO. 

Frequently children inhibited in one sphere direct their 
interests in others. This has already been described as 

take part in dramatics, art clubs 
or music and it is a healthy outlet for their growing sex 
urge. A child who is unable to tra\el may read travel 
books. This is healthy and useful. But the substitute 
chosen by a child to woik oflF his tension may be un- 
desirable as wlim.jL_dbiLd take^Jn .stealing to attroe# atten- 
tion _xa: to e\X)ress his urge tor ficcdorn. This is a mal- 
adjustment and the teacher should ^tudy individual 
childicn to direct then energ*es into healthy outlets. 

Often when we have a cted wrongly we sear ch^oi 
r easons to justify o ur conduct and con\ uice^OLUXselvesJthat 
we acted iighUy. This is rationalization or evciise- m.aking. 
Having convinced oui selves that we acted rightly we 
encourage ourselves to make similar mistakes in future. 
The fox, unable to reach grapes, excused himself by think- 
ing that thev wtie sour. Many college students spending 
a great deal on seeing cinema pictures justily that extra- 
vagance by calling it a useful recreation after hard study, 
or a useful means of social education Many children 
unable to spell console themselves that after all spelling 
is not so important as ri^ady expression. It is easier to 
discover rationalization in other people’s conduct and the 
teacher should help childien to find out real reasons 
instead of faked ones. 

Another maladjustment related to excuse-making is to 
throw the rpspnnsihllity for nnr fniliiro on A bad 

workman quarrels with his tools. Poor students blame 
the examiners, disappointed clerks complain of favouritism 
or luck; the tailor blames the texture of cloth; the tennis 
player, the wind; and so on. They may all be right, but 
they may all be overlooking the most important aspect 
of their failure, that is, themselves, their ovm lack of 
ability or perseverance. This is called proje^km- 
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It is difficult to prescribe a handy formula for over- 
coming these maladjustments. The teacher should guide 
chiidjen to face facts, develop tenacity of purpose and 
make intelligent adjustments to their environment. 

6. Personality and iiif Ho\rE 

The origins of per sonality can be traced- Xo- the- early 
tr^ning of the child in me home The inherite d mnate 
te ndencies are present, b u t in what diiection th ey ar e 
stimidated _ and developed" depends upon the ea rly _i n- 
fliTences pf_home life^ There is a general agreement 
among serious ’ students of child education that funda- 
mental patterns of personality are formed dining child- 
hood. If# parents provide a stimulating f n\ ir onmen t and 
a great d egree ol iieedom, children will giow into stiong, 
iiidependcmt and vlf-r^ant individliaTs. If on the o^’her 
ha]^ they “ar^ iTomihediing and strict, order children 
about, and rebuke^ahcT'piinisTi them To^ ^nuILtHings, 
ehiMjca will be tmiid, l acking in imt iatiYO. and sclf^confi- 
denc e. ^ ‘ 

Ch ildren tend to behave as th eir ^parents do. They 
belong to one family, share the economic and social status 
of their parents, subinit to then discipline take the paient\ 
behaviour as then model and are influenced by theh 
mutual relations Over-affectionate parents mike children 
too dependent, a nd over-stri ct on es makt^ them too timid 
o r too rebellious. Children are infected by the attitude 
of their parents towards the problems of life. 

Recent studies have revealed that the position ol the 
child in the family has much to do with the pattern of 
his personality. Thus th e only child, the youngest child , 
the fa vourite child ^ the only son in a family of daughters 
or the only daughter in a family of sons, grows differently 
and develops emotional attitudes which make a difference 
to his or her personality. For example, the only child is 
likely to pnrenK arc always hyper-anxious 
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about lus or ho: welfare, give him or her extra protec- 
tion and regard, and unknowingly teach him or her to 
expect more from the social environment. The diild ^ws 
s fty-eentrffd. nhstinate and less co-operative and m ay make 
a failure of mamage! These influences are not due to 
a~ child's position in the family but to parents’ attitude 
towards the child. 

T he school should know t he Vinnnp. infliiPTirf»g on die 
growth and development of each child and many schools 
in the west employ visiting teachers who inquire into the 
home conditions and influences of children. Their reports 
help the school to understand and guid>- children better, 
to correct and^iievent serious inaladlushnie^s-ameag^beir 
pupi ls. . 


7. Personauty and the School 

V 

f 

The shaie and responsibility of the school in forming the 
personality of a child is equally important, and quite a 
number of maladjustments are due mostly to the^ bad 
school environme nt. In many schools in India far too 
much emphasis is placed on marks and examination results, 
on distinctions, prizes and scholarships, and the entire 
pmn^cc overshadowed by an 

unhealthy competitive spirit. Questions are asked and 
answered not to clear differences and help understanding, 
but to grade pupils. Every time pupils are given a task, 
they are anxious to know if it will be marked. There is 
hardly any feeling that learning is a social, co-operative 
process and the class is a unity. The stress on personal 
achievement breeds jealousies, conceits, defeatism and 
other maladjustments, and the joy of learning and living 
together is lost. 

At present too much premium is placed on speed in 
answering questions, but-t he slow mav not be du ll. One 
who is not able to mug answers and deliver them in the 
examination hall may be an intelligent and thoughtful 
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student. Again, too much emphasis is laid on knowledge' 
and facts, and one ^dio lacks it is naively judged to be 
a dupce and ridiculed. Conduct is judged in terms 
of examination results and mastery of subject-matter. 
This is unfair to a number of children whose interests lie 
in other directions and whose ability does not show to 
best advantage in an examination. 

Teachers' attit ude towards their pupils is not always 
desir^le. I'ney are impatient with pupils’ errors and 
forget that they too are not omniscient and that children 
have a right to make mistakes. Some teachers ridicule, 
bully, tease an d discourage their pupfl™ Tlieir- -attitude 
is negate, prohibitive “and"' cynical. All this makes the 
child develop a wrong view of life and work. 

The school makes the man in more vrays than one. It 
develops fhe child educationally and mentally. It gives 
him more knowledge, more opportunities to think and 
reason and a broader outlook on life. The school teaches 
habits of community living and is a great socialising 
influence. It helps the emotional development, cultivates 
tastes and attiludes, and offers material for building up 
ideals and aims for life. Most of the progr fs?^^^^ 
ha ve realised the ir great responsi bili ty and are constant ly 
revi sing their programmes to provide tor" the de velopment 
oT bala nced p ersonaliti es, but~inTn3ia t radition diesTiard 
ariff .a good many schools do no more than foUo\^the 
time-honoured curricula. 

8. Re-education of Difficult Children 

We have seen that maladjusted persons cannot play an 
effective role in life. The school has to forestall and pre- 
vent those faulty adjustments. But with the best of 
effort and attention the teacher has to face in every class 
pupils whose behaviour and attitude present difiBculties 
and who are not profiting as much as they should by their 
stay in the school. Let us consider some of them. 
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1. Tlie obstinate, disobedient, wilful and contrary- 
minded child is not uncommon. He is a nuisance both 
in and outside the classroom. It may be a case of simple 
self-assertion and the child may br just trying to find 
out the extent of Ins power. He may be rebelling against 
some arbitrary and uniust treatment at the hands of 
parents and teachers Jealousy, favouritism, inferiority 
complex or conflicts in the nursery may lead to this negati- 
vism. Or it may be due to physical condition'^ such as 
mal-nutrition, eyc-strain or fatigue. Some element of 
obstinacy is normal ior all healthy children since they 
are very selfish in the beginning. Obedierux', discipline, 
co-operation and consideration for otht rs are the result of 
slow training and the teacher should treat such children 
with patience, understanding and sympathy. 

2. Some children habitually play truant. They run 
away from home and school and it is considered a great 
offence. But the teacher is never able to get at the child's 
point of view. The child may be running away from the 
class because he h'els he is not wanted by the teacher or 
his class-fellows. The teacher may have rebuked him 
badly or the class may have taunted him. Or he may 
have no interest in the school work. Often it :s due to 
wander-lust among young people' and they cannot bring 
themselves to sit still for hours on end in the classroom. 

3. Some children are habitually tnattentive They do 
not attend to any lesson and are absent-minded. They 
either dream their school-time away or engage in reading 
a story while the teacher is busy in teaching. In the for- 
mer case the child is a definite introvert given to day- 
dreaming, and in the latter he may have no faith in the 
importance of the lesson or the ability of the teacher to 
do justice to the lesson. 

4. Some children are habitual liars. They tell lies to 
escape punishment or because they are unable to distin- 
guish between fact and fiction. But they may be telling 
lies to protect their friends or out of pique against the 
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teacher. Children s lies are differently motivated and the 
teacher should treat each child individually. 

It easy to multiply this list of maladjustments and it 
is equally easy to enlarge the treatment of those that 
have been mentioned here as there is a fund of literature, 
both books and pamphlets, on child education and treat- 
ment. But space does not permit either course. The 
teacher for whom such difficulties arise in the course of 
his daily work expects that psychology should give him 
a rule of thumb by which he may be able to treat such 
children successfully. Many teachers who have had longer 
experience are too ready to pass on a formula for the 
guidance of the new teachers. Psychology can offer only 
general principles of guidance about beha\ioiir. good and 
bad, and ^ is for the individual teacher to apply them to 
individual children. But perhaps one advice can bear 
repetition. Study Cg^ich child with sympathy and patience, 
analyse your own attitude towards him, approach him 
with frankness aiid treat the offence rather than the 
offender. The objective attitude with a background ol 
psychological knowledge will help the teacher to over- 
come many of the common maladjustments in his pupils 
personalities. 

9. Judging and Testing Personality 

Judging personality is an alluring job and several are the 
methods by which it is done. Managers, factory supeiin 
tendents, directors of departments and heads of institu- 
tions are commonly called upon to judge people they arc 
going to employ. Some claim an uncanny iiituition foi 
picking out suitable hands, others look into the past his- 
tory, testimonials or associations of candidates and stil 
others Interview them. Popular thought judges person: 
by horoscopes, bumps on the head, facial expression anc 
complexion, physique, shape and size of the hand or hand 
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writing. But quite obviously these judgments cannot be 
reliable. 

Following the elaboration of scientific methods of test- 
ing intelligence, attempts have been made to judge and 
measure personality accurately. The difficulty of the task 
is apparent. Human pf >r<!nn;>1i>v is romplipated and^v ery 
h uman being is a unique assort ment of_Jtrails, habits and 
s entime nts, llieretore, accurate scales * For iheasufing 
personality are not possible. But some promising efforts 
have been made and they are only briefly described here. 

Th e rating scales devised by the American Council of 
Education b ring out particu lar fmitc'^gnrt^jcppTr 

to "judge th em quantitatively . Tl'‘ey describe explicitly 
the kind of behaviour connected with a certain trait and 
provide the rater with a convenient way of giving his 
judgment. In order to judge the popularity of a person 
it is asked how his appearance and n.anner affect others. 
The rater has to state if he is “avoided by others,’' 
‘tolerated by others”, “unnoticed bv others”, “well liked 
by others”, or “sought by otheis”, and the number of oppor- 
tunities he has of observing him The degrees indicated 
foi traits vary from three to seven, and for greater relia- 
bility the same persons may be rated by several judges. 
Another VcUiation of the method is that the person to be 
judged is compared with a few previously selected and 
known to be high, average or low in lespect of a certain 
trait. 

Qu estionnaires, w hen properly administered, are suit- 
able for tne study of social attitudes Allport and Allport 
questionnaire is the best known. A number of situations 
are presented and the subject is asked how he feels 
about them and how he has reacted towards them. In 
testing leadership, for example, it is asked. Do you seek 
to meet the important person present at a reception?, 
and the scoring is to be; usually, occasionally or never; 
or Do you feel reluctant to meet him?, and the scoring is 
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to be: yes, sometimes or no. These tests measure Ascen- 
dence-Submission and have high validity and reliability. 

A yumber of scales measure aggressiveness, introversion 
and extroversion, emotionality and ideals. The move- 
ment of personality testing is still in its infancy, but very 
promising attempts have been made. The path is beset 
with numerous difiBculties and there is so much scepticism. 
Personality is not just an organization of several traits in 
varying degree but a very complex structure, and tests 
shsdl have to be considerably improved upon before they 
attain the validity and reliability of the Binet-Simon 
scale. 


Questions 

1. ^ What do you junderstand by personality? Is there 

any relation between personality and physique? How 
would > ou seek to develop a healthy personality among 
children^ • 

2. What is the meaning and value of an integrated 
personality? 

3. What do you understand by adjustment? Describe some 
of the common maladjustments among children. 

4. How would you deal with a child who is shy, with 
a child who is obstinate, and a child who is nervous? 

5. What are the common conditions among Indian schools 
that hamper the development of a wholesome perso- 
nality and how would you change them? 

6. Discuss the role of the home and the school in building 
the personality of a child. 

References for Furthfjr Study 

1. Woodworth: Psychology, (Methuen). 

2. Gilliland, Morgan and Stevens: General Psychology, 
(Harrap). 
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3. Sprott: Generd Psychology, (Methuen). 

4. Morgan: The Psychology of the Unadjusted School 

Child, (Macmillan). ^ 

5. Scharlieb: The Psychology of Childhood, (Constable). 
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